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PREFACE. 


Tue author's object, in preparing the present work, 
was to furnish the student with such a view of the 
leading features in the Grammar of the Greek Lan- 
guage as might prove useful to him, not only at the 
commencement of his career, but also during its 
whole continuance. Nothing has therefore been 
omitted, the want of which might in any degree 
retard his progress; and yet, at the same time, the 
work has been brought within such limits as will 
render it easy of reference, and not deter from 
perusal. The best and latest authorities have been 
carefully consulted; and every effort has been made 
to exhibit a concise outline of all the leading princi- 
ples of Greek Philology. Under the head of Prosody 
the author has given merely a brief collection of 
Rules; as the larger work on this subject will be 
found to contain all that is requisite in this depart- 
ment of instruction. 


Columbia College, May 21, 1838 


GREEK GRAMMAR. 


I. THE ALPHABET.’ 


Tue Greek Alphabet consists of Twenty-four Letters ; 
namely— 


Aa “AAda Alpha a 
B BC Bira Beta b 
Tog! Tappa Gamma g 
A 3 AéAra Delta d 
E ¢ "E yitov ‘Epsilon’ é 
i Ame & Zyra Zeta Z 
H y *Hra Eta e 
® 36 Ojra Theta th 
I "lora Tota 1 
K «x Karna Kappa k 
A A AauBda = =Lambda ] 
Mz Mu - Mu m 
N »y Nu Nu n 
BE on Xi x 
0 o "O pexpov Omicron® 6 
Il «x 1G Pi ‘p 
P p ‘Po Rho r 
= o(whenfinal, s)* Ziqpa Sigma ) 
T + Tav Tau t 
Y v Y yirov Upsilon® .u 
® od: Phi ph 
X x Xe Chi ch 
v¥ ¥ we Psi ps 
Q w ‘Qpéeya = Omega 0 


es Consult Excursus 1, at the end of this volume. 
2) Smooth, or unaspirated ¢; so called to distinguish it from H, 
which was anciently one of the marks of the rough breathing, or 
aspirate. 

A Small o, to distinguish it from owega(c), or great (i.e. long) o. 

4) The German scholars have introduced the practice of using s 
at the end of syllables likewise, when they make an entire word with 
which another is compounded ; as, dusuerys, eishépw, tposerrov. But 
this practice, which has not even the authority of MSS. in its favour, 
cannot be systematically introduced without inconvenience to ortho- 
graphy; and it is not agreeable to the genius of the ancients, who 
were not accustomed to separate, by the understanding, the dif- 
ferent parts of discourse. 

(5) Smooth v, to distinguish it from the aspirated v (‘Y), which 
was one of the ancient signs of the digamma (F), and also passed 
into the Latin V, as, Vipr, Arvom, (avum). 

B 


2 PRONUNCIATION. 


II. PRONUNCIATION OF THE LETTERS:.! 
A, when long, is sounded like the English @ in far; 
_ when short, like the a in fat. 

I’, before a vowel, like the hard English g; but before 
another y, and also before «x, &, y, is sounded like ng in 
sing. Thus dyyedos, pronounce ang-élos ; ayxay, ang-kon, 
&e.” 

E, like the short English.e in mef. 

Z, like a soft d passing gently into the sound of z. Thus, 
Caw, pronounce d-za0; peArilw, melid-zo, &c. 

H, like the English a@ in cane.® 

®, like the English th in think. 

I, when long, like the English e in me; when short, like 
the ¢ in pin. 

Y, like the French wu in une, or the German iu. 

X, always guttural, like the German ch in buch. 

Q, like o in throne. 


PRONUNCIATION OF THE DIPHTHONGS.‘ 
Az, like the English adverb aye. 
Av, like the syllable ow in now. 
Et, like the English word eye. 


(1) The pronunciation here given, is that which has been adopted 
at the Institution from which the present work emanates, It is by 
no means offered as accurate in every respect; but merely as giving, 
in some cases, an approximation to the ancient sound; and, in others, 
the result of modern, though erroneous, usage. A separate work on 
this much-contested point will appear at no very distant day. 

(2) The true sound of the y before a vowel would appear to have 
resembled that of the soft g in the German liegen. 

(3) The » appears to have had, originally, a middle sound between 
@ande; and the grounds on which this opinion rests are as follow: 
1. The contraction of ae and ea into 7; as, xpderat, xpnrat, Caets, 
Chs, reixea, Teiyn, aAnOéa, aAnOn. 2. The augment n, g, and nu, from 
a, at, and av; as, #Kovov, yveoa, and nuda. 3. The Doric and Molic 
change of n into a; as, @aya, Dor. for djun; moda, Mol. for wiAn. 

(4) The primitive sound of the diphthongs appears to have been 
a-t, a-v, e-t, e-u, &c. The pronunciation of av is obtained from the 
barking of the dog (av, av) in Aristophanes, Vesp.903. The primi- 
tive sound of os seems to have resembled the syllables owy in the 
word snowy, though, of course, with more of a diphthongal sound. 
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Ev, like the English word yew. 

Oz, like the syllable oy in boy. 

Ov, like the oo in soon, or the ow in ragout 
Y:, like the English pronoun we. 


II. DIVISION OF THE LETTERS. 


Seven of the letters are vowels; namely, a, €, 9, ¢, 0, v, @. 
The remaining seventeen are consonants. 


1. VowELs. 
1. The seven vowels are divided into three classes; 
namely, short, long, and doubtful. ‘Thus: 
Short, €, 0, 
Long, Ny Ws 
Doubtful, a, ¢, v. 
2. The short vowels are those, the pronunciation of which 
occupies the shortest possible time. 
3. The long vowels are those which require in their pro- 
nunciation twice as much time as the short. 
4, The doubtful are those which can be pronounced both 
as short and long in different words; being short in some 
words, and long in others.' 


2. Diputaoncs. 

1. The vowels are combined in a variety of ways, two 
and two together, into one sound, and hence are formed the 
diphthongs. 

2. Diphthongs are formed by the union of a back vowel? 
(a, €, 0) with a front vowel (:, v), producing one sound. 


(1) The student must not suppose, from the epithet “ doubtful,” 
as applied to these vowels, that there is, in every case, something 
wavering and uncertain in their nature. The meaning is simply this: 
the short vowel e has its corresponding long vowel n, and the short 
vowel o its corresponding long vowel »; but in the case of a, ¢, u, 
there is no separate vowel-sign for the long and short quantities, 
and therefore the length or shortness of the vowel is to be deter- 
mined, not by the eye, but by the application of some rule. 

(2) The sounds of:a, e, o, being formed by the organs in the back 
B?2 part 
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3. Of the diphthongs, six are proper, where both vowels 
are heard combined into one sound; and six smproper, 
where the sound of one vowel predominates over that of 
the other. 

4. The proper diphthongs are, therefore, at, av, et, Ev, of, ov. 
The improper are q, n, #, where the 1, or second vowel, is 
subscribed; and also yu, vt, wv, which last three are not of 
as common occurrence as @, 7, @.' 


3. CONSONANTS. . 

1. Of the seventeen consonants, nine are mutes; that is, 
letters whereof no distinct sound can be produced without 
the addition of a vowel. 

2. These nine are divided into three classes; namely, 
soft, intermediate, and aspirate. Thus, 

Three soft, WT, Ky Ts 
Three intermediate, 8, ¥, 9, 
Three aspirate, d, x» 9. 

3. These, when read perpendicularly, form the three 
orders of mutes, each soft consonant having its correspond- 
ing intermediate and aspirate. Thus, 

, w, B, d, 


Ky, % Xs 
t, 0, 0. 


part of the mouth, may be called dack-vowels; and the sounds of 
t and uv, being formed in the front part of the mouth, may be deno- 
minated front-vowels. ; 

(1) Originally, the q, 9, @ were closely allied to at, er, o1; and 
only so distinguished, that, in the latter, a, e and o were sounded of 
the same length with the ¢; while, in the former, the long sound of 
a, é, and o preceded, and the ¢ merely followed as a short echo. 
This accurate pronunciation, however, appears to have been lost at 
an early period, even among the Greeks themselves; and therefore, 
at present, we pronounce a, 9, @ in the same way a8 a, 4,@; and 
the subscribed or underwritten iota serves'as a mere grammatical 
sign, for determining the derivation, and for distinguishing the forms. 
Originally, the «, even in these improper diphthongs, was written by 
the side of the other sound; and in the use of capitals, this practice 
still obtains. Thus we write gays, and “Acdys, passing over, in either 
case, the sound of the «. So, again, 07, but with the capital letter, 
"dn. 
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4. Mutes of the same class must always come together, 
from a principle of euphony. Thus, 


SOFT. INTERMEDIATE. —° ASPIRATE. 
Ld 
eBdop0¢  «é€wra pOovos 
5 3 > 
o-ydo0¢ OKT@ éx6os. 


5. From the organs with which they are pronounced, 
™, 8, are termed labials, or lip-letters; «x,y, y gutturals: 
and 1, 3, 6 dentals. 

6. Four of the consonants are called liquids, namely. 
A, Mv, p; and they are so denominated, because, in pronun- 
ciation, they easily flow into other sounds. 

7. These four liquids, together with the sibilant or hiss- 
ing letter s, are also called semivowels, because their sound 
can be pretty distinctly perceived without the accession of 
a vowel. 

8. There are three double consonants, namely, ¢ &, y, 
composed of any letter of each of the three orders of mutes, 
followed by s. Thus, 

as, Bs, os, form 1; 
ks, ys, xs, form &; 
(rs), 9s, (6s), form €.! 


9. These double consonants are universally used (except 
in Holic and Doric Greek) instead of their corresponding 
simple letters: not, however, where the two simple letters 
belong to two different parts of the compound, as éx-cevo, 
not e&evw.” 


(1) The combinations 7s and 6s are merely inserted to complete 
the analogy to the eye; since ( is equivalent, in fact, to 3¢ merely ; 
and whenever avor 0 comes before o, it is thrown away; as, 
avicw for aviraw, and Treicw for rece. Sometimes, even in the 
case of 3c, the same rejection takes place, as épeicw for épeidow, 
where C could not occupy the place of the characteristic letter (o) of 
the future. . 

(2) Yet ’Adsvate is used instead of "AOjvacde. 
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IV. BREATHINGS. 

1. Every vowel, or diphthong, which is pronounced with- 
out a letter preceding it, is necessarily connected with a 
breathing. 

2. There are two breathings, the soft’ and aspirate; and, 
consequently, every word beginning with a vowel, or diph- 
thong, must be pronounced with one of these breathings. 

3. The signs employed for these breathings are, for the 
soft ("), as aet, €&; and for the aspirate (°), as vrep, sets.” 

4. The soft breathing has no perceptible power?: the 
aspirate is equivalent to the modern h, as irép, pronounced 
huper. 

5. Y at the beginning of words in the Attic dialect is 
always to be.pronounced with the aspirate; as, vaxcvOos, 
VaAos, vBprs. 

6. In diphthongs, the breathings are marked over the 
second vowel; as, ot, at, evOvs, avros; because the breathing 
does not belong to either of the blended vowels separately, 
but to the whole mingled sound. When, however, an 
improper diphthong has the iota adscribed, as in the case of 
capital letters—or otherwise, subscribed—the mark of the 
breathing is placed by or over the initial vowel; as, “Acdys, 
Gons. 

7. P is the only consonant that receives a breathing, 
since it cannot be pronounced without an audible exspiration. 
When p stands at the beginning of a word, therefore, this 
breathing is always the aspirate; as péw, pvtos, which in 
Latin is placed after the R, as rhetor, from the Greek pyrwp. 


0 Called also “ smooth,” and by its Latin name /enis. 
2) Originally, the rough breathing alone had a sign; namely, H, 
and the smooth remained unmarked. Afterward, that sign was 
divided into two halves; and the first half, F, was employed to de- 
note the aspirate, the second half, -}, the soft breathing. By a sub- 
sequent abbreviation of these, two other marks were formed; namely, 
, and , which finally changed into (*) and (’), the signs now in use. 
(3) It attaches itself to the sound pronounced, as if spontaneously, 
without any exertion of the lungs. 
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8. But when a p is followed by another p, the first must 
have the soft breathing, and the latter the aspirate, as 
appyxtos, éppeov ; for two of these letters could not be pro- 
nounced, in succession, each with an aspirate. 


V. DIGAMMA. 


1. Besides the rough breathing, there was in several 
dialects another sound, somewhat similar in nature, formed 
between the lips, and having the same relation to f, ph, and 
v, that the aspirate bears to g, ch, and k. 

2. It was originally a full and strong consonant, and 
represented by a letter (F) closely resembling the Roman F. 
This letter was called digamma, because looking like a 
double gamma; and originally occupied the sixth place in 
the Greek alphabet. 

3. The term Holic digamma was given to it, because it 
was retained in the alphabet principally by those branches 
of the Greek race that were of Holic descent. Its true 
name, however, was Bav (Vau), the other appellation having 
been invented by the grammarians. 

4. In the dialects which retained the digamma, its sound 
was soon softened down; and it then answered, in pronun- 
ciation, to the English wh. Between two vowels it was 
still more attenuated, and passed, even with the Kolians, 
into v; as avyp, avas, for anp, nus. 

5. In ABolic, the digamma served also for the rough 
breathing, which had no place in that dialect.' 


VI. ACCENTS.’ 
1. There are three accents in Greek; the acute, grave, 
and circumflex. 
2. The acute is denoted 5 the sign (‘); as, pvaag. The 


(1) For some further remarks respecting the digamma, consult 
xcursus B, at the end of this volume. 


(2) For a more enlarged view of accents, consult Excursus C. 
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grave is never marked, but lends its sign to the softened 
acute. The circumflex is indicated by ("); as, x7ros. 

3. In every word there can be but one predominant tone, 
to which all the rest are subordinate. This is the sharp or 
acute accent, the fundamental tone of discourse being the 
grave. 

4. The grave accent, therefore, does not require any 
mark ; since if the syllable which receives the strengthened 
accent be ascertained, we know that all the rest must have 
the weaker or fundamental one. Consequently, it would be 
superfluous to write @codwpos, since @codwpos is sufficient. 

5. When a word, which by itself has the acute accent on 
the last syllable, stands in connexion before other words, the 
acute tone is softened down, and passes more or less into 
the grave. This depressed accent is called the softened 
acute, and is indicated by the mark of the grave; the strictly 
grave syllables having, as we have just remarked, no use 
for this sign, and lending it, therefore, to the softened acute. 
Thus, opyy dé woAAa dpqv avayKxale: axa. 

6. The acute accent is placed on one of the last three 
syllables of a word; the circumflex on one of the last two. 

7. All words which have no accent on the last syllable 
are called Barytones; because a syllable neither marked by 
an acute nor circumflex accent has, of course, the grave 
tone (Sapvy rovor). 

8. All words which have the acute on the last syllable 
are called Orytones ('O€vrova, from o&vs and rovos).! 

® 


(1) The ancients observed, in pronunciation, both quantity and 
accent. This, however, is extremely difficult of accomplishment at 
the present day; and it is better for the learner, therefore, to let 
the quantity predominate, as being for us the more important of the 
two. Still, however, the student should accustom himself to distin- 
guish every accented vowel from an unaccented one. Thus, for ex- 
ample, we can accent the first syllable in avOpwrros, and yet keep 
the second-long; as in the English grandfather, dims-basket. Care 
must be taken, at the same time, not to prolong the accented short 
vowels; ag, for example, not to pronounce orep like wep. 
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VIT. MARKS OF READING. 


1. For a period and comma the same signs are employed 
in Greek as in English. 

2. The colon and semicolon have one and the same mark; 
namely, a dot or point above the line; as, eri@Awoé pe’ Kat 
TUPAGS Etat. 

3. A sign of interrogation has this form (;), as, Ti TovTo ; 
It is the same in appearance as our English semicolon, and 
not unlike our mark of interrogation inverted. 

4. No sign of exclamation occurs in the older editions ; 
yet, after interjections, and terms indicative of feeling, it is 
well to put the one in use among us; as, @ fol, To Tapov- 
tov kaxov! dev! dev! 

5. Diastole, or hypodiastéle, has the same sign as the 
comma, and is used in certain small compound words, to 
distinguish them from others; as, 0,7 (‘“‘ whatever,” formed 
from oo7is) to distinguish it from or: (“that”); and 0,7¢ 
(“which also”) to distinguish it from ore (“ when”). 

6. In place, however, of the diastole and hypodiastole, 
many of the more recent editions have merely the syllables 
of such words separate, and without the inserted mark ; as, 
o7t and ove, instead of o,r: and o,re. This method is 
attended with less interruption than the other, and is, at 
the same time, equally perspicuous. | 

7, A dieresis, or sign of separation, is put when two 
vowels that follow in succession are not to be read as a 
diphthong, but separately. It is indicated by two dots 
placed horizontally over the second one of the two vowels; 
and, if the accent fall on that same vowel, the accentual 
mark is placed between the two dots. Thus, aidys (to be 
pronounced a-1d7s), wpais (to be pronounced rpa-is): 


' VII. CONTRACTIONS. 


1. Contractions are of two kinds, proper and i improper ; 
called, otherwise, synefesis and crasis. 
a4 
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2. A proper contraction, or syneresis, is when two single 
vowels, or open sounds, coalesce without change into one 
diphthong ; as, #07 contracted into 7yot; Teiyet contracted 
into reixet. 

3. An improper contraction, or crasis, is when two single 
vowels coalesce, but are mized together to such a degree that 
a vowel or diphthong of a different sound is substituted ; 
as, teiyea contracted into reiyy; o@ euos contracted into 
oupos. 

4. Syllables contracted by crasis are long, and have com- 
monly a mark (’) placed over them, indicative of its having 
taken place. Thus, raya0a for ta ayafa; tavra for ra 
aura. 

5. If, in the process of contraction, a mute is brought 
before an aspirated vowel, the mute is also aspirated ; as, 
Govdaros for rov vdaros; Ootsatcoy for To (uattoy. 

6. The subscript iota ought never to appear in contrac- 
tions by crasis, unless it be found, previous to contraction, 
in the first syllable of the second word. Thus, xgra for 
Kat etra; and éyoda for éya oda. But xdwi for xat émi, 
not k@ai; and «ay for cat av, not Kqv.' 


IX. APOSTROPHE, OR ELISION. 


1. By apostrophe is meant the cutting off of a short vowel 
at the end of a word when the next word begins with a 
vowel; and, when this takes place, it is indicated by the 
mark (’) set over the empty space; as, ew éuov for émi 
éuov. 

2. When the following word has the rough breathing, 
and the elided vowel is preceded by a smooth mute, this 
mute becomes aspirated; as, ad’ ov for amo ov. 

3. The vowels elided by apostrophe are a, e, «, 0, but 
not v. Monosyllables, however, in a, ¢, 0, (the epic pa 


(1) Many editions of the ancient writers, and almost all the 
Lexicons, offend against this rule. e 
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excepted,) and the « in the dative singular and plural of the 
third declension, are not elided. 

4, Neither does the ¢ in 7: and or: suffer elision, except 
in the Homeric dialect. The reason with regard to 7: is, 
that it might sometimes be confounded with te; while, if 
the « in ore suffered elision, or’ might be confounded with — 
ore, and 06° with o6:. 

5. The o in zpo is not elided, ‘and for that very reason is 
not used by the poets before a vowel. In composition, 
however, it coalesces with the augment, and with the initial 
vowel of the following word, and oc and oo are contracted 
into ov; as, mpovruwev for mpoéruev; mpovrros for mpo- 
OnTTOS. 

6. The poets elided, though seldom, the diphthong az; 
‘and only in the passive endings pat, cat, Tat, cba; as, 
BovrAead’ en, Epyou’ éxwv. Of the elision of the diphthong 
ot, nO example is found in Homer and the epic poets. The 
Attics elided it only in oi for ojo: before w, but not in 
poo and oot. 

7. Since elision, by the suppression of vowels, evidently 
hurts, in some degree, distinctness of expression, it is gene- 
rally avoided in prose, so that even the slenderest sounds 
sometimes remain open. 

8. When the first word ends with a long g vowel or diph- 
thong, and the second begins with a short vowel, this latter 
is elided by the Attic poets; as, rov ‘orw for rou éort ; 
‘Epuy ‘uwodate for ‘Epuy éuwoAace. And, in prose writers, 
@ "ya0e for & ayabé. 

9. In diphthongs, also, the first short vowel is cut off 
after a long one in the preceding word, chiefly after 7; as, 
4 ‘voéBea for n eveéBeca; pn vpw for py evpw. 


X. N épeAxvorixdr. 


1. By v édeAxvorixey is meant v appended to certain 
final syllables; and it was so called because, as was erro- 
neously supposed, this v did not belong to the termination, 
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but was appended to the final vowel merely to prevent an 
hiatus (a word ending with a vowel, and the next word 
beginning with one), and therefore drew, as it were, the 
second vowel to the first. | 

2. In truth, however, this v is not, as is generally sup- 
posed, merely an invention for the sake of euphony; but 
belonged to the ancient formation, and was first dropped 
before a consonant as the language became softer. 

3. This » epeAxvotixoy is added (to adopt the language 
of grammarians) to datives plural in ot, and, consequently, 
in & and yw; to the third persons of verbs in ¢ or ¢; to the 
numeral etkoat, “ twenty’; and to the adverbs wépuct, wav- 
' Tatact, voodi, mpoobe, Ke, vv, when the following word be- 
gins with a vowel; as, év panoty oAlyots, waar elmev Exeivots, 
eruwev avrov, eixoow éry yeyovas, &c. 


XI. OTHER FINAL LETTERS. 


1. The letter 5 is sometimes found at the end of words, on 
the same principle as the v épeAxvorixov. Thus, we have 
ovrw before a consonant, and ovrws before a vowel. So 
also in péypis and apis, except that these two last often 
stand without s before a vowel. 

2. In like manner, the particle ov, “not,” takes before a’ 
consonant a final «x, and, consequently, before the rough 
breathing a final y. Thus, od rapeotiv, ove éveotiv, ovy 
vTreoT. tv. 

3. When, however, this particle stands at the end of a 
clause, or where there is a pause in the sense, the x falls 
away; as, rouro 3° ot, “but this not.’ Ov aAN orav—3; 
“ No: but when—?” . 

4, The preposition é&, “ out of,” has this form only be- 
fore vowels and before a pause; as, é& éuov, é& orov, Kakov 
é€. Before all consonants the ¢ of the double letter & (xs) 
- falls away, and the « remains; as, éx rovrov, éx Oadacons, 
ek ys. | 
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XII. CHANGES OF THE CONSONANTS. 


1. In the concurrence of two or more consonants, those 
of the same class can alone stand together, as has already 
been remarked. Hence an aspirated consonant can only 
be joied to an aspirate, a middle to a middle, a smooth to 
asmooth. In the formation of Greek words, therefore, we 
must change 

réerpiBrat into rérperrat. 
yéypaprat =... ~yéyparrat. 


pardos .. paBdos. 
emiypaponv .. emypaBdnv. 
even Ony .. €TupOny. 
tpiPOyoopa .. tpipOynoopat. 
NéAeryyra .. AéAexrat. 
BéBpeyrar .. BéBpexrat. 
0Kd005 .. Orydoos. 
emrexOnv + .. ewréyOnv. 


AeyOnoouar .. AcexOnoopat. 


{In composition, however, the preposition éx remains un- 
changed before 7, 3, 6; and hence we have éexdcdovar, éx- 
bewar, &e. 

2. Three or more consonants cannot stand immediately 
together; but one of them (usually an o standing between 
two consonants) must be omitted, or such forms entirely 
avoided. ‘Thus, 


Instead of rérupobe we say rérupbe. 
metAcyoOar .. mwemAéxOat. 
rétupyrat .. Tvervparat, Or 

o > +4 
TETUMMEVOL ELCt. 


Exceptions—(1.) This rule does not operate in com- 
Pounds, where perspicuity of derivation renders the reten- 
hon of the third consonant necessary ; a8, €xTTve, éxowévda, 
diopBapros. (2.) If the first or last of the three consonants 

e a liquid (A, 4, v, p), whereby the harshness of pronuncia- 
hon 18 softened ; as, éxxAyoia, weuOets, oxAnpos, aobua, 
ato pos. 

3. Two syllables following one another cannot both begin 
with an aspirate (, y, 6); but, in this case, the aspirated 
Consonant which stands at the beginning of the first syllable 
is changed into its kindred smooth. Thus, 
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For gepiAnka we say mepiAnka. 


Xexopyka .. kexapnka. 
deOvnka ..  véOvyxa. 


° 


Exceptions—(1.) The passive termination in 6yy, and all 
its derivative terminations which begin with 6, have no 
influence upon the preceding aspirate; and thus we write, 
wp0abyy, éxvOnv, BapOjoovra, OpepOnvat. In the verbs Oveuw 
and 7:Oéva: alone, 6 is changed into + before those termina- 
tions; as, érvOyy, eréOnv. (2.) So also the adverbial termi- 
nations Oev and &; as, ravtayobev, KopivOor. (3.) In most 
compounds, also, the rule is neglected; as, avOogopos, 
epv0aive. 

4, If the latter aspirate, which caused the change, dis- 
appear, the former resumes its proper shape; thus, Oados 
becomes ragos, “a grave,” by the previous rule; but the 
verb is Oarrw, “I bury.” So tpépw makes Opéyo, in the 
future; Tpéyw, OpéEw: Tipe, Oiyrw; the presents of these 
verbs being changed by the previous rule from Opéda, 
Opéxw, and bide. So also the noun Opc&, “ hair,” makes 
Tptxyos in the genitive (instead of the old form Op:yos), and 
Op:€¢ in the dative plural, where the aspirate re-appears. 

5. The rough breathing likewise disappears in the first 
syllable when y stands in the next. Thus, the old and ge- 
nuine form of éyw was exe, but the-aspirate was changed 
into the smooth for euphony, and re-appears when the y is 
no longer present, as in the future egw. 

6. When the rough breathing meets with a smooth, it 
changes the same into an aspirate, not only in composition, 
but, as has already been remarked, even in accidental con- 
currence; as, “odos (from émi and 000s), dexypepos (from 
déxa and nuépa), ed’ nuépav (for ex’ nuépar), &c. 

7. Aspirates are never doubled; but when two come 
together, the first must be changed into its own smooth; 
as, Lamha, not Lapp; Baxyos, not Bayyos; ’Arbis, not 
"AO6is; Mar@aios, not MabGatos. 

8. The letter p in the beginning of a word is doubled 
whenever it is preceded by a vowel in composition or in- 
flection; as, éppé0qv from péw; appyros, tepippoos, &c. 
After a diphthong, however, the single p remains; as, evpoos, 
evpvO pos. 

9. Before », the labials 8, 7, f, y are changed into pu: 
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as, for rétpiBuat write rérpyypac; for rérumpac write ré- . 
Typpar§ for yéypadpat, yéypayyat. Before the same leiter, 
x and y are changed into 7; as, AéAeypat for AéAexpat ; 
Sédoyuar for dédoxua:: And the linguals 4, 6, 7, ¢ are 
changed before the same into o; as, goua for qdua; 7é- 
‘metopat for wéreOuar; qvvopat for quuTpac; Yydiopa for 
vague 

10. Before o, the linguals 4, 0,7, € are dropped; as, for 
modo write mooi; for TAyOow, TANow; for copatot, compact; 
for apralow, dpracw. 

11. The letter v, before the labials 8, pu, 7, d, yy, is changed 
into 3 as, éuBadAw (from ev and SadrAw), cupmrpaoow (from 
ov and wpacow), &c. The same letter is changed into 
before y, x, x, & (though pronounced as 7g); as, éyyeAaw 
(from év and yeAaw), ovyyaipw (from ovy and yaipw), &c. 

12. If » comes before A or p, it is changed into A or p; 
as, for ovvAcyilw, suvpirra, write ovAAoyilw, cuppiTrw. 

13. The letter v is usually thrown away before o or ¢; as, 
for daipover, ovvEvyia, write Saiuoor, ovgvyia. But the pre- 
position ey before o and € remains throughout unchanged ; 
as, évocio, évCéouct. On the other hand, the preposition 
svv, before o followed by a vowel, changes y into o; as, 
ovecttia, ovoceia, for cvverria, cvvecio. 

14. When the letter v, and +, 3, or 6 following, are toge - 
ther rejected before o, then the vowel remaining, if short, 
is changed into a diphthong; namely, ¢ into e:, and o into ov; 
and, if a doubtful vowel, is lengthened. The long vowels 7 
and remain unchanged. Thus, 


tupOevro: becomes tuOetct. 


orevorw pee OTELow. 
Acovrot ae A€over. 
TUNTOVTCL Pa TUTTOVCL. 
TuYavrTot -.  TINpaot. 
yiyavroe .. -ylyact. 
derkyuyTot .. Oetxvvat. 
TURTWVTCL ee TUT TWO. 


{n some instances, this alteration takes place when only » 
has been rejected; as, évs becomes eis; taAdavs, TaAas ; 
HeAavs, éAas. 
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XIII. FIGURES AFFECTING SYLLABLES. 


1, Prosthesis is the addition of one or more letters at the 
ica of a word; as, opixpos for pxpos; éetxooe for 
elkoo t.! 

2. Paragoge is the addition of one or more letters at the — 
end of a word; as, yo0a for 45; Ad-youotv for Adyots. : 

3. Epenthesis is the insertion of one or more letters in 
the body of a word; as, rroAcuos for mone NOS 3 ommTorepos 
for omorepos. 

4, Syncope is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the body of a word; as, répaos for répatos; marpos 
for warTépos. 

5. Apheresis is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the beginning of a word; as, elBw for Aci(Bo; % for 
pi or ey. 

6. Apocdpe is the taking away of one or more letters 
from the end of a word; as, wap for rapa; do for dayua. 

7. Metathéesis is the transposition of letters and syllables ; 
as, érpabov for érapOor, from wépOw; edpaxoy for édapxor, 
from dépxw; xpadia for xapdia; atrapros for atparros. 

8. Tmesis is the separation of the preposition of a-com- 
pound from the verb by means of some other word inter- 
vening ; as, vmép twa eye for vmepéxery Tuva. 


XIV. DIALECTS.’ 


1. The principal dialects of the Greek language are four ; 
the folic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic. 

2. The £olic retained the most numerous traces of the 
early Greek, and hence the Latin coincides more with this 
than with other dialects. It was distinguished from the 
Doric by trifling differences; chiefly, however, by the use 


(1) Most, if not all, of the examples of prosthesis are, in fact, old 
forms of the language. So also those of paragoge and epenthests. 

(2) For more particular remarks concerning the dialects, consult 
Excursus D, and the observations at the end of each declension, &c. 
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of the digamma before vowels at the beginning and in the 
middle of words, and before some consonants, as p; whereas 
the digamma was dropped by the Doric and other dialects. 

3. The Doric was hard, rough, and broad, particularly 
from the frequent use of a for 7 and w; as, a Ada for 
1 AnOn; tTav Kopav for Trav kopav; and from the use of two 
consonants, where the other Greeks employed the double 
consonants; as, peAtodera for peAilera:t, &c., which was 
also the custom in Holic. It was rudest among the Spar- 
tans, the enemies of all change, and was spoken in its greatest 
purity by the Messenians. 

4. The Ionic was the softest of all the dialects, on ac- 
count of the frequent meeting of vowels, and the rejection 
of aspirated letters, Thus, they said roéw for roa; Tiwreo 
for rirrov; déxouae for déyouar; amatpéw for adaipo. 
Hence, also, it is fond of the hiatus, or confluence of vowel 
sounds, against which the Attic so carefully guards. 

5. The Altic was the most polished dialect, and forms 
the basis of our ordinary grammars. It avoided the colli- 
sion of vowel sounds, and was, therefore, fond of contrac- 
tions. It differed from the Ionic by using the long a where 
the Ionians employed the 9 after a vowel or the letter 6; and 
by preferring the consonants with an aspirate, which the 
Tonians rejected. It employed also, in its later stages, the 
double 6 instead of the old po; and the double rr instead 
of the hissing oo. 


XV. PARTS OF SPEECH. 


1. There are eight parts of speech in Greek; namely, 
Article (dpOpor), Noun (ovoua), Adjective (éwiberoy), Pro- 
* noun (avrwvupia), Verb (ojua), Adverb (éwippnua), Preposi- 
tion (wpobecrs), and Conjunction (civdecpos). 

2. The Interjection is ranked among adverbs. 

3. The Article, Noun, Adjective, and Pronoun, are 
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declined by Genders (yévn), Cases (xrdcets), and Numbers 
(apcOjs01). 

There are three Genders ; the Masculine (yévos apoevexor), 
Feminine (6nAvxov), and Neuter (ovdérepov) ; and to mark 
the gender, the article is usually employed in grammar; 
namely, o for the masculine, 7 for the feminine, and 7 
for the neuter. Thus, 0 avOpwros, “ the man;” 4 yur, 
“ the woman ;” +o xpia, “ the thing.” Some nouns, how- 
ever, are both masculine and feminine; as, 0, 7, Korwvos, 
“ the wild olive-tree.” These are said to be of the common 
oender. 

5, There are three numbers; the Singular (ap:6os Evixis), 
Dual (dvixos), and Plural (wAnOuytixos). The singular 
denotes one; the plural more than one; the > dual, two, or 
a@ pair. 

6. There are five cases; the Nominative (wraots ovopa- 
orixy), Genitive (yevtxn), Dative (Sotixn), Accusative (aitt- 
arixy), and Vocative (kAntiky). 

7. The Greek name of the ablative would be dparperixy; 
but the national grammarians of Greece do not make men- 
tion of this case, because in Greek its form is, in every 
instance, the same with the dative. 


GENERAL RULES. 


1. Nouns of the neuter gender have the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative alike in all the numbers; and these 
cases in the plural end always in a. 

2. The nominative and vocative plural are always alike. 

3. The nominative, accusative, and vocative dual are 
alike ; as also the genitive and dative. 

4. The dative singular, in all three declensions, ends in ¢. 
In the first two, however, the ¢ is subscribed. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in wr. 

6 


=_— 
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XVI THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article is a word prefixed to a noun, and serving 
to ascertain or define it. Its declension is as follows :— 


Singular. 
Mase. Fem. Neuter. 
Nom 0 rT TO the 
Gen. TOU TNS TOU of the 
Dat. TO TH TO to the 
Accus. Tov THY TO the. 
Dual. 
Nom. \ TO Ta TW the two 
Accus. 
Gen. mn a A of or to 
Dat TOL Tay TOL hance. 
Plural. 
Nom, ot ae Ta the 
Gen. TOV Tov Tov of the 
Dat. Tots Tals TOUS to the 
Accus. TOUS Tas Ta the. 


REMARKS ON THE ARTICLE. 


1. The article was originally a demonstrative pronoun ; 
but in the later Ionic and Attic dialects, it became merely 
a means of defining nouns.' 


(1) In the older grammars, two articles are given; the prepositive, 
6, 3, 70; and the postpositive, ds, 7, 6, which we call, at the present 
day, the relative pronoun. In a sentence like the following, “This 
is the man who will deliver us” (Ovrds éoriy 6 avnp bs owoet Huas), 
the two words “‘ the”? and “who” (6 and os) refer so intimately to 
each other, and lock, as it were, into one another, so much like joints, 
connecting in this way the two clauses as members or limbs of one 
sentence, that the Greeks termed them appa, articuli, or joints. 
The first of these, however, namely, 6, 4, 75, stands very commonly 
with its simple clause alone, and is therefore, strictly speaking, in 
such instances, no longer an article or joint. But this arises from the 
circumstance, that, in very many instances of this kind, the second 
clause is not expressed in words, but is left to be mentally supplied ; 
such as, “ Who is spoken of ?” or, “‘ Who is here eid or, 

** Whom 
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2. There is no form of the article for the vocative, for & 
is an interjection. 

3. If the particles ye and de are annexed to the article, it 
has the signification of the pronoun “ this ;” but the declen- 
sion remains the same. Thus, ode, 70, rode, genitive rovde, 
Thode, TovdE, Ke. 

4. In the early Greek, the article was tos, ry, 70; and 
hence arise the plural rot, rat, in Doric and Ionic, and the 
7 in the neuter and the oblique cases. 


XVIL NOUNS. 


1. The Declensions (xAicets) of nouns are three, corre- 
sponding to the first three declensions in Latin. 

2. The First Declension has four terminations; two femi- 
nine, a and 1; and two masculine, as and ys. 

3. The Second Declension has two terminations, os and ov. 
Nouns in os are generally masculine, sometimes feminine : 
nouns in oy are always neuter. 

4, The Third Declension ends in a, «, v, neuter; w femz- 
nine; and v, &, p, o, x, of all genders ; and increases in the 
genitive. 

XVIII. FIRST DECLENSION. 


Terminations. 


a . 
: i masculine. 


; feminine. 


]. Nouns in pa and a pure, (that is, a preceded by a vowell,) 
together with some proper names, as, Anda, “Ardpopéda, 
@®iAouyAa, Acoriva, and also the substantive aAaAa, “ a 
war-cry,” have the genitive in as, and retain their a through 
all the cases of the singular. 


“Whom you know,” &c. Hence it became, by degrees, a usage of 
the language to annex the prepositive article 6, j, 7d by itself to 
every object which is to be represented as definite, either by means 
of the language itself or from the circumstances. In their whole 
theory, however, the two articles are adjective pronouns. (Butt- 
mann’s larger Grammar, p.121. Robinson’s Translation.) 


” 
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2. All the contracted nouns of this declension likewise 
retain the a in the genitive and other cases of the singular ; 
as, mva, pv-as, &c.; "AOnva, "AOnv-as, &c. 

3. All other nouns in a have the genitive in ys, and 
dative in 7; but in the accusative and vocative they resume 
their a. 

4, Nouns in » retain the 7 throughout the singular num- 
ber; making the accusative in 7v, and the vocative in 9. 


EXAMPLEs. 


4 yuépa, “ the day.” 


Singular. Dual. ~ Plural. 
N. 9  Hqmép-a TA HMep-a | af iyép-a 
G. tris juép-as Tai nuép-aw Tay muep-av 
D. ro jméEp-a Taty nuép-aw Talis Huép-ats 
A. Thy nuép-av Ta  Mep-a Tas nuép-as 
V. nmép-a nuép-a NMép-ale 

4 codia, “ wisdom.” . 
N. 4 cogi-a Ta sodi-a ai codi-at 
G. ris codi-as Tay gsodi-av Toav copt-av 
D. 79 codi-a Tay codi-aw Tats copi-ats 
A. riv codi-ayv 7a aodi-a Tas aodi-as 
V. copi-a copi-a wopi-at. 


7 doga, * the opinion.” 
7 p 


N. 9 d0é-a Ta ddt-a ai bo &-at 
G. tis dd&=ns raty dot-awv Tav dot-av 
D. 79 d0k-y raw de&-aw Tats d0&-ais 
A. viv déb-av Ta ddé-a tas dd6k-as 
V. ddé-a d0f-a d5E-at. 
4 kepady, “ the head.” 
N. }  xepad-7 Ta Kepad-d ai = xepad-at 
G. ris xepad-hs Tay Kepad-atv TeV Kepar-@v 
D. 79 Kepad-n Tay Ke@aA-atv Tals Kepadr-ats 
A. tiv xepad-yv | Ta Kepad-a Tas Kepad-ds 
ve, KepaA-n . Kead-a Kepaa-ai. 


Like jpépa. 
Ovpa, a door. 
édpa, @ seat. 


DECLINE 


ayopa, a market-place. 


@yxvpa, an anchor. 
yépupa, a bridge. 


Like doa. 


yA@ooa, a tongue. 
diva, thirst. 
mecva, hunger. 
OdAacea, the sea. 
piCa, a root. 
auiAAa, a contest. 
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Like codia. 
oixia, a house. 
oxid, a shadow. 
pihia, friendship. 
airia, @ cause. 
aAndeca, truth. 


Like xepaAn. 
coun, hair. 
dav, & voice. 
@0o7, & song. 
vepéAn, @ cloud. 
oeAnvn, the moon. 
Tin, honour. 


5. Nouns in as make the genitive in ov, and the dative 
in q, and the remaining cases like those of suépa. 

6. Nouns in 4s make the genitive in ov, the accusative in 
nv, and the vocative in y, and the rest like yuépa, 


EXAMPLEs, © 


o veavias, “ the youth.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
o? QA 
N. 6 veavi-as T® veavi-a of = veavi-at 
~ 
G. Tot veavi-ov Tow veavi-atv | TOY veavi-av 
a 4 “ 4 A e , 
D. 7 veavi-a Tow veavi-aw Tots veavi-ats 
v4 A 
A. Tov veavi-av T®) veavi-a Tous veavi-as 
4 a 
Vv. veavi-a veavi-a veavi-at. 
€ 4 39 
o TeAwyns, “ the tax-gatherer. 
A 
N. 6 = reAady-no Te) TeA@y-a of TeA@v-at 
A 4 “a 2 Cal nw 
G. Tov TeAdv-ou Toly TEeA@Y-alv TOY TeAWV-QV 
~ n~ 
D. re® rTeAdr-y Tow TEeA@y-aww Tots TEeAwy-als 
A. Tov Tedev-ny TW) TeAor-a TOUS TEA@Y-as 
y. TeAwy-n TeAwv-a TeA@y-al. 
DEcLINE 


Like veavias. 


Like reAdvys. 


povias, a solitary. 

Tapias, a steward. 
koxAias, a snail. 

Alveias, /Eneas. 
Tlu@aydépas, Pythagoras. 
‘Avakaydpas, Anaxagoras. 


axivaxns, a short sword. 
xEtporéxvns, & workman. 
aiyoOnAns, & goat-sucker. 
EAAnvodixns, ajudge at the games. 
"Arpeédns, Atrides. 

"Ayxions, Anchises. 
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7. Nouns in tys, compounds in ays, as Kwverns, “ an 
impudent person ;” names indicative of nations, as [épors, 
“a Persian,” ZKvOns, “a Scythian ;” together with deriva- 
tives from petpa, TwAG, and tpiBw, as yewpéeTpys, “a geo- 
meter,” prporaAns, “a vender of perfumes,” mwadorpiBns, 
“a teacher of gymnastics ;” make the vocative singular in a, 
notin 7. Thus, xvvwmys, voc. kvvoTe ; Tlépons, voc. [époa. 
But Ilépons, a man’s name (Perses), makes . 

8. Nouns in orys have or @ in the vocative; as, Ayorys, 
“a robber,” voc. Anory or Anora. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


1. In forming these contractions, ea preceded by p, and 
by aa, becomes @; as, épéa, contracted goa, “ wool;” vada, 
wa, “a mina ;” Bopéas, Boppas, * the north wind.” 

2. But ea not preceded by ¢, or aa, and also ey and on, 
become 7; as, yéa, yn, “the earth;” yadén, yarn, “a 
weasel ;” Serroy, derA7, “double ;” ‘Epuécas, ‘Epuis, “ Mer- 
cury ;” “AqweAAéns, *ATeAARs, “ Apelles.” 

3. In the genitive, ov absorbs the preceding vowel; as, 
‘Epyéov, "Epuov. 


EXAMPLES. 


€péa, contr. épa, “ wool.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. épé-a ép-a épé-a épé-at = Ep-at 
G. epé-as ép-Gs | épé-aw épe-v ép-iv 
D. epe-g €p-a épé-aw €pé-ais ép-ats 
A. gpe-ay ép-av | épé-a épé-as ép-as 
V. épé-a ep | boda épé-at — ép-at. 

yanén, contr. yaA7, “a weasel.” 
N, YArE-n = yad-7 yaNé-a yad-a yané-at yan-at 
G, YaAE-ns yaA-fs | yadé-aw yad-aiv | yade-Bv yah-ov 
D. yadé-g yar-9 | yard-aw yad-aiv | yadé-ats yaA-ats 
- YAAG-ny yad-jv | yadé-a yad-2 | yadd-as yaA-Gs 


+ YQAG-n  yad-7 yaNé-a yad-a yal é-at yaA-at. 
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DIALECTS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 


1. Instead of the termination ys and as of the nomina- 
tive singular, the Holians employed a. Hence roiytys and 
veavias become, in AKolic Greek, ro:jra, veavia. So also 
we have in the same dialect the Homeric nominatives, 
pyriera, vepeAnyepera, evpvord, &c. From this source 
comes the Latin nominative singular of the first declension, 
poeta, cometa, &c. 

2. The olians made the genitive singular end in ats,. 
and also in as, which latter form was common unto them 
with the Dorians. Thus, yyépats for nuépas; doéas for 
doEng, from the Holic nominative dofa. From the genitive 
in ais the Latins derived, by dropping the final s, their old 
genitive of the first declension in a2, as musa?, aulat, terrat, 
which was afterward changed to «@. The other genitive, 
namely, that in as, gave rise to another early form of the 
genitive in Latin, that in as, which still remains in pater- 
familias, materfamilias, &e: 

3. The olians used in the genitive plural awy instead 
of wy, and in the accusative plural they had ars for as. 
Thus, weAicoaer for pedccoor ; kanats, coats, for KaAas, 
oopas. 

4. The Dorians employed the broad a in the termination 
as well as other parts of the nominative and oblique cases. 
Thus, pup, Doric Papa; vindy, Doric viuda; Pyuyr, 
Doric @ayar, 

5. The Dorians give nouns in as the genitive in a; as, 
Aiveias, gen. Aweia ; TIyAcidas, gen. IImAcida. This geni- 
tive is formed by contraction from ao; thus Aiveiao, con- 
tracted Aiveia; [IyAeidao, contracted Tiyrcida, So also, 
in the plural, they contracted awy into av, saying, for MeAc- 
awv, MeAcay ; for OnAvrepawy, OyAvrepav, &c., where the 
Tonic has éwy, and the Attic ov. 

6. The Ionians changed the long a of this declension 
into n; as, coin, nuépy, venvins, &c.; very seldom, how- 
ever, the short a. The Ionians also changed ov of the 
genitive singular into ew, and wy of the genitive plural into 
EY 5 thus "Arpeidew for "Arpeidou ; : TonTew for Totytov ; 
kopyntéwy for kountav; ixetéwy for ixerov. 

7. The Ionians employed the termination ea : instead of 
nv in the accusative ‘singular of nouns in NS 5 @B, deorrorea 
for deororny ; KauSisca for KauSvonv. Soin the accusative 
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plural they used eas for as; as, deoworeas for deoworas. 
8. The Ionians, im the Dative plural, employed nox for 
ais; as, deoworno: for deoworats; vyotwrnot for vnororas. 


XIX. SECOND DECLENSION. 


Terminations. 


os, masculine, sometimes feminine. 
ov, always neuter.’ 


EXAMPLES. 
0 Aoyos, “ the discourse.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6  Adypos To Ady-w of = Adyoe 
G. Tov Ady-ou Tow Ady-otw Tav Ady-wv 
D. 76 Ady-e Tow Ady-otv Tots Ady-o1s 
A. Tov Ady-ov To) Ady-w Tous Ady-ous 
Vv. Ady-e Ady-c Ady-08 
000s, “ the way.” 
N. 4 68-05 Ta 60-0 ai 63-08 
G. ris 63-00 Tatv 6d-ovv TOV 6d-av 
D. 79 63-0 atv 63-o8v Tats 60-ots 
A. thv 68-0v Ta 8 60-@ Tas 6d-ous 
V. 63-¢ é3-@ 63-06. 


to dwpor, “ the gift.” 


N. 7d dap-ov To  d3dbp-0 Ta dap-a 
G. rot ddép-ou Totv dwp-ow Tav dswp-wv 
D. r@ 6 Totv dwp-olv Tots dwp-ots 
A. 73 dap-ov T®) dwp-w Ta dap-a 
¥: d@p-ov dwp-c dwp-a. 


eth wn ae a ee eo OS et 
(1) Except in diminutives of female names, where, by a species 
oF synesis, the gender refers to the person meant, not to the termi- 
of the noun. Thus, 4 TAuxéptov, from TAvxepa; 9 Acovriov, 
8o in Terence, “ mea Glycerium.” 
Cc 


&e, 
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DEc.INE, 

Like Aoyos. Like dapov. 
d7os, the people. dévdpov, a tree. 
KUptos, a master. EvAov, wocd. 
a@vOpwtros, @ man. opyavov, an instrument. 
adeAgos, a brother. épyov, a work. 
vids, & son. piAov, an apple. 
dvemos, a wind. m@poBarov, a sheep. 
ayyeAos, & messenger. Ceov, an animal. 
vouos, a law. Téxvov, a child. 
oikos, a house. pddov, a rose. 
oivos, wine. oUxKov, a fig. 

Like odds. 


dpareAos, @ vine. 
vijoos, an island. 
vooos, a disease. 
o7rodos, ashes. 
aap0évos, & maiden. 
BiBAos, a book. 


1. Many words of this declension have a double gender, 
as something masculine or feminine is denoted by them; 
as, 0 Oeos, “ the god,” % eas, “ the goddess ;” 0 avOpwros 
“the man,” 4 dvOpwros, “the woman;” o apxrtos, “ the 
he-bear,” 1 apxros, “ the she-bear,” &c. 

2. Others, again, have a double gender, without such 
reason; as, 0, 7, pivos, “the skin;” 0, 4, Oapvos, “ the 
shrub;” 0, 4, BapBrros, “the lyre;” 0, 1, oipos, “ the 
path,” &e. 

3. Some with the gender alter likewise the meaning; % 
o Cuyas, “ the yoke,” 4 Cuos, “ the balance ;” 0 twros, “ the 
horse,” 4 tmmos, “the cavalry,” and also “the mare; . 
© AEKOos, “ pulse-broth,” 4 AéKiBos, “ the yolk of an egg. 

4. The following become neuter in the plural : 


o Boorpyyos _ the curl va Boorpuyxa.. 
o decpos the chain Ta deoud. 

0 Geo pos the law va Oeoma. 

o didpos the chariot-seat a didpa. 

n KéAevOos — the way Ta KéAeva. 

o AvyxvoS the torch Ta Avyva. 

0 OlTOS the corn. Ta OlTa. 


5. The vocative singular has not only e, but likewise os 
for a termination. Thus, 6 6eds, voc. @ Oeos. So, also, 
@ didos, &c. This is particularly the case in the Attic 


dialect. 


ATTIC FORM OF DECLENSION. ' 


1. The Attic form of declension makes the vocative like 
the nominative, and has w in the termination of every case. 
2. The final v is often omitted in the accusative singu- 


lar; as, Aayew for Aaywv ; vew for vedv; ew for cwv. This ° 


is particularly the case in proper names; as, Ko, Kéw, Téw, 
“Adw, for Kav, Kéwr, &c. 


EXAMPLES. : 


o Aayus, “‘ the hare.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6 Aay-ts T® Aay-wo | ao 8©=©. Aay-@ 
G. Tov Aay-w Totv Aay-av Tov Aay-av 
D. 7@ Aay-& Tov Aay-av Tots Aay-@s 
A. Tov Aay-ov T® Aay-w Tous Aay-es 
Vv. Aay-as Aay-w Aay-. 


To aveyeuyr, “ the dining-room.” 


N. 70 avarye-av To avarye-w Ta + avaye-w 
G. Tov avwye-w ToLv averye-@v TOV avarye-wv 
D. 7@ averye-p Totv avarye-ov Tots avarye-ws 
A. Td avérye-wv TO  avorye-o Ta = averye-w 
V averye-ov * avarye-w avirye-c. 


1. The neuters of some adjectives have also w in the 
nominative and accusative, especially ayypuws, neuter ayypw. 
2. Words, which otherwise belong to the third declen- 
sion, are often declined after this particular form ; as, Mivew 


(1) Buttmann calls this an old and peculiar mode of inflection, 
employed by the Attics (Ausf. Sprachl. p.157). Thiersch, on the 
contrary (G. G. § 53, 4), maintains that these forms arise merely 
from the rejection of the formal letters o, «, a after the vowels con- 
tracted into ew. Buttmann’s opinion is undoubtedly the true one. 

c2 
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F woot oo yf Er a et mM gute se, - anny 


er a a ee ee ts 


——— 
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(from Mivas, Mivwos) for Mivwa in the accusative. 30 
also, yedov (from nérus, yéAwrtos) for yéAwta; and sow 
(from ypws, ypwos) for 7, npwa. 

3. Only one neuter in ws is assigned to this form of de- 
clension ; namely, TO xpews, the debt. According to the 
ancient grammarians, it has ypéws not only in the accusa- 
tive, but also in the genitive singular. All the other parts 
are formed from ypéos ; thus pl. ypéa, &c. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The letters e0, oc, and oo become ov; as, adeAgudéos 
contracted adeAdidov's ; voe, vou; vdos, vous. 

2. A short vowel before a long one, or a diphthong, is 
absorbed; as, TAOwy, TA@Y; TACOLY; TAOLY. 

3..In the neuter, a absorbs the preceding vowel, and 
becomes long ; as, ooréa, oora. 

4. In the vocative, ee is not contracted ; as, adeAidee. 


EXAMPLES. 
€ , d A 6 h hd d bP) 
0 voos, contracted vous, * the mind. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6 = vd-05 ~=vous To vd-w vo of  vo~ot vot 
wo 
G. rou yd-ov vou Totv vd-otv votv T@VY vO-@V VevV 
nw -~ n~ 
D. 7@ vee vo TOlV vO-olv votv TOls vO~ots vots 
ld ‘ A 
A. Tov vd-ov vouv TW vO va TOUS v0-oUs vous 
4 
V. yo-e -vov- vO-w «Va vO-0l vot. 


\ 3 2 > ~ 3) 
To ooréov, contracted ocrovy, “ the bone. 

\ 9 4 ? nA Q ° ? r A QA r ? > “nw 
To GoTé-ov GoT-ouv | TH GeTé-w GoT-@ | TA OGoTe-a GoT-a 
nw ~ ~ 

Tov ooré-ov GoT-ov | Tolv GoTé-olv OoT-oLV | TOV OOTE-wY GOT-OYV 
n > , 9 A mA 3» v4 > “a OA » vd > ” 
T) ooré-~ doT-@ | ToLv daTé-oLv doT-oLv | Tots doTE-oL5 dOT-OtS 
Q 2 v4 i) A “ ? ? > lal > , ? lal 
To oorTé-ov GoT-ovv | TW GoTé-@ GoT-@ | Ta GoTéa GoT-a 
oTé-ov OoT-ovUV GorTé-w OOT-@ OorTé-a GoT-a. 


SP ORZ 


DIALECTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 


1. The Aolians wrote the dative singular without the « 
subscribed ; as, cope for cope. Hence the Latin dative 
and ablative in o of the second declension. In the accu- 
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sative plural they are said to have employed the termina- 
tion ots for ovs; as, KaTTots vouors for KaTa TOUS VvomoOUS. 

2. The Dorians changed the termination os of the nomi- 
native into op; as, Tioceop 0 MiAyjorop for Tipobeos o 
MiAyotos. In the genitive singular they changed the ter- 
mination ov into w; as, T@ vouw for Tov vouov. And in 
the accusative plural they employed the termination ws for 
ous; as, Tws AvKws for tovs AvKovs. Hence the accusative 
plural in os of the second declension of Latin nouns. — 

3. The Ionians use ew, in the termination of the genitive 
singular, for ov; as, Kpoisew for Kpoicov; Barrew for Bat- 
cov. In the plural they changed ay of the genitive into 
éwv; as, wescéwy for tecoov; mupéwy for mupov; and in 
the dative used oor for ots; as, AiBoree for AiBors. 

4. The form of the genitive oro for ov occurs, for the most 
part, in the poets only, chiefly the epic. The original form 
of the genitive seems to have been -oa (analogous to ao in 
the first declension), whence came oo, and by contraction 
ov. In the genitive and dative dual the epic poets insert 
an c3 as, (wroltv, Guotty, orabpottv. 

5. The old form of the dative occurs also in the Attic; as, 
xaxovow, Plat. Gorg. p. 497, D.; rovroror, ib. p. 28; otkororv, 


Soph. Gd. T. 249, &. 


XX. THIRD DECLENSION. 


Terminations. 
a, t, v, neuter. 
w, feminine. 
v, &, p, o, wy, of all genders. 


1. The third declension is distinguished from the two 
preceding in making the oblique cases longer by one syllable 
than the nominative. In other words, it is said to increase 
in the genitive. The genitive ends always in os. 

2. The root of the words in this declension is generally 
disguised in the nominative by added vowels and conso- 
nants, and is to be discovered by taking away os from the 
genitive. Thus, nominative o daiuor, “ the deity,” genitive 
daisov-oc, root datuov; 0 yiryas, “the giant,” gen. yiyavt-os, 
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root yiyavr; to copa, “the body,” gen. cwpuat-os, root 
owpar, &c. 


EXaMPLes. ! 
o Onp, “the wild beast.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6 Op | Two Ofjp-e of ——Oijp-es 
G. Tov Onp-0s | Tov Onp-otv tev Onp-av 
D. re Onp-i Towv Onp-owv | Tots Onp-ct 
A. rév Oijp-a Ta O7p-e Tous O7p-as 
V. Onp O7p-e | Onp-~es. 


€ ‘ 
o awry, “ the age.” 


€ om | N 2A e Cy) 

N. 6 = atwv Tw alwv-e ot Qi@v-€s 
A aA fo) 22 lat 4 

G. Tov alwv-os TOL Giwyv-otv TY AiWy-wv 

IA “a 22 in TA 2 

D. Ta al@v-t TOLY al@v-oLVv Tols Gla-ot 
x ban) a IA x 5 Ya) 

A. Tov alov-a TW dl@v-e Tous al@v-as 
bm | b any TA 

Vv. Qiwyv Aiav-E alav-es. 


o Oaiswv, “the deity.” ° 


N. 6 datuov To  daipov-e ot daipov-es 
G. Tov daiuov-os | Totv datuov-owv’ Tov dsatpdev-wv 
D. 78 daiuov-t Totv datudv-ov Tots daipo-oe? 
A. Tov daiov-a Ta)  daipov-e Tous Saipov-as 
V. Satpov daiuov-e daipuov-es. 
0 Aéwy, “ the lion.” 
N. 6 Aéayv T® Aé€ovr-e of  A€ovr-es 
G. Tov A€ovt-os Tow AedyT-owv Tav AEcdvT-wv 
D. 7O Aéovr-« Totv AedvT-oty Tots Aéov-ot 4 
A. Tov Aéovt-a T) A€ovT-e Tous AéovT-as 
V. Aégov Agovr-e Adovt-es. 


(1) We have placed the paradigms before the remarks on the 
formation of the cases, an arrangement less repulsive to the learner 
than the other would have been; though, in strictness, the remarks 
on the cases ought to come first. a 

(2) Old form aiav-c1; whence, by rejecting v before o, we have 
Alw-Cl. : 

(3) Old form daiuov-cr; whence, by rejecting v before o, and re 

“taining the short vowel of the root, we have daiyo-cr. 

(4) Old form Agovr-o1; whence, by rejecting the vr, and changiag 

o into ov, we have Adou-ot. 
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9 AatAay, “ the storm.” 


‘ Singular. Dual. Plural. 

G 1 Aataary Ta AaiAaT-e ai = AaiAatr-es 
D TIS Aaiderr-os Tawv AatAarr-otv Tav Aat\ar-ov 
te Ca a) 
rs 72 Aaidan-t Tatv AaiAaTr-owv rats Aaidayy-s | 
“~ TV Aaidan-a Ta AaidaTt-e Tas AaiAat-as 

Aataay AaiAat-e AatAan-es. 
4 wrépvé, “ the wing.” 
N. 5) wréput Ta WTEéepvy-e ai =s-_ wréepuy-€s 
G. ris wrépuy-0s Talv Wrepvy-olv TOV WrEepvy-wv 
D. 79 wrépvy-t Talv wrepvy-otv Tais wréput-t * 
A. tThv wrépvy-a Ta + wWrépvy-e Tas ~Wrépvy-as 
V. arépv& awrépuy-e WTEpPVY-Es. 
o épws, “the love.” 
V. 6° &pas Tw pwr-e of  épwrt-es 
G. to gpwr-os Tolv épwrT-otv TOV EpWT-WY 
la) la 9 nw 
D. to &pwr-e Tolv épwr-otv tos &pw-or® 
NX 
A. tov épwr-a Tw &pwrt-e Tous épwr-as 
7 f 
V. pas épar-e epwr-es. 
€ XN 
o iuas, “the thong.” 

N. 6 inds To (wavT-e of = iuavT-es 
G. rod iuavr-os Tow ivavT-ow Tav iMavT-ov 
D. 7 iuavr-c Tow t(uavT-ow Tots imao-t * 

_ A. ov tudvr-a Tw ipavt-e * TOUS (MaVvT-as 
V. iuav iuavT-e (uavr-es. 

n padayé, “ the phalanx.” 

N. 7 = pdAayé Ta oadayy-e ai = @aAayy-es 
G. tis parayy-os Tatv paAdayy-ow Tov padayy-ov 
D. 79 paAayy-c Taiv padayy-ow rats padayé-e © 
A. tiv paAayy-a Ta padayy-€ Tas padayy-as 
V. parayé padrayy-e 


padayy-cs. 


(1) Old form AaiAan-or ; whence, by substituting the double letter 
we have AaiAayr-r. 

(2) ee form wrépvy-o1; whence, by substituting & for ys, we have 
Wrepvé-t. | 
3 (3) Old form épwr-or; whence, by rejecting 7 before o, we have 
€pO-o1, 

(4) Old form fudve-ot. 

(5) Old form parayy-ct. 
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Singular. Dual. 
N. 6 Oe tT  00-€ 
aA 
G. Tov Oa-ds Totv Ow-oww 
nn 
D. 7 60-i Tow O0-owwv 
A. Tov 0a-a tT) Ga-e 
Vv. Ows Aa-e 
e “ 
o xis, “ the wood-worm.” 
N. 6 xis Td) Ki-e 
G. Tov Kt-ds TOLV KI-oLV 
A a 
D. 70 xe-t Tol Ki-oLv 
A. Tov Ki-v Tw) Ki-€ 
Vv. kis Ki-e 
“ ~~ 6 do 
To owpa, “the body. 
Q 
N. ro capa TT) copaT-e 
G. Tot ompat-os Totv TW"aT-olv 
aw 
D. 76 coépar-s TOW TMpaT-oLV 
A ‘ 
A. T6 cpa TO) owMpaT-6 
V. coma TwpaT-e 
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o Oas, “ the jackal.” 


A 
Tov 
“w 
TOUS 
AY 
Tous 


\ 


Ta 
lant 
Tov 
a) 
Toles 


Ta 


gopuaT-a 
COLaT-wv 
ompa-or! 
oopaT-a 
COmAT-a. 


EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE IN DECLENSION. 


Nom Gen. 
r é OTS, 
4 cape oapKos, 
6 0 wrip ~THpos, 
6 xnpv& -UKOS, 
4 prog -0'705, 
H Opie TPLXOS, 
TO Pas pws, 
4 giderns — -tHTOS, 
TO BovAeuna -aTos, 
TO meat -(TOS, 
 jWeAeids -ddos, 
1} KOpus -v0os, 
6 yiryas -avTos, 
6 ddovs -OvTOS, 
& Aaiyé “tS, 
H oarAmyE -cyYyos, 


Nom 
the voice. 6 dva 
the flesh. } GAs 
the preserver.|6 yWaAryp 
the herald. } pis 
the flame. 6 yemuov 
the hair. 6 wWap 
the light. 6 Aquay 
the friendship.|6 dxpov 
the counsel. [4 wo 
the honey. TO TUp 
the dove. 4 Aaprdas 
the helmet. [6 ydprup 
the giant. 6 prop 
the tooth. 6 xépaké 
the pebble. [4 add 
the trumpet. | 75 ots 


(1) Old form, cdpar-cr. 


Gen. 


-axros, the king. 
GAos,. the sea. 
-fjpos, the harper. 
ptvos, the nose. 
-@vos, the storm. 
vrapos, the starling. ° 
-évos, the harbour. 
-oves, the anvil. 
vuxros, the night. 
mupos, the fire. 
-ddos, the torch. 
-Upos, the witness. 
-opos, the orator. 
-axos, the raven. 
-exos, the fox. 
Tos, the ear. 
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FORMATION OF THE CASES. 


Genitive. 


As a general rule, the genitive singular of nouns of the 
third declension is formed by adding os to the termination 
of the root; such changes taking place, at the same time, 
as the laws of euphony require. 


1. Some nouns, and chiefly those which, in the nomina- 
tive, end in » or p, form the genitive by adding os to the 
termination of the nominative; as, yyy, “a month,” gen. 
ByV-05; Gwryp, “a preserver,’ gen. swrip-os, &c. In the 
greater part, however, the long vowel in the termination of 
the nominative is changed into the corresponding short 
vowel; as, Asuyv, “a harbour,’ gen. Aipév-os; pytnp, 
“a mother,” gen. pytép-os; yeAtdov, “a swallow,” gen. 
xedidov-os, &e. | 

2. When the nominative already has a final s, this final 
letter disappears before the os of the genitive, and the long 
vowel preceding it in the termination of the nominative is 
changed into its corresponding short; as, tpenpys, “a tri- 
reme,” gen. tpinpeos, &e. : 

3. When the nominative ends in a déuble consonant, 
such as € (which is equivalent to ys, xs, or ys) or W (equi- 
valent to Bs, ws, or ds), the double consonant is resolved 
into its component parts, the termination os is added, and 
the s, or final letter of the root, is thrown out; as, aié, 
a goat,” resolved into alys, genitive aty-os; adwmré, 
“a fox,” resolved into aAwmnxs, genitive (with the short 
vowel also for the long) aAwex-os. So, also, dpié, 
“hair” (zpixys), gen. tptx-05; PAew, “a vein” (pAeBs), gen. 
PreBos; any, “ an eye” (ams), gen. wr-ds 5 KaTHALp, “ a roof” 
(xarnrids), gen. karyAip-os. In like manner, dadayé, “a 
Phalanz” (parayys), gen. Parayy-os; Adpuyé, “the larynx” 
(Agpuyrys), gen. Adpuey-os.! 


(1) Sometimes, instead of these, which were the regular forms, we 
find them with only a single 3; as, pdpvyos, Od. 9.373; Eurip. 
Cycl. 592. So Adpvyos, Schweigh. ad Athen. vol.iv. p.545. But 
Auyé, “ the lynx,” has both Avyxos and Avyyds. So, also, ve and 
avat make vuxrds and dvaxros ; the 7 being a part of the root (voxrs) 
of the former, and, in the case of the latter, being brought in probably 

c3 to 
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4, Nominatives in as, ets, and ovs, being, for the most 
part, formed from roots ending in arts, evrs, ovts (where 
the vy and 7 are thrown out, and the preceding short vowel 
is either made long or else is changed into a diphthong), 
have their genitives in avros, evtos, or ovtos. Thus, eréhas, 
“an elephant” (root ehépavts), g renitive erepart-os 5 tpo- 
ets, “the river Simois” (root Siders), gen. Lioevros ; 
odous, “a tooth” (root odors), gen. odovt-os. 

5. Words which end in a, ¢, v, add the syllable tos to 
the termination of the nominative, and thus form the geni- 
tive case; as, owpa, “@ body,” genitive cwpat-os; méAr, 
“honey,” gen. pédct-os. ‘Those in v change also this vowel 
into a before tos; as, Sop, “@ spear,” gen. dopat-os ; 
yovu, “a knee,” gen. yovat-os. In strictness, however, 
these nouns in a, ¢, v come from roots that terminate in 7; 
as, copat, wert; and hence os is only added, in fact, to 
the root. While with regard to the vowel-change in yovv, 
dopu, and other words of “similar ending, it must be borne 
in mind that the old nominatives were in as, as syovas, dopas 
(i.e. yovars, dopats), whence, of course, the genitives yovat-os 
and depat-os, by dropping the final ¢ of the root.' 

6. Words in ap make either aros in the genitive ; ; as, 
ovetap, “a dream,” gen. ovelat-o¢ 5 yap, “ the liver,” gen. 
YT AT-0s 5 quap, <a day,” gen. IPAT-0s 5 ppeap, “a well, = 

wen. Ppeat-os ; or else apos ; as, éap, “ spring,” gen. €ap-os ; 
pao, “the palm of the hand,” gen. Oévap-os. But dauap 
makes dapapr-os. 

7. Neuters in as make partly aT os ; as, kpéas, “ Aesh,” 
genitive xpeat-os; Képas, “a horn,” gen. Képar- os. More 
commonly, however, they form the genitive in aos; as, 
xvédas, “darkness,” gen. Kvédpa-os os, In which case the 
Attics contract the termination aos into ws; as, Képws, 
Kpews, &e. 


— 


to strengthen the root avak, after the removal of thes. From the 
regular declension of dvak (i.e. dvax-os in the genitive, &c.) comes 
“Avaxes, the name of Castor and Pollux; while, on the other hand, 

the oblique cases of nor in Latin shew the ¢ of the root. Compare 
the German nacht and the English night. 

) Matthia, G. G. vol.i. § 72,1. The noun aha, * “milk,” makes 
aAaxT-os, as from yarat (i.e. yahaxrs) oivyTt, ** mustard,” makes, 
according to § 11, cwa7m-os, and in Attic owyme-ws 3 dot, “a city,” 
makes dore-os, Att. dore-ws. Other nouns in v also vary from the 
rule above given; as, daxpu, “a tear,” gen. 3axpu-os, Kc. 


et moat 
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8. Nominatives in avs make aos and 705; as, vavus, “a 
ship,” gen. vaos and vyos. 

- 9, Nominatives in ES, different from those mentioned in 
§ 4, make the genitive in evos 5 as, Kreis, “a comb,” gen. 
KTev-0¢ 3 OF iM etd0¢; as KAets, “a key,” gen. KAecdos. 

10. Nominatives in NS, other than those alluded to under 
§ 2, make the genitive in NTOS and os; as, pirorys, “friend- 
ship,” gen. pidornt-os 3 Tévys, “ @ poor man,” gen. méVITOS ; 
Tlapyys, “a mountain on the confines of Attica,” gen. 
Ilapvy6-os. Here again os is added to the termination of 
the roots, pidoryt, TEVvYT, &e. 

11. Nominatives in «¢ make the genitive in tos, «dos, 
tOos, «Tos, and ¢ V0. The Attics, however, changed 40s into 
ews. Thus, ons, “@ serpent,” gen. odp-tos (Att. op- -€0S) ; 
eAmis, “ hope,” gen. éAmid-os 5 opus, “a bird,” gen. opvi0-os 5 
xapis, “a favour,” gen. yaprr-os ; axtis, “a ‘beam of the 
sun,” gen. axttv-os. All these terminations, like those 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, are only os added to 
the several roots. 

12. Neuters in os make the genitive in €os, which the 
Attics contract into ovs; as, Tetyos, “a wall,” gen. TELYE-05, 
contr. TetX-ous. 

13. Words in ous, other than those mentioned under § 4, 
make the genitive in 00s; as, Bovs, “an on,” gen. Bo-os. 
Some again, when ovs arises by contraction from oes, gen. 
oevtos, make the genitive in ovyros; as, "Orous, “ the 
name of a city,” gen. ’Orovrt-os. So, also, Tpamelous, 
peAcTous, &c. 

14. Words in v& make the genitive in vos; as, diapré, 
“a canal,” gen. diwpvy-os. Others have vyos; as, 2s, 
“the river Styx,” gen. Ervy-os. 

15. Words in vs make vos; as, oops, “the loins,” gen. 
orpu-os 3 dpvs, “a tree,” gen. dpu-os; and sometimes vdos, 
vBos, and vvos ; as, xAaus, “@ cloak,” ven. xAapud-os ; 
Kopus, “@ helmet,” gen. Kopu6-os ; K@MUS, «4 bundle,” gen. 
K@pv0-0¢ 5 Popxrs, “ Phorcys,” gen. Popkvy-os. 

16. Words in ws make wos, wros, oos (contr. ous), and 
oT OS. Thus, dues, “a slave,” gen. Spsco-0s 5 npws, “a 
hero,” gen. 1pw-os ; pas, “light,” gen. por-os ; épus, “ love,” 
gen. EpewoT-0s ; aidws, “ modesty,” g oen. aido-os, contr. atd-ot's ; 
tetupas, perf. act. participle of rire, gen. TeTUPOT-os. 
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Accusative. 


As a general rule, the accusative singular of nouns of 
the third declension, that are not neuter, is formed by 
‘changing os of the genitive into a; as, may, gen. uyr-os, 
ACCUS. M7V-a. | 


1. But nouns in ss, vs, avs, and ovs, whose Senitive ends 
in os pure, take » instead of a; as, mors, “ a city,” gen. 
arOAt-0s, acc. TOA 5 vavs, “a ship,” gen. va-os, acc. vavy; 
Bovs, “an oz,” gen. Bo-os, acc. Bovy, &c. 

2. Other nouns in «cs, us, &c., whose genitive ends in os 
impure, and which have no accent on the last syllable of 
the nominative, make the accusative in a and y, the latter 
particularly with the Attics. Thus, opus, “a bird,” gen. 
opv.8-os, acc. opvi0-a, Att. opuy 3 Kreis, “@ key,” gen. 
KAeid-os, acc. KAetd-a, Att. xAev. So the compounds of 
mous; as, Bpadvrous, “ slow of foot,” acc. Bpadvrod-a, Att. 
adel Oidiaous, “ ape, acc. Oidirod-a, Att. Oi- 

irovy 


Vocative. 


The vocative of the third declension is generally like the 
nominative; and this is particularly the case among the 
Attic writers ; as, 6 Op, “ the wild beast,” voc. Op; 4 xetp, 
“the hand,” voc. xeip. 


1. But the endings evs, ts, us, as also the words mais, 
“@ boy,” ypaus, “an aged female,” and Rous, “an oz,” cast 
off their s to form the vocative, and those in evs then assume 
the circumflex ; as, BactAevs, “ a king,” voc. BactAev ; Tapes, 
“ Paris,” voc. Tlép-c; T7Ovs, - Tethys,” voc. T76-v; rats, 
voe. mat; ypavs, voc. ypav; Bovs, voc. Bov. Other nouns 
In ovs more frequently retain than drop the s. Thus, 
Oidiw-ov is found; but Oidirovs is more common. 

2. Words in as and ets, which arise from old forms end- 
lng in avs and evs, and which form their genitive in avos, 
avros, or evtos, throw away s in the vocative, and then, for 
the most part, resume the v; as, tadas, “ miserable,” gen. 
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7aAav-os, voc. TaAav; Atlas, “ Ajaz,” Gen. Alayt-os, voc. 
Alav; yapies, * graceful,” gen. xapievt-os, voc. yapiev. 
But several proper names in as, avros, have in the voca- 
tive only the long a; as, “ArAas, gen.”ArAavt-os, voc. 
“ArAa. 

3. Words which have y or w in the termination of the 
nominative, and the corresponding short vowel (e or 0) in 
the genitive, and which have no acute accent on the last 
syllable, take the short vowel also in the vocative ; 5 as, 
pntnp, “a mother,” gen. pnTép-os, voc. BITE 5 pytwp, “an 
orator,” gen. PHTop-os, VOC. pyTop; Lwxpartys, “ Socrates,” 
gen. Lwxpat-eos, voc. Lwxpares. If, however, the last 
syllable of such words has the accent, then the long vowel 
is retained 1 in the vocative ; 3 as, wouunv, “a shepherd,” gen. 
Tosev-os, voc. rotuyv. But this only applies to nouns, 
not to adjectives ; and hence xeAacvedys makes, in the voca- 
tive, KeAatvedes. 

4. Words which retain the long vowel in the genitive 
keep it also in the vocative; as, [MAatov, “ Plato,” gen. 
TlAarwv-os, voc. TAatov 5 : Eevopay, “« Xenophon,” gen. 
Flevopavr-os, voc, Revopav; intyp, “a physician,” gen. 
intjp-0s, voc. inrnp. But the following three make the 
vowel short in the vocative; “A7roAAwy, “ Apollo,” gen. 
*AmoAAwy-05, voc. “AroAoyv ; Nocedar, - Neptune,” gen. 
Nocedwr-os, voe. Ilocedov; owryp, “a saviour,” Bem: 
TwTNP- 0s, VOC. OUTED. 

5. Proper names in «Ays make -xAecs in the termination 
of the vocative; as, NexoxAns, voc. NexoxAes. Here the 
nominative was originally -xAéys; and consequently the 
vocative is ~KAEES, contracted ~KAEltS. 

6. Words in w and ws make ox in the vocative ; as, Anta, 
“ Latona,” voc. Ayr-ot; ; Larpo, “ Sappho,” voc. Lawd-or ; 
aides, “ modesty,” voc. aid-ot. 


Dative Plural. 


a 
The dative plural in nouns which end in evs, avs, and 
ous, is formed by appending « to the termination of the 
nominative singular; as, BactAevs, BaciAevor; vars, vavoi ; 
Bous, Bovot. In the case of other nouns, the dative plural 
is formed by adding o: to the root: such changes are at the 
same time made as the rules of euphony require; as, wé, 
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wen. vuxt-os, dat. pl. vudi (1.e. vuxrot); odovs, gen. odovt-os, 
dat. pl. odover (i.e. edovrot) ; wats, gen. macd-os, dat. pl. mais 
(i.e. wadci); “Apay, gen.”Apaf-os, dat. pl. “Apay (ie. 
+ . ? ww e 
Apafot); Tumets, gen. tumert-os, dat. pl. rumetor, (i.e. tT 
meévTot); KTets, gen. KTev-os, dat. pl. «rect (i.e. xrevat), Ke. 


1. When the ending o:, on being added to the root, is 
preceded by a vowel, or, in other words, when the genitive 
ends in og pure, this vowel remains in the dative plural un- 
changed, as in the other oblique cases; as, TELYOS, gen. 
TELXE-0S, dat. pl. TELNET ; ; dpvs, gen. dpu-0s, dat. pl. dpvoi; 
aAnOys, gen. aA7Oé-os, dat. pl. aAnbéor. When, however, 
the nominative singular has a diphthong, the dative plural 
takes it also; as, BaorAevs, gen. Bacré-ws, dat. pl: Bactrevon, 
and the other nouns mentioned in the beginning of the pre- 
vious paragraph. 

2. Some nouns in yp, gen. -epos, drop the ¢ in the geni- 
tive and dative singular, and also in the dative plural; and 
then, in the latter case, insert after p the more sonorous 4; 
as, TaTIp, “@ Sather,” gen. TaTp-os (from marép-os), dat. 
Tarpt (from matép-t), &e., dat. pl. ratpact. So, also, unrnp, 
qaoriip, Ouydrnp, Anusyrnp. 


CONTRACTIONS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. Nouns in ys undergo contraction in every case, except 


in the nominative and vocative singular, and dative plural. 
Thus: 


9 Tptnpys, “the trireme.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


€ 


} -Tplhnp-ns Ta Tpinp-e¢ -n |at Tpinp-cees -€ls 
; THis Tptip-cos -0us Tatv Tpinp-gorv ~olv Tov Tpinp-wyv -av 
. To Tegp-Et “el Tatv Tpinp-Eoty oly TUG Tpihp-eat 

+ THY TPINp-EA -n Ta Tptjp-ee “7 | Tas Tpinp-Eas “els 
+ °- Telyp-es Tpinp-Ee == Tpinp-cEes EIS. 


<>puad 


2. Like tpijpys are also declined the proper names end- 
ing in KAens; as, ‘HpaxAéys, contracted ‘Hpakajs ; Qeptoro- 
KAzs, TlepcxAys, &e. In the genitive and dative they have a 
double contraction. Thus: 3 


FT ee ee oe 


—_— 2 
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o ‘Hpaxdéys, “ Hercules.” 


N. ‘HpaxA-éns -i7s 

G. rot “Hpaxd-deos -€0s -éous 
D. 7 ‘Hpaxa-éet -éet -e¢ 
A. rvov ‘Hpaxa-éa -7 

V. “HpaxA-ees -€ts. 


Ge 


3. Nouns in os are neuter, and make the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative plural in ea, contracted 7, and the 
genitive in éwv, contracted av. Thus: 


TO TELYOS, “ the wall.” 


Singular. Dual. : Plural, 
N. 70 Tetx-05 To ‘Tely-ee -n Ta Tely-ea -n 
G. Tot reiy-eos -ovs | Toiv Tety-€otv -oww | Tav Tetx-éwv -wv 
D. ro Teix-e% -et Tov Tety-éowv -otv | Tots Teix-ect 
A. 70 Tetx-0s T® Tely-ee -7 Tra teix-ea -n 
Vi TELX-0S Teix-ee -N reix-ea =n. 


4. Nouns in & and ds have three contractions; namely, 
dos of the genitive singular into ovs, o¢ of the dative into ot, 
and oa of the accusative into » or w. Their dual and plural © 
have no contractions, but are declined throughout like the 
corresponding parts of Aoyos. Few of them, indeed, from 
their signification, admit, strictly speaking, of a dual or 
plural. Thus: 


n 7X, “ the echo.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 4 hx-@ TA iX-@ ai x08 
G. ris ix-dos -ovs Talv Hx-owv TOY NX-OVv 
D. ra iy-dt-o8 Tatv Hy-oLv Tais HX-016 
A. thv Hy-da -® Ta ix-@ Tas x-0Us 
V. nX-08 iX-@ | ix-08, 


9 aidex, “ the modesty.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 

.) 

N. 9 — aid-as Ta aio-w ai aid-ot 
~ aA 

G. tno aid-dos -ovs Taly aid-olv TOY Gid-wv 
oy On fant > « 

D. +9 aid-6¢ -o8 Tatv aid-olv Tats Gid-ots 
») > a 

A. rhHv aid-da -& Ta alo-@ Tas ald-ous 


Vv. atd-or aid-@ aid-ot. 
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5. Nouns in «cs and ¢ contract et of the dative into «. 
Nouns in ¢s contract ees of the nominative and vocative 
plural into es, and eas of the accusative plural into es: 
they have also, in the genitive singular, and the genitive 
and dative dual, the Attic terminations ews and ewy, instead 
of eos and cov. Thus: 


n jwodts, “ the city.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 9} -woA-ts Ta wWoA-ce Gi -WdA-ces -€ts 
nf 
G. Tis TWdA-ews TAL TOA-Eov Tv TOA-Ewv 
D. ry weA-ct -et Tatv WoA-e@v Tats WéA-ect 
A. THv wWéed-w Ta + wWdA-ce Tas wWoA-eas -€ts 
V. MWOA-t WOA-€é WOA-6Es -€ts. 
a a 
to own, “ the mustard.” 
Singular. Dual. Plurat. 
ry t 
N. 7O civyr-e Tw olvit-ee Ta olvyT-ea 
A A 
G. Tov oiwitr-€0s Tow otvnT-éolv TOV otwnT-eov 
ee ~ 
D. 7 owaym-et -ee | tow otvyt-éoww Tots atvnT-eot 
‘ 
A. TO civntr-t TW olvnTr-ce Ta = olwnT-ea 
o 
V. civnt=t olvnTt-ee ownT-Ea, 


6. Nouns in vs, gen. vos, have two contractions ; namely, 
ves of the nominative and vocative plural into us, and vas of 
the accusative plural into vy. Thus: 


0 ivOus, ** the fish.” 


: Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6 = ixO-d5 Te  (x0-ve of = ix B-Yes._ -U5 
G. Tot tx0-vos row ix0-vowv Tav ix0-veov 
D. 7 ix6-0e Tow ix0-dow Tois ix0-vee 
A. rov ixd-vv Ta ix0-dte Tous ixO-tas -Us 
Vv. ix6-v ix0-ve ixO-tes -vs. 


7. Nouns in evs, and those in vs which make, like them, 
the genitive in ews, have four contractions; namely, ef of 
the dative singular into e:, ce of the dual into 7, ces of the 
nominative and vocative plural into es, and eas of the ac- 
cusative plural into es. But in the last case, the unco2- 
tracted eas is the more usual form. Thus: 
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o BactAevs, “ the king.” 


N. 6 Bactd-evs wo Bactd-ée -f | of  Ractd-es -ets 
G. rot Bactd-éas Tov BactA-éowv Tov Bacth-éov 
D. 76 Bactd-€ -e¢ | rotv Baod-éow Tots BactA-evot 
A. rov Bacti-éa ta Bactd-€e -f | Tous BactA-éas -etc 
V. BactA-ed Bacid-ée -7j BactA-ées -ets. 


8. Neuters in v make the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative plural in ea, contracted into 7. They also contract 
ec into ec, and ee into 7. Thus: 


f ‘ e 
To aorv, “ the city.” 


\ »” ‘ F 4 
N. 70 dor-v tT) dor-ee 4 Ta doT-ca -n 
df A 
G. Tov ador-eos Tolv aoT-éotv TOV aoT-éwv 
~ wv oe a “w~ 
D. 7@ dor-et -e Tow aor-éolv Tots dor-eot 
v “ v 
A. 70 dot-u Ty) GoT-ce -n Ta GorT-ea -7 
EY 4 
Vv. &or-v dor-ee -n dor-ea =n. 


9. Neuters in as pure and pas reject + by syncope in the 
Ionic dialect, and are also further contracted by crasis in the 
Attic, in every case except the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular, and the dative plural. Thus: 


to Kpeas, “ the flesh.” 


Siaguler: 
N. 70 xpé-as 
G. tov Kpé-aros, by syncope Kpé-aos, by crasis xpé-ws 
D. Te Kpé-art eeweerte Kpé-at oe ee 6 xpé-q 
A. TO xpé&as 

? 

V. Kpé-as. 

D ual. @ 
N. tw xpé-are «1... Kpé-ae  ..... =Kpé-a 
G. rotv Kpe-A@row ...... Kpe-Golv ..... Kpe-av 

tv Kpe-d pe-d pe-i 
D. rowv xpe-drow ...... Kpe-dotv ..... Kpe-@y 
A. TH Kpé-aTe ...... Kpé-ae ..... Kpe&-a 
V~. Kpé-are eoenevenve xpé-ae oe vee Kpé-a. 

Plural. 
N. ‘Ta xpé-aTa eeveee kpé-aa eoeec8te Kpé-a 
G. TOV K €-aT@V eeevev5wnve K e-dev eeeee K, €-@yv 

Iv Kpe- p p 
D. rots xpé-ace 
A. Tad KpéaTa ...... Kpé-aa wees Kpé-a 
V kpé-aTa eee eee Kpé-aa eee eve Kpé-a, 
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To Képas, “ the horn.” 


Singular 
N. 70 xép-as 
G. rot xép-aros, by syncope Kép-aos, by crasis xép-ws 
D. 76 xép-att — ww sss Kép-at ww Kép-a 
A. 70 Kép-as 
V. Kép-as. 
Dual. 
N. tm Kxéprate  ...... Kép-ae ow wwe Kép-a 
G. tow xep-dTow ...... Kep-dolv ..... KEep-OVv 
D. rotv xep-drow ...... Kep-dolv ..... Kep-Gav 
A. ta Kxéprate  ...... Kép-ae wwe Kép-a 
V. Kép-aTE ww ws Kép-ae wwe, Kép-a. 
Plural. 
N. ra xép-arasww cs. Kép-aa_ sw, Kép-a 
G. rav Kep-aT@v ...... KEp-dWv ..... KEp-@Y 
D. tots Kép-act 
A. ra «Kép-ara...... Kép-aa www. = KE P-A 
V. Kép-QT@iw ww wee Kép-aa@w ww Kép-a. 


10. Some words in yp, genitive -epos, throw away the e 
before p in the genitive and dative, and so exhibit a double 
form. After the letter vy, when it is brought into collision 
with p in such forms, a 3 is added, in order to soften the 
sound. The noun varyp is an instance of the first mode of 
declining ; the noun avyp, of the second. Thus: 


o waryp, “ the father.” ! 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
“N. 6 = -rat-np | 7a ‘waT-épe of mar-épes 
G. rot war-épos -pos | Tow wat-épow | Tv wat-épwv -pwv 
D. 16 wareépt -pi | rotv war-épow | Tots war-paot 
A. rov wrar-épa Te) wWar-épe Tous Wwat-épas 
V. Tar-ep mwar-épe | War-Epes. 


*(1) In'the same way are declined rnp, “ a mother,” and yacrHp, 
** a stomach;” except that.yaornp makes in the dative plural yaorijpat, 
which appears to have been also the old form of waryp and pyrnp. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that warnp, uyrnp, and yaornp 
make the accusative singular without contraction. This is done in 
the case of uaznp, to prevent its being confounded with yyzpa, -as, 
**a@ womb ;” in the case of warnp, to prevent its being confounded 
with wdrpa, -as, “a paternal land;” and in yao7yp, to prevent 
similar confusion with ydorpa, -as, ** the bottom of a vessel.” | 
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o avyo, “ the man.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. 6 av-np Ta av-épe -dpe |of av-cpes -dpes 
G. tod dv-Epos -dpds | Totv av-épow -dpow | ray av-épay -Ipar 
D. rH av-épt -dpt | rotw av-épow -dporv | rots av-dpaot 
A. tov av-épa -dpa | Tw av-gpe -dpe | rovs av-épas -dpas 
V. dv-ep av-épe -dpe av-épes -dpes. 


11. Some nouns are contracted by either dropping a 
vowel, or blending two vowels into one ; and this contrac- 
tion takes place in every case. Thus: 


\ 9S € A 
To éap, contr. 7p, \ 0 Kevewy, contr. Kevor, 
“the spring.” “the belly.” 
Singular. Singular. 
N. ro @ap, 7p N.6 = xevewy, Kevav 
a. la lal 
G. rov Eap-0s, 7pos G. Tov Keve-Bvos, Kev-Ovos 


wv 9 
D. 7@ eap-t, ne, &c. D. Ta = Kxeve-@ut, nev-Ove, Ke. 


ANOMALOUS FORMS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. That is called anomalous which is inconsistent with 
the prescribed laws of formation; as, for example, when 
xaps, though formed from a root yapcd, makes ydperos in 
the genitive, not yapidos. 

2. The greater part of the actual deviations from regular 
declension consist in the interchange of forms. In the more 


ancient language, it often happened that a word had two or © 


more terminations and modes of inflection, with only one 
and the same signification. Only one of these forms was, for 
the most part, retained as the language became improved. 
The other was merely employed, now and then, when a more 
sonorous term was needed, especially in poetry. Thus, 
Anunryp, more seldom, Anpuntpa, “ Ceres;” daxpvoy, older 
form daxpu, -vos, “a tear.” 

3. Sometimes the two forms remained more or less in 
common use by the side of each other; as, vtos, “ @ son,” 
genitive viov; and also viéos, front a nominative of the third 
declension in ets. 

4, Sometimes both forms originate from the same nomi- 
native, in which case the word is called a Heteroclite. Thus, 
Oidirrous, genitive Oidiaodos, and Oidérov. 

5. When, however, one of the forms can be traced to an 


a 
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obsolete or unusual nominative, it is called Metaplasm ; as, 
dévdpor, gen. -ov ; dative plural dévdpors, and also dévdpeni, 
from the nominative ro devdpos. 

6. Most of the common and poetical anomalies that occur 
in declension consist of heteroclites and metaplasms. 

7. To the heteroclites belong certain words that are 
inflected after both the first and third declensions. Some of 
these carry this double mode of inflexion throuchout; as, 
poxys, “ @ mushroom,” genitive puKov and pixyros, . 
This is particularly the case with proper names in 7s; 
Aapys, genitive Adpov and Adpytos. Others have it al 
in part; as, LwKxparys, accusative LwKpary and Lwxparny. 

8. Nouns in ws sometimes make the genitive in w and wos. 
Thus, Mivos, gen. Miva and Mivwos 3 rarpus, “ a paternal 
uncle,” gen. ratpw and ratpwos. 

9. Nouns in ws, genitive wros, sometimes drop the rT; as, 
Spas, “ sweat,” which has not only (part and para in 
the dative and accusative, but also r@ (dp@ and row (dpa, 
the latter being Attic forms. 

10. Nouns in ws and wy have sometimes the anomaly 
still more apparent, since it shews itself even in the nomi- 
native. Thus, o O Taus, Fen. Tae, “ the peacock,” and o raw», 
genitive TAQVOS. So, also, 9 aAws, gen. aro, ‘ the threshing- 
floor,” and ddus, gen. GAwos. 

11. The declension of vavs, @ ship, is as follows : 


7 vavs, “the ship.” 


Attic. Epic and Ione. Doric 
Sing. N. vaus vaus vas 
G. vews os and veo vao 
vnog LY $ 
D. yt vit vat 
A. vavy vna and véa vavy and var 
V. vav vav vas. 
Dual. N. vie ve vae 
G. veotv veowv vaow 
D. veowv veotv vaoww 
A. vie vie vae 
V. vine vije vae. 
Plural, N. vies vies and vées vaes 
G. veor veav yaar 
D. vavoi | vyvciandvéecot | yavot 
A. vaus vijas and véas vaas 
V. vines vIjes | vaes. 


Pe ee ee ee ee er es See eee 
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12. The noun fous, “an or,” makes Boos in the genitive, 
Aovy in the accusative; and in the plural, nom. Boes, con- 
tracted Bovs, dative Bovoi, accusative Boas, contr. Bovs. 

13. The declension of Zevs is also peculiar. Thus, 

Zeus 
Znvos and Atos 
Znvi and Act 
Ziva and Ala 
Zev. 


14. Under the head of anomalies in declension may be 
ranked the very peculiar paragogic ending in guy or du. 
This is of very common occurrence in epic poetry, and is 
used instead of the ordinary dative or genitive singular. 
The rules that control it are as follows: 1. In the first de- 
clension, nouns in 7 throw away the o of the genitive; as 
from evv7s is formed evyvydiv. The dative, however, appends 
gw or de at once; as, evry, evvydi. 2. If the noun end 
in os or ov, the o alone remains before dev or de; while in 
those in os, which make the genitive in eos, contr. ovs, the 
form es (or evs, the Tonic contraction from eos) enters. 
Thus we have from otparov the form otparodiv; from 
épeBos, gen. épéBeos, contr. -ovs, the form épéBevody; from 
ornéos, gen. ornGeos, contr. crnOous, the form ornbeoduy. 


dP OES 


DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 


1. Defective nouns are such as cannot, from their very 
nature, occur in more than one number. Thus, of éry- 
cia, “the etesian winds;” ta Acovicra, “ the festival of 
Bacchus.” 

2. Some again are only employed in the nominative and 
accusative; as, the neuters, dvap, “a dream;” vrap, “a 
vision ;” déuas, “ a body.” 

3. Others are only used in the nominative; as, opeAos, 
“advantage ;” dos, “ benefit.’ Or in the vocative; as, 
© trav, “O thou.” 

4. Many from having been nouns have become adverbs, 
in consequence of their being employed in only one parti- 
cular case; as, émixAyy, “by name.” 
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INDECLINABLE NOUNS. 


1. Under this are ranked most of the cardinal numbers ; 
as, weve, “five;” €&, “six;” éwra, “seven,” &e. 

2. The names of the letters; as, anga, Byra, &e. 

3. The neuter participle to xpewv, from the impersonal 
xp. 

4. The noun @éuc, when it occurs in the formula 6épks 
€oTi. 


23 


DIALECTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 


1. The AKolians said woAvroy for TohvTour, the accusa- 
tive of woAvrou. They also employed yéAov for yéAwra, 
the accusative of yéAws; and 7 Tpev for 7, nes. 

2. The olians said ZLarpas, Ayntos, in the nominative, 
feed of Zarda, Anta. 

3. The olians frequently employ the termination evs 
instead of ys; as, “Apevs for “Apys: and form the oblique 
cases as follows: gen. “Apevos; dat. ”Apew; acc. “Apeva. 
The nominative in evs sometimes occurs also in Doric; as, 
Evpydeus, Theocrit. 5. 134. 

4. The olians and Dorians use, in the genitive singular, 
the termination evs instead of eos; as, Bau Beus for OapuBeos. 
So, also, evs for ews 5 as, "AxiAdeus for’ AxiAr€us. 

5. The Aolians say LwKparov in the genitive, instead of 
Lwxparovs ; and in the vocative, Zwxpare. Hence Pericle in 
Cicero, Off 1. 40.8. 

6. The Dorians said, in the genitive plural, aiyav for 
aiyov; @npav for Oypwy; and, in mie moms tve: Tlocesdav 
for Tocedor. 

7. The Dorians said Totmay for zrotunv, and so through- 
out. So, also, dpaci for ppest, the dative plural of perv. 

8. The Dorians used xpi for kpéas ; and dpyrt for ppéarte, 
the dative of dpéap. 

9. In such forms as fovs, gen. Boos, the Dorians change 
ov, in all the cases, into w; as, nominative Bas, Theocrit. 
8.77.5 acc. pl. ras Bas ; dative pl. Bwoir, &e. 

10. The Dorians often employ the termination 4s in the 
nominative for evs. Thus they say, "Opdys for "Opdevs ; 
Pians for Prrevs, &c. 

11. The Doric vocative of nouns in evs is formed in 7 ; 
as, Trvdn. 
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12. In the Ionic dialect, the genitive plural ends in éwv; 
as, avdpewr, XEtpewr, pyvéwv. 

13. Nouns in ¢s, gen. cdos, lose in Ionic the 3; and those 
in as, gen. aros, the r. Thus,’ Osipros for "Oaipidos @ért 
for @éride 3 ynpaos for ynparos; Képaos for xépatos. 

14. The Ionians do not contract the cases of contractible 
nouns ; as, évidpves, not évidpus. So, also, they say opptas, 
étreos, ‘Hpakdéns, &e. 

15. The TIonians decline nouns in evs with 7 not con- 
tractible; as, BactAjos, roxnwy, &c. 

16. Nouns in « are declined by the Ionians with ¢ con- 
tractible ; as, woAts, gen. woAcos ; ogbis, wen odtos. 

17. The Ionians are fond of the termination eo: in the 
dative plural; as, xelpeot, Kiveot, avaxreot, &c. 


XXI. PATRONYMIC NOUNS. 


1. Patronymics are nouns which designate a son or a 
daughter. They are derived from the proper name of the 
father; sometimes, also, from that of the mother. 

2. The Mascunine Patronymics are of two classes. 
The first class end in either (dys, adys, or cadys, and form 
the genitive im ov. The second end in iwv, and make the 
genitive in wvos, rarely ovos. 

3. Patronymics in idys and {wv are formed from nouns 
in os of the second declension. Thus, from Kopovos, “ Sa- 
turn,” come the patronymics Kpovidys and Kpoviwy, both 
meaning “ the son of Saturn,” i.e. Jupiter. So from Kodpos 
we have Kodpidns ; from Tavrados, Tavradidns; from Aiakos, 
_Ataxidys. 

4. Patronymics in sadn are formed from nouns in tos ; 
as, from “HAtos comes “HAtadys ; from ’AoKAymos, AokAn- 
madys; from Aaéptios, Aaeptiadys. 

5. Patronymics in adys come from nouns in ys and as of 
the first declension. Thus, from ‘Irxorys comes ‘Irmoradys ; 
from ’AAewvas, "AAevadys. 

6. In nouns of the third declension the genitive serves 
as the basis of derivation. If the penult of the genitive 
be short, the patronymic from os is formed in ions 3 as, 
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from “Ayayéuvey, gen. -ovos, comes *Ayaueuvovidys; from 
@éorwp, gen. -opos, @eoropidys; from Anta, gen. -dos, An- 
rotons, &c. But if the penult of the genitive be long, the 
patronymic ends in ca@dys; as, from TeAapov, gen. -avos, 
comes TeAauwuadys; from “Auditpvav, gen. -avos, "Audi- 
TpvwuLaors. 

7. Nouns in evs, which in Ionic have the genitive in os, 
give rise to the patronymic form yiadys. Thus, from IIyAevs, 
gen.-jos, comes IIAniadys; from Ilepoevs, gen. -xos, [ep- 
oyiadns. But since these have also the termination ews in 
the genitive, which continued to be the prevailing one in the 
Attic and common dialects, hence arose, from Ilepeevs, gen. 
Ilepoéws, the patronymic form Tepoectdys, Depoetdns; from 
*Atpeus, gen. Atpeéws, the form ’Arpeidys. 

8. The Femate Partronymics have four terminations; 
namely, either cas, ts, ivy, or covn. Thus, from Bpicevs 
comes Bptonis; from “ArAas, ’ArAavtis; from “Adpyoros, 
*Adpyorivy; from *Axpiotos, ’"Axpiorovn. It is to be re- 
marked, that the termination «vy arises when the primitive 
has a consonant before its own termination, and the termi- 
nation «&vqy when the primitive has before its ending the 
vowel ¢ or v. 


XXII. ADJECTIVES. 


1. The declensions of adjectives are three. 

2. The first declension of adjectives has three termina- 
tions ; the second, two; the third, oze. 

3. Adjectives of three terminations are the most numerous ; 
and have the feminine always in », except when preceded 
by a vowel, or the letter p, in which case it ends in a. 
Thus: 

detAos detkn decAov, “cowardly.” 
Kavos Kady Kadoy, “handsome.” 


copes copy sodov, “ wise.” 


—_— a 
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But, 
didtos gitia gidtov, “ friendly.” 
g e¢ 7 g 73 3? 
aytos = ayia = ajtov, holy. 
lepos = cepa ~=—s tepov, =“ sacred.” 


4. The masculine termination in os and the neuter in ov 
are inflected after the second declension of nouns. The 
feminine termination in y or a is inflected after the first 
declension of nouns. 

5. Adjectives in oos, however, have the feminine in 7; 
as, Oydoos, oydon; Boos, Gov. But when p precedes, these 
have also a; as, aOpoos, aOpoa. 


1. ADJECTIVES OF THREE TERMINATIONS. 


(1.) Termination in os. 
woos, “ wise.” _ 
Singular. . Dual. Plural. = ¢ 


XN “ \ A) A) 
N. cop-ds -9 -dv | cop-w -a -w cop-of -al -a 
G A A A x ~“ “ “A lan “ 
god-ov -NS -ou God-otv ~aty -otv Cop-av -wY -@v 
A na ro a a a ral a A 
D. @ -0 -@ gogp-otv -atv -otv | cod-ots -ats -ots 
\ ‘ DY 
A. aod-dv -nv -ov | cop-@ -d -w | cod-ovs -ds -a 
\ A) 
V. cog-@ -7 -Ov | gog-m -d -w cop-of -ai -d. 
e x 5] 
tepos, “sacred. 
e Q \ \ 
N. tep-os -a = -0v iep-@ -d -@ iep-ot -at -a 
G € A fa) A € “ oy Pa ¢€ A A A 
lep-o0 -Gs -ov bep-oty -atv -olv | lep-@v -@v -Ov 
e A A me € n a a e a a) a 
D. iep-G -@ -@ iep-otv -atv -otv | lep-ots -ats -ot¢ 
‘ . ‘ “ 
A, tep-dv -ay -ov iep-@ =-d-w lep-ous -ds -d 
V ¢ Q a € \ a bY ¢€ Q ‘ , 
, bep-e -a = -OV tep-@ = bep-ot -at -a. 


(2.) Termination in eos. 


Adjectives in eos are contracted throughout. In the femi 
nine, ea is contracted into a when a vowel or the letter p 
precedes the termination os; but otherwise it is contracted 
into 7. In the neuter plural, however, ea is always con- 
tracted into a, whatever letter may precede os. Thus: 

D , 
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xpvoeos, contr. ypvoous, “ golden.” 


Singular. Dual. 
? 4 4 4 ? 
N. xpvo-eos -€a = -€07 Xpvo-ew éa ss =é@ 
A A A ~ “A A 
ous fj ouv @ a @ 
4 ‘4 4 4 4 4 
G. xpvo-éov -éas  -€ou xXpuc-€ow -éatv -doww 
A la A ig) “ a 
ov 86s si ov = at otv 
4 ? id 4 4 4 
. D. xpro-é@ -ée -éo xpuc-éow -éav -éowv 
n~ ~ ~ ial n~ “~ 
@ 2 @ ov = saw otv 
? v4 4 ? , 
A. xptc-eov -éav -eov ypue-ée -éa = -éw 
~ ~ ~ al A “A 
ow hv ovv @ a @ 
0 id id ? -- 
V. ypto-ee -€a = -eov xpuc-ém -€a -éo 
: La) Le) AN a ~ 
7 ouy @ a @ 
Plural. 
ld 
N. yxpio-eot eat -ea 
La) “~ wn 
ot at a 
4 ‘4 4 
G. xpvo-éwv -éwv -éwv 
“A ww -~ 
| gov cov @v 
7? 4 4 
D. xpvo-éois = -éats_— -Eors 
“a A tm) 
ots ats ots 
4 
A. xpuo-éovs -éa¢ -ea 
nN wa Aw 
ous as a 
? 
V. xypuo-cot = eat ss - 
nN a A 
ot at a. 


(3.) Termination in oos. 

1. Adjectives in dos are contracted throughout like those 
in cos. In the feminine, 67 is contracted into 7; and in the 
neuter plural, oa into a. | 

2. When the letter p precedes the termination, the femi- 
nine is in da, contracted a. But the adjective aOpoos, 
“crowded,” feminine adpoa, is not contracted, to distinguish 
it from the adjective aOpous, “noiseless,” which is of two 
terminations. | | 


amwAdos, contr. amAous, “ simple.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. dwA-dos —-0n -dov aTA-00 -da -6@ 
A nw le) ~ w~ aA 
ous 7 ouv @ a @ 
G. awa-dov -dns — -dov GTA-doty -datv -dotv 
~ ~ A nw “ n 
ov fis ou ols at otv 
8 > 
D. ara-éo = -d9 -0@ G@TA-dotv -daiw = -datv 
: n _ A “A “A “A A 
@ 2 @ ovat otv 
A. awA-dov -dnv— -dov atwA-6@ -6a -60 
ca) La) ~ “A ~ ~ 
ouv tiv ouv r*) a @ 
? 
V. awa-de -0n “cov GTA-0@ -da -00 
“a “A A la} ~ va) 
ou 7 ouv @ a @ 
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Plural. 

N. awd-dot -dae  -da 
ot at a 

G. adwi-dov -dav = -dav 
@v i OV @v 

D. amrdr-dots -dats— -dots 
ots ats ots 

A. amd-dous -das  -da 
ous as a 

V. awa-doc -dat -da i 
o 8. ae a. 


(4.) Terminations in as. 
1. Adjectives in as have a:va in the feminine, and av in 
the neuter; but participles in as have the feminine in aca. 
2. The adjective was, “all,” “every,” is declined like a 
participle. | 
péAas, “ black.” 


: Singular. Dual. 
N. HeA-as -ava = av méeA-ave -aiva—s ave 
G. peh-avos -aivns -avos meA-dvolv -aivaw -avoww 
D. Meh~-ave -aivy = -ave peA-avoww -aivaw -avowv 
A. Héeh-ava -cuvav -av péA-ave -aiva = -ave 
V. uéA-as -awva ss -av péA-ave -aiva = -ave 
Plural. 


N. méA-aves -atvat = -ava 
G. peA-dvav -awav -dvey 
D. péA-aot -aivats -aore 
A. péA-avas -aivas § -ava 
V. uéA-aves -atvat = -ava. 


Tuas, “having struck.” 


, Singular. Dual. 
N. TUW-as = -aea-av Ti-avre -doa -avTe 
G. TUYp-avros -dons -avTos Tul-dvrow -doalv -dvrotv 
D. TOp-avre  -doy = -avTt ru-dvrow -doav -avrowv 
y avra. -agav ~-av ri-avre -doa = -avTe 
+ TUb-as -aoa -av riv-avre -Goa -avTe 


Plural. 
. qwirp-avres -acat -avTa 
. tup-dvrev -acdv  -dvrev 
-act -doats -act 

o 2 
Tuip-avras.  -Goas |= -avTa 
. Tinb-avres -aoat = -avra. 

D2 


a2 


APORA 
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mas, “all,” “every.” 


Singular. Dual. 
was maca ‘av mTavTe wWaca 
mavros Taons TWavTos Tavrov wacaty 
mWavTt waey TWavri Tavrotv wdcatv 
TavTa ‘"aocav wav mwavTe  Taca 
Tas waca ‘wav TavTe Twaca 

Plural. 

N. wavres waoat wavTa 

G. wavTev Tacav TAvTMOV 

D. race macais act 

A. wavras waoas wavra 

V. wavtes waoa wavra. 


(5.) Terminations in ets. 


wavre 
Tavrowy 
1 avToty 
Wavre 
wavre 


Adjectives in ess make the feminine in eooa, and the 
Participles in ess make the feminine in ecca. 


neuter in ev. 


<P UaZ 


xapiers, “comely.” 


Singular. 


xXapi-ets 


-eooa -€v 


xapi-evros -éoons -evros 


Dual. 


xapt-evre = -Ewoora 


xapt-évrov -éooav -évrowv 


Xapi-evre -€ooy -evTt Xapt-évrow ~éroaty -évroww 
Xapi-evra -eooay -ev | xapi-evre -€ooa = -evre 
xXapi-et, or 2 : , , 
? -eoca -ev | Xapi-evre -éooa = -evre 
xapi-ev 
Plural. 

N. yapi-evres -eroat -evTa 

G. yapt-évrev -eccav = -évTav 
: D. = yapi-eot -€ooats -€ot 

A. xapi-evras  -éccas = -evTa 

V. yapisevres = -eacat =—S - evra. 

tupbeis, “ struck.” 

Singular. Dual. 
TupO-cis  -etaa— ss -€v Tup)-évre -eica = -évTe@ 
tup-évros -eions -évtos | rup0-évrow -eicaw -évrosv 
Tup-évrs -cloq =~ Eve Tup0-evrow -cicav -évrotv 
Tup0-évra -ctoav ~év -Tup0-évre -ciaa = -évTe 
Tup0-eis  -etoa— -€V | tupO-évre -eica -évre 
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Plural. 
4 a 2 
tupd-évres  -eioat = evra 
ig “A 7 
. Tud0-évrar -emrwv -évTwy 
nw id nw 
Tupo-erot -eloals = -€toet 
4 4 4 
Tup0-evras  -eloas) = -éva 
4 if) 4 
. TudO-évres -etoat -évTa. 


SP OoaZ 


The termination yes, belonging to this head, is often 
contracted. Thus, -yes, -yecoa, -yev, are contracted into 
-75, -jooa, 7v; as, for example, 

N.  tip-nis Ti-nooa Thp-7V 
G.  Tep-7v Tos TiyL-noons  —«- TU4a-vTOS, Ke. 


(6.) Termination in nv. 


Adjectives in 7 have the feminine in eva, and the neuter 
in ev. Of these, however, we find only one form existing 
in Greek; namely, tépyy, tépetva, répev. 


Tépyy, “ tender.” 


Singular. Dual. 
4 
N. rép-nv etwas - ev ‘Tép-eve = -eiva -eve 
? 4 4 
G. tép-evos -eivns = -evos Tep-évolv -civatv _-cevotv 
D. rép-eve = -eivg’ Ss -eve Tep-evolv -elvaiv -évowv 
4 
A. Tép-eva  -ewwav -ev Tép-eve’ -civa ~eve 
, 
V. rép-ev -clva ss ~€v Tép-eve = ~etva eve 
Plural. 
4 
N. rép-eves -etvat -eva 
G. Tep-évev -ewav -évev 


4 
Tép-eot -elvats = ot 
4 
Tép-evas  -eivas— ss -eva 
Tép-eves -elvat = -eva. 


<P o 


(7.) Termination in oes, contracted ovs. 


Adjectives in dec are contracted throughout; and form 
the feminine in deoca, contr. ovsca; and the neuter in der, 
contr. ovr. 
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meArroets, contracted peAcror's, “ made of honey.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. peArr-deis = -deoaa = =dev peAit-devre -odooa -devTe 
ovs ovcoa our ovvre ovtcca  ovvTe 
G. pedrcr-—devros -odaons -devros | peArr-o€vrow -o€aoatv -oévrow 
OUVTOS ovacns OvVTOS ovvroy obeaav ovvToW 
D. perir-devri -odoon = -devrt =| peAtt-o€vrow -odccaww -oévrow 
OvUvTt ovccy  ovvTt ovvrov obacaty ovvToY 
A. peArr-devta -dercav -dev peArr-devre -o€cca -cevTe 
ovvTa ovccavy ovv ovvre ovcca ore 
V. welir-cev = -deaca ss -0ev peArr-devre -oécca -vevrTe 
ovv ovcca  ovy ouvre otcca ove 

Plural. 

N. pedrr-devres -decoat -devra 

oUvTes —- ovarcat ovvra 

G. peditr-odvrav -cecaay -oevTav 

obvrav = ovecav = obra 

D. pedAcr-deor -o¢ccats deat 

. ovat obccats ovat 

A. pedArr-devras  -0€acas = -devTa 

ouvvras obacas ouvTa 

V.  pedrr-devres -decoar = -d evra 

ouvres oveoat ovvra. 


s 


(8.) Termination in ovs uncontracted. 


This form belongs to participles; and makes the feminine 
in ovea, and the neuter in oy. 


dovs, “having given.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. dovs dove-a doy ddvr-e  dovc-a d0vT-€ 
G. ddvr-05 doba-ns  d8dv7-05 ddvT-o1v dovc-aw ddvT-oww 
D. ddvr-< = 8ovo~y «= Sov T= ddévT-o1v dotc-aiv ddvT-o1 
A. ddvr-a dovc-av dov dovr-e dove-a  dorT-e 
V. dovs dove-a = Sov ddvt-e dovc-a ddvT-€ 

Plural. 

N. ddvr-es dovo-at ddvt-a 

G. 3dsdvr-av dsova-a@v ddvT-wv 

D. dove-2 dote-ais dove-t 

A. <ddvr-as dotc-as = ddvT~-a 

V. ddvt-e¢ Sotac-ae sdvr~a. 
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(9.) Termination in vs. 

1, Adjectives in vs make the feminine in eta, and the 
neuter in ¥. They also contract é into et, and ées and éas 
into ets. 

2. Participles in vs make the feminine in vea, and the 
neuter in vv. 

yous, “ sweet.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. Wd-ts — -eta -v 90-é¢e -eia -€€ 
G. d-€0s -elas = -€os no-€oty «= ~elaty = -€oty 
D. 98-  -eia -E 48-€orv -efaww = -éawv 
et et 
A. Hd-0v = -etay ss -) 40-ée -eia ~ée 
V. f-0 eta no-ée = -ela——tisé 


Plural. 
N. -ces  -etae =n 
ets 
G. o-eov -eav -éwv 
D. d-éor -eiats -éoe 
A. Wd-das -eias = -€a 
ets ; 
V. e-ées -etae = a. 
ets 


Ceuyvus, “joining.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. Cevy-ds Dua -bv Ceuyv-bvre = -boa—s - bv Te 
- Cevyv-tvros -bons -bvTos Ceuyv-bvrow -boaw -bvToww 
D. Ceuyv-tvy -toy -ivrt Cevyv-bvrow = -boaw = -bvrow 
A. Ceuy-bvra -Deav -dv Ceuyv-bvre -toa =e -bv Te 
- Cevyr-ts Dea et Cevyv-bvte = -bra—s« bv 
Plural. | 


N. Ceuyv-ivres -toar = -bv ra 
G.  Ceuyv-tvrav -veay — -bvTev 
D.  Ceuyr-tor -boais  -boe 
A. Cevyrivras -toas -tvra 
V.  Ceuy-tvres  -Doae = -tvra. 


(10.) Termination in ov. 

The termination in wv makes ovea in the feminine, and 
ov in the neuter. There are but two adjectives of this ter- 
mination ; namely, éxov, with its compound aéxwy, con- 
tracted by the Attics into dkwv. All the other forms in ov 
are participles. 


ADJECTIVES OF THREE TERMINATIONS, 


éxov, “ willing.” 


. Singular. Dual. 
N. éx-ov -ousa = =o” éx-OvTe -otca = -dvre 
: o 
G. éx-dvros -obans «= -OvTos | Ex-dvTow = =obraty = -dvrow 
4 
D. éx-dvrt = -obay = Ove Ex-dvTolw § -otcatv § -dvToOW 
‘A. éx-dvra -oveav ~dv éx-6vTe “ova ~-ovTe 
V. éx-wy -ovca = =v éx-dvTe = =0Ul_—s—s« = TU 
Plural. 
N. éx-ovres  -ovocat -dvra 
G. ék-dvT@V -oVcT@V -drTaV 
D. €x-ovor -otcais -ovet 
A. éx-dvras -otcas)—s =dv Ta 
V. éx-dvTes = -oUoat =—s 0 Ta. 
rd hed >> 
vurreyv, “ striking. 
Singular. Dual. 
4 
N. riwr-ev = -ovea-ov vint-ovTe -otca = -ovTe 
G. riwr-ovros -otons -ovros | Tumr-dvrow -obcaw -dvTow 
4 
D. triwr-ovre -obcy -ovrt TUNT-OvTowv -ovcaw -OvToL 
A. rowrr-ovra -oveav -ov ToKtT-ovrTe -olca  -ovTe 
4 a 
V. riwr-wy = -ovaa ss -ov TonT-ovTre -otca  <ovTe 
Plural. 
. N. riwr-oyvres -ovcat  -ovra 
G. vrurr-dvrav -ovrav -ovTev 
D. riwreovet’ -otcats: -ovct 
A. Tuwr-ovras -oteas  -ovTa 
V. cbwreovres -ovea -ovra. 


Some participles in oy, contracted from awv, make the 


feminine in wca, and the neuter in or. 


Thus: 


Ttawv, contracted truer, “honouring.” 


Singular. 
N. tTiy-dav = -dovea = -dov 
av @oa @v. 
G. tip-dovros -aobens -Govros 
@vTos §= @aNS OvTos 
D. ry-dovri = -aobay = -dov rt 
Qvre wry ovrTe 
A. Tis-dovra -doveav -dov 
avra = @oav av 
V. tip-dwv = -dovoa = -dov 
ov aoa @v 


Dual. 
Tyi-dovre -actica -dovre 
@vre aoa ovre 
_ Ty-advrow -aoveaty -advrow 
@vTov ca oyToty 
Tty-advTolv -aovcav -advroty 
GvTOY aca syrotv 
Tiu-dovre -aotca -dovTe 
@vre oa avre 
Tirdovre -aovtca -dovTe 
@vre wea avre 
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e 


<4 > 


Plural. 
. Thi-dovres = -doveoat -aovra 
@VTES oat @vTa 
. Tiy-advTay = -aovgav = -advTe 
OvTOV OTV wvTaV 
. Tip-oue«e -aoveats -cdovet 
@Ot @oais @ot os 
Tif-Govras —_ -aoveras -dovra 
@vTas eoas @vrTa 
Ti-dovTes —_ -@oucat -dovra 
@vTeEs @orat @vTa. 


C11.) Termination in ox. 
This termination also belongs to participles. The femi- 
nine is in wa, and the neuter in os. 


retupas, “ having struck.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. terup-as = -via_—-0 retup-ore  -via 
G. retrup-dros -vias Cros | Terup-drow -vial 
D. tervg-or1 = -via—-Ort TeTug-Crow -viaww 
A. terup-0ra = -viav -d¢ Tetud-ore ~via 
Vv. TETUG-WS -via  -0¢ TeTud-OTe -via 
Plural. 

N. erud-Ores -viat = -Orra 

G. rerud-dTav -viav -dTwy 

D. rerug-dor = -viats = -dart 

A. Tetud-dras -vias = -0ra 

V. rerud-dres = -viae = -0 ra. 


oT 


-OTe 
-Orov 
-OTotv 
-oTe 
-orTe 


The syncopated forms of the perfect participle active, 
however, make the feminine in aoa and the neuter in os. 


Thus: : 
e a ° 33 
eotas, “ having stood. 
Singular. Dual. 
e : A 
c eOT-0s -B0a = 0 €oT-aTe  -oa 
o 
+ GOT-eTOS = ~orns -@T0S éoT-WTOLV = -Woalv 
- 
i: coT-art “009 -OTt €oT-wTov  -woalv 
» €oT~oTa -ooav -wes éoT-@Te -00-a 
V. éor-dic -aca = ais éor-@Te -000 
Plural. 
N. éor-@Tes -aoatl -oTa 
G. éot-érav -woav -TeV 
D. éa7-ao1 -Ooals -aCt 
A. éet-aTas -ooas -aTa 
V. éor-oTes -@oat -@Ta, 


D3 


tan) 
-OTE 
-WTOLV 
~WTOLV 
-@TE 

w~ 
-@TE 


2. 
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(1.) Terminaton tn os. 


évdo£os, “ glorious.” 


ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N. @vdo0kEos -os -ov | evddt-w -o - évdok-or -of -2 
G. évddé-ov -ov -ov | évddk-ow -owv -ow | évddEaov -av -w 
D. évidt-@ -@ -@ évddE-owv -ow -ov | évddE-o1g -org 01s 
A. &vdok-ov -ov -ov | évdd&-o -0 -w évddb-ous -ous -2 
V. &d0Ee -e -ov | evddke-w -w -w évdok-or -o2 4. 
(2.) Termination in as. 
> 4 
aeivas, ** perpetual.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. asiv-as -a¢ -av aeivavre -avTe -avTe 
G. aetv-avros -avros -avros | aetv-dvrotv -dvTow -davrow 
D. deivavre -avrt— ave aewv-aGvrotv -avrotvy -dayTow 
A. aciv-avra -avra—s-av Geiv-avTe -avTe -avre 
> 
V. aeiv-av -av -av Geiv-avre -avTe  -avre 
Plural. 
N. deiv-avres -avres  -avTa 
‘G.  aew-dvrwy = -dvT@v = -dvrev 
D. aeiv-act -act -act 
A. deiv-avras§ -avras)—s -avta 
V.  aeiv-eavres = -avrTes)—s -ava. 
(3.) Termination in nv. 
4 
appny, “ male.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. dpp-nv — -nv | ev dpp-eve = -eve— eve 
G. dpp-evos -evos = -€ vo app-évotv = -évotv = -évory 
D. Gpp-eve eve Set app-évotv -évolv = -évoev 
A. dpp-eva  -eva Ss -ev Gpp-eve = -eve—s -eveg 
V. dpp-ev “ev nev dpp-eve = -eve— ss -eve 
Plural. 
N. dpp-eves -eves -eva 
G. app-évav -évav -évov 
D. dpp-eoc -eot, eo 
A. &pp-evas -evas -eva 
V. dpp-eves -eves = -eva. 


changing éos into ots; & into et; 


ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS. 


(1.) Termination in ys. 


Adjectives in ys of two terminations undergo contraction, 


aAnOys, “ true.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. aAnO-ns -g._— 05 aAnO-ée = -ée 
fan) ~ 
G > id 2 0 ) 1 7 : 
; aAn6-éos -€05 -€0¢ aAnO-cow -éotv 
OUs ots ous ow otv 
D. ahn6-é “i -ée GAnb-gow -éorv 
; et et et ow otv 
A. adnO-éa -€a és GAnO-ée -€e 
A A 
9 Fi hi h 
V. aGAnO-es 8s Rg aAnO-ée -ée 
7) 7) 
Plural. 
N. aAnO-ées = -€es._— -€aa 
ets ets 7 
G. adnO-éov -dav -éav 
a@v av av 
D. adnO-éor -€ot -éat 
A. aAné-éas -éas  -éa 
ets ets 7 
V. aAnO-ées == - es éa 
ets ets 7. 
(5.) Termination in ts. 
evyapts, “ acceptable.” 
N. Singular, Dual. 
q. ebxap-is “1S -t evydp-rre -(Té 
D. eUxdp-rro “(TOS ~(TOS evyap-irotv -(Tow 
" Cape ay -iTt eixap-iroww -iTrowv 
ex dp- Pie OF Q -tra, or 7 
oe -t evyap-ire = -ITe 
: ap, oj -t evxdp-ire = -tre 
Plural. 
N. evydp-ires -eres = -tTa 
G. ebyap-irey -irev — -itev 
D. evxdp-ic “ot =i 
A. evxdp-eras “ras ~iTa 
V.  etydp-res tres, -tTTG. 
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éa and éc‘into 7, &c. 


“(Te 
-(rolv 
trot 


“(Te 


(vé 
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ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS. 


(6.) Termination in ovs. 


Adjectives ixt ous of two terminations have the accusative 
singular in -oda or -ovy, and the vocative in -ous or -ov. 


Adjectives in us of two terminations c 


dizrous, “ two-footed.” 


Singular. Duai. 
N. dtt-ovs ~ous -ouv dtw-ode -od¢ 
G. dim-od0s  -0d0¢ = -0d0¢6 dim-ddotv = -ddotv 
D. détn-ode ~00t -08t dur-ddorv = -d Sow 
A. dir-oda, a -oda, Or re Siar-o8e ~o3e 
-ovv -ow § 
_V. din-ous, Bs -0US, a ae Bhar-o3e -ode 
-ov -ov 
Plural. 
N. 2dim-odes -ode¢ = -o0a 
G. din-ov -Bev -ddev 
D. dtnr-oo “008 -00t 
A. dtw-odas -odas  -oda 
V. dta-odes -od65  -oda. 


(7.) Termination in vs. 


into vs. | 
adaxpus, “ tearless.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. &axp-vg 9 -us ss -v addxp-ve = -ve 
G. addxp-vos -vos —-vos adaxp-tow —-borv 
D. addxp-ut-uk adaxp-bow —-votv 
A. Gaxp-w  -w sv adaxp-ve = -ve 
V. ddaxp-u —-v -u addxp-~ve -ve 
‘Plural. 
N. adaxp-ves -ves = -va 
us us 
G. adaxp-tbwv -tbov = -tov 
D. addxp-vote = vot — -vert 
A. dddxp-vas  -vas_—s -va 
vo 
V. adddxp-ves = -ves_— -va. 
us us 


ontract ves and vas 


ee ee ee 


ee 
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(8.) Lermination in ev. 


owdpur, “ discreet.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. otgp-av -a@v = -ov cedp-ove = -ove 
G. cddpp-ovos -ovos -ovos aadp-dvoty -dvotv 
D. cdpp-ove -ove = -ovt eadp-dvow -dvoiv 
' A. oédp-ova -vva  -ov aapp-ove  -ove 
V. c@pp-oyv = -ov— ov awpp-ove  -ove 

Plural. 

N. owepp-oves -oves -ova 

G. ocwdp-dvev -dvav -dvev 

D. cddp-oct -oot  -ocr 

A. owddp-ovas  -ovas-— -ova 

V. owopp-oves -oves = -ova. 
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-ove 
-dvoty 
-dvolv 
-ove 
-ove 


Under this same head fall comparatives in wy, which are 
declined like cwpowv, except that they are syncopated and 
contracted in the accusative singular, and in the nominative, 


accusative, and vocative plural. Thus: 


peilor, “ greater.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. pett-cov -@v --ov peil-ove -ove 
G. petl-ovos -ovos -ovos| petl-dvow -dvorv 
D. petl-ove -ove -ove | petl-voty -dvorv 
A. petl-ova -ova 
-0a, syncope -oa -ov meil-ove  -ove 
-W, Crasis -0 
V. petl-ov “ov -ov peil-ove  -ove 
Plural. — 
N. ypeil-oves ~oves -ova 
-0€S5 eyncope ~0€¢ -oa 
-ovs, Crasis ~ous -@ 
G. pel-dvev -dvav  —_ -0vav 
D. ypetl-ooe -00t “oot 
A. yeil-ovas ~ovas -ova 
-oas, syncope ~oas -oa 
ous, crasis -0us 1-0 


V. peil-oves ~oves -ova 
~OES, syncope | “OES -0a 


-ous, Ccrasis -0UuG 


-ove 
-dvotv 
-dvow 


-ove 


-Ove 
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(9.) Termination in wp. 


peyaAntup, “ magnanimous.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. peyaAyr-wp -wp — -0p eyaAjT-ope  -0pe = ope 
G. peyadyr-opos -opos -opos peyaAnr-opotv ~opotw “opoty 
D. peyadyr-opt —--opt ~opt peyahnr-dpow -dpoty ~Opoty 
A. peyaAnt-opa -opa = -op HeyahnT-ope ope Ope 
V. peyaAnr-op — -op -op meyaAnT-ope -ope” ope 
Plural. 

N. peyadyr-opes -opes -opa 

G. peyadnt-dpav -dpwv -dpav . 

D. peyadnr-opat -opot = -opat 

A. peyaAnr-opas -opas -opa 

V.  peyaAnr-opes -opes —- ~opa. 


(10.) Termination in ws. 


evyews, “ fertile.” 
Singular. Dual. 


¥ ” 

N. .evye-ms = -ws ss -w evye-@ -@ -@ 
¥ ¥ 

G. evye-w EVYE-@V -@y~ av 
¥ ” 

D. evye-w— -w -@ euye-py py -gY 

A. evye-@v  -wv -wy evye-@ WW 
¥ »” 

V. evye-ws -ws ss - evye-w “0 -« 

Plural. 


N. evye-o ~ -@ -@ 
G.  evye-wy -wv  -v 
D. evye-ws -ws = -@ 
A evrye-ws -0¢ -@ 
V. evyewm -p -@. 


e 


3. ADJECTIVES OF ONE TERMINATION. 


Adjectives of one termination, namely, which express 
the masculine, feminine, and neuter by one and the same 
ending, are the Cardinal Numbers, from évte, “ five,” to 
exartoy, “a hundred,” both inclusive. 

Others have indeed only one termination, but for the 
masculine and femmine merely; since they are not used 
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with substantives of the neuter gender, at least in the 
nominative and accusative singular and plural. They are 
properly of the common gender, wanting’ the neuter.' 
Such are, 

1. Adjectives compounded of substantives which remain 
unchdnged ; as, paxpoyerp, avToxerp, evpty, paxpaiwy, pa- 
kpavynv, from yeip, piv, aiwy, and avynv; except those com- 
pounded of zrovs and woAis, which have two terminations. 

2. Adjectives in wp, which are partly derived from raryp 
and yytyp 3 as, aTaTwp, auyTwp, ouountwp; and. partly from 
verbs; as, madorérwp, OMoryeveTwp, MLaoTwp. 

3. Adjectives in ys, genitive -770s; and in ws, genitive 
-WTOS 5 as, aduns, nutOvns, ayvas, opoBpus. 

4. Adjectives in ays and trys, according to the first de- 
clension ; as, evwmns, ebeAovtys. 

5. Adjectives in & and ¥; as, WAL, dowd, airirsy, 
atBiow. | 

6. Adjectives in as, genitive -ados; and in ts, genitive 
-100¢ ; as, uyas, avaAxts. 


ANOMALOUS ADJECTIVES. 


1. Originally, some adjectives had two forms, of both of 
which certain cases have been retained in use, so that the 
cases which are wanting in one form are supplied by those 
of the other. Of this kind are péyas or meyaAos, and woAvs 
Or ToAAOs. 

2. From jperydaAos, the feminine peyaAy has remained in 
use throughout, as well as the entire dual and plural, and 
the genitive and dative masculine and neuter of the singular 


Se 


(1) Some of these, however, are also used as neuters, but only in 

€ genitive and dative singular and plural; as, au@i7piros avaAiov, 
Soph. Philoct.19; év wévart cépati, Eurip. El. 375; amriow réxeot, 
Euen, Epigr.13. In other words, the neuter, when necessary, is 
Supplied by derivative or kindred forms; as, SAaKixoy, Gpwaxrixov, 
Bavuxov, &e. 
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number. The remaining cases, the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular, masculine and neuter, are taken from péyas. 

3. In qoAvs, the feminine and the dual and plural nun- 
bers are entirely taken from moAAos. 


peéyas, “ great.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. péyas = weyagAn = wéya HeydAm eydAa peydde 
D. peydAov peydAns peydadAou peyaAow peydAaw peydAow 


meyaAov meydAav peyddow 
MeyGA@ eydAa peydde 
MeyaAm peydAa eyahe 
Plural, 
N. meyaAor peydAa peyaAa 
G. peydAov peydA@v = peydAwv 
D. peyddos peyadats peyadois 
A. peyadAous peydAas peyaAa 
VV. meyador peyaAac meyaaa. 


G. peydA@ peydAn = peyad@ 
A. péyav = eyaAnv wéya 
V. uéyas = ypeyaAn = wéya 


_ woAvs,! “ much.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. woAvs mwoAAH = FoAU j@oAA@ WOAAG ‘ToAAO 
G. woAAot WoAAhs woAAou woAAoty WoAAaty woAAow 
D. roAAG = WOAAQ. Ss WOAA@ moAAoty mwoAAaty ‘roAAotv 
A. woAtv = ToAARV | TOAD mwoAA@ WoAAG ‘woAAw 
V. mroAv m@oAAH = FOAU @oAA@ jwoAAG ‘WoAA@ 
Plural. 


m@oAAot  jwoAAat ‘woAAd 
TOAAQ@Y TOAA@Y WoAA@Y 
mwoAAats  ToAAots 
m@oAAous WoAAas ‘7ToAAG 
woAAot woAAat ‘WoAAG. 


<P uaz 
3 
> 


The adjective dAAos is anomalous only in this, that it has 
dAAo in the neuter, instead of adAAov. 


(1) Many forms from roAvs occur, however, in the Poets. Thus, 
the genitive roAdgos, IJ. 4.244; the nominative plural moAées, JI. 2. 
610; the genitive plural woAdéwv, 11.5.6913; the dative soAéon, 
Il. 4.388; &e. 
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REMARKS ON TERMINATIONS OF ADJECTIVES. 


1. Adjectives in -atos, having the vowel « before atos, 
denote magnitude or value, and are derived from the names 
of measures, weights, coins, and denominations of money ; 
as, tyyutatos, “a cubit long; wodsatos, “ a foot long ;” 
Tadavtiatos, “ costing a talent ;” &c. Those in aios, on the 
other hand, which have not « before atos, generally denote 
the place where something has originated, or to which it 
belongs; as, ayryatos, “ proceeding from” or “ belonging to 
a fountain ;? aryedatos, “ belonging to a herd ;” kopudatos, 
“one who is at the head.” Some, however, denote merely 
ae ty; as, ceAnvatos, “ moon-shaped ;” eipyvatos, “ peace- 

2. Adjectives in -adéos mostly express a fulness; as, 
bapparéos, “ full of confidence ;” eae “ full of fear.” 

3. Adjectives in -avos mostly signify the possession of the 
quality expressed by the primitive ; as, wevxedavos, “ bitter ;” 
piyedavoc, “ that which causes shuddering.” 

4. Adjectives in -ecos commonly express an origin or 
Source; as, yavetos, Boetos, immetos, pnAetos, &c., “ consist- 
ing of” or “derived from, geese, cattle, horses, sheep,” &c. 
Others denote rather an agreement with, or resemblance 
to, a thing; as, avdpetos, “becoming a@ man;” yuvatketos, 
“ effeminate,” or “ becoming a woman.” 

_ 5. Adjectives in -eos, contracted ovs, express the mate- 
3 88, ypuaens, -ovs, “ made of gold;” Aiveos, -ovs, “ made 
of linen,” &e. 

6. Adjectives in -epos and -npos signify quality generally ; 
8, dorepas, « crafty ;” oxtepos, “shady,” &c. Some ex- 
Press @ propensity; as, oiynpos, “given to wine;” Kapua- 
Typos, “ laborious,” “ prone to labour.” Others, again, have 


an active signification; as, vooepos, or voonpos, “ causing 
3 > “ e ° e e a ° 
sickness ;” oxAnpos, “causing disquiet ;” vyinpos, “ contri- 


buting to health.” 
7. Adjectives in -yeis signify fulness; as, Sev3pyers, “full 
of trees — TOLNELS, = full of grass ie vAneEts, ~ fi ull of wood.” 
8: Adjectives in -nAds signify a propensity to, and capa- 
ility or fitness for, any thing; as, awaryAos, “prone to 
ceil ;” umvndos, “prone to sleep.’ To this the idea of 
€88 18 nearly allied ; as, vdpyAos, “ watery.” . 
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9, Adjectives in -:xos most commonly denote fitness or 
capability for any thing ; as, NYEHOVEKOS, “fit for command ;” 
xvBepyytixos, “fit for piloting,” &c. Other meanings are, 
(1) belonging to any thing ; as, swpuatiKos, “corporeal ;” 
Poxixos, “ spiritual.” (2) coming from any thing ; as, ra- 
tpixos, “ derived from forefathers,” “hereditary ;”? Botxos, 
‘made of ox’s hi 

10. Adjectives in -t4uos are of two classes; one derived 
from nouns, and the other from verbs. Those from verbs 
have sometimes an active, sometimes a passive signification ; 
as, Prdtuos, “ one who flees ;” aAwotpos, “pertaining to 
capture 7 apwotpos, “ arable ;” Bpwotpos, “edible.” Other 
adjectives 1 In -tKos, however, express merely a Peo : 
méevOtyos, “ mournful ;” doxtpos, “ celebrated,” &c 

1]. Adjectives in -vos and -ervos signify, (1) a material 
of which any thing is made; as, qiivos, “made of earth ;” 
Karduivos, “made of reeds ;” xdivO.wvos, “made of tiles,” 
&e. (2) a quality which arises from the magnitude or quan- 
tity of the thing expressed by the derivation ; as, medtvos, 

“level ;” opecvos, “ mountainous ;”? oxoretvos, “ dark,” 
1. "Adjectives i IM -tog express a quality generally ; 
éoréptos, * pertaining to evening ;” Oadracctos, “ nae 
awrnptos, “ saving.’ If two adjectives are derived from 
one substantive, one in tos and the other in os, the latter 
expresses a quality generally: the former denotes a prone- 
ness or tendency to that quality; as, xaOapos, “ pure; 
xabaptos, “loving purity.” 

13. Adjectives in -oes and -wes signify a fulness ; 
pyrioers, “full of prudent counsels ;” apreroets, “ full of 
vines.” The termination wets is used when the penult is 
long ; as, KyTwecs, aTwes, &e. 

14. Adjectives in -#dys express, (1) a fulness; as, rot- 
wons, “ grassy ; " avbeuwdns, “ Aowery.” (2) a resemblance ; 
as, opnKcdys, ‘ wasplike ;” hroyadys, “shining like fire;” 
avdpwdys, “manly.” In this sense, these adjectives co- 
incide with those in -oe:d7s, and are probably formed from 
them. 

15. Adjectives in -wAos signify a propensity or tendency 
to any thing; as, auaptwros, “ prone to sin 3” spevdwhos, 
“prone to lying.” . 
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DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

1, The property expressed by an adjective can usually 
be attributed to more objects than one. Yet it is seldom 
found exactly to the same extent in one as another; but it is 
possessed by one in an usual degree, by another in a higher 
or in a preeminent degree. | 

2. Now, if one and the same property be attributed to 
two different objects, and these be compared with each 
other in reference to the measure of this property, there 
arises a new form of adjective ; namely, the comparative. 

3. But, if a property exists in many objects, and one of 
them is to be distinguished as possessing this property in 
the greatest degree, this is also effected by a new form, 
called the superlative. 

4. These two forms are called. degrees of comparison; 
and, for the sake of uniformity, a corresponding appellation 
has ‘also been given to the simple form of the adjective ; 
namely, the positive. Strictly speaking, however, the positive 
is no degree of comparison, but merely the primitive form, 
on which the comparison is based. 


FORMATION OF THE DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


I. The degrees of comparison are formed from the posi- 
tive; namely, the comparative, by appending the termina- 
fon -repos, a, ov; and the superlative, by appending 
“TATOS, 4, ov. 

II. These terminations are appended to the root of the 
Positive, in the foNowing manner :— | 

1. Adjectives in os and vs throw away s; as, dewos, 
devorepoc, dewvoraros ; evpds, EvpUTEpos, EvpUTaToS. 

If the penultimate syllable of adjectives in os is short in 
the positive, then o is changed into w in the comparative 
and superlative ; as, coos, copwrepos, copertaros ; Kabapos, 
kabapdrepoc, Kabapwratos |. 


(1) This rule about the penult of the positive appears to have ae 
cau 
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2. Adjectives in eos, contracted ous, form their compa- 
rative and superlative regularly from the uncontracted posi- 
tive, and then undergo contraction; as, mwoppupeos, contr. 
mopiupovs, compar. Toppupewtepos, contr. Toppupwrepos, 
super]. roppupewtaros, contr. Toppupwraros. 

3. Adjectives in oos, contracted ous, append -corepos, 
-eoraTos, to the root, and always eontract this termination 
with the syllable that precedes; as, evvoos, contr. evvous, 
compar. (evvoéorepos) evvoverrepos; superl. (evvoéeraros) 
evvoveTaros. . 

4. Adjectives in -as, aiva, av, append repos and taros to 
the neuter ; as, uéAas, MeAGYTEpos, peAdvTaros. 

5. Adjectives in ys and es shorten these terminations into 
és, and then append repos and raros; as, aAnOys, dAnbéo- 
Tepos, aAyOérraros; yapies, Xapteorepos, XApteoraros. 

6. But adjectives in ys, genitive ov, of the first declen-- 
sion, annex torepos and torratos to the root; as, KAérrys, 
KAentiotepos, KAewTicTatos. 

' 7. Adjectives in wy append éorepos and éoratos to the 
root; a8, cadpav, genitive sddpov-os, compar. cwdpovéa- 
Tepos, superl. cwoppovérraros. 

8. Adjectives in yv annex éorepos and écraros to the 
neutet ; as, Tépyv, Tepevéorepos, Tepeverraros. 

9. Adjectives in £ append icrepos and israros to the 
root, and sometimes éorepos and éoratos; as, dora€, 
genitive demay-os, compar. aprayiotepos, superl. derayic- 
tatos; apyAré, genitive ayArK-os, compar. adyAKéorepos, 
superl. adyAtkéoraros. ° 
a 
caused by the conditions of hexameter verse, the oldest measure in 
the Greek language, and by which that language itself was first 
formed. Thus, for example, a comparative in orépos, with the 
preceding syllable short, consequently “~~, would not have been 
admissible into the hexameter. The same objection would apply to 
& comparative wrepos, with the preceding syllable long (except 


where another long syllable went before the latter); since the result 
would be ~~ ~ ”, 
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III. Some dissyllabic adjectives in vs and pos reject these 
terminations, and use, in their stead, toy (neuter tov) for the 
comparative, and coros, 7, ov for the superlative. Thus, 
YAUKUS, YAUKlwY, YAUKLOTOS 3 alaxpos, aioxiwy, aloxLoTos. 

1. The adjectives compared in the latter way are, how- 
ever, but few in number ; neither is this mode of comparison 
exclusively used even in their case, since the common ter- 
minations orepos and vrepos, oratos and vraros, also occur. 

2. Generally speaking, of those in pos, the formation 
iw, toros, predominates only in ato-ypos and éyOpos; and 
of those in vs, only in dvs and rays. In all the others, 
the regular form must be regarded throughout as the more 
usual. Thus Spadvrepos is the more common form, whereas 
Apadioy occurs only in poetry. 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE PRECEDING RULES. 


1. Some adjectives in os reject o before repos and ratos ; 
as, yepatos, yepairepos, yepairaros; mepatos, mepairepos, 
mepairaros, &c. The adjective diAos has for its usual 
forms iArepos, Pidatos; besides which, however, d:Aai- 
tepos, and even the regular giAwrepos and diA@raros, are 
also found.! . 

2. Other adjectives, instead of o and w, have more com- 
monly a: or «s before the comparative and superlative 
terminations ; a 


preoos pecalrepos Mecairaros. 
dtos idtairepos idtatraros. 
Tpwtos MpwtaiTepos Tpwtairaros. 
Eppapevos Eppapevéorepos Eppoperéoraros. 
‘4 

adpOovos apbovéeorepos apBovéoraros. 
ao evos aopevéeorepos aopevéoraros. 
AdAos AaNiorepos AaNioratos. 
TTWYOS TTWOXLOTEPOS TTWXLTTATOS. 


(1) The three forms of the comparative and superlative of piAos 
appear to have been used by the ancients with a certain distinction 
in 
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3. In some of the adjectives which make the compara- 
tive in «wy and the superlative in soos, the « of the ending 
iv is rejected, and the last letter of the root, if 4, 6, x, or xs 
‘changes into oo (Attic rr). Thus, rayvs (old form 6bayvs), 
comparative tayiwv, changed to Oaccwv, Attic barre. 
So, also, éAayvs, comparative eAayiwy, changed to é\doowr, 
Attic éAarrwy. In the same manner, also, must the com- 
parative pacowr, of uaxpos, be explained. 


IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

I. The comparative and superlative remain in several 
adjectives, whose positive has grown into disuse. These 
are noted most easily in connexion with some extant posi- 
tive, to which they approximate the nearest in respect of 


signification. Hence the following list: 
apeivev 
apeiwy aptoros 
BeAriov BéArioros 
BéArepos BéAraros 
Kpeloowy 
4 7 
> as _/ KpeiTTov KpaTioTo 
Good, aryabos ae a idahes 
Kappov 
Avior Awtoros 
Agov A@oTos 
pepTatos 
éprepos + héptoros 
péprioros. 
KaK@TEpIS  KAKwTaTOS 
a, 7 
m KaKiwv KQKLOT 
Bad, Kxaxos ; iaasiibad 
XEpetov XEptoros 
XElpov xEiptoros. 
o co 
. aKporepo axporaros 
Long, ‘paxpos pore “Peace 
) accu MNKLOTOS. 
Mecowy 
Great, péyas < péCov peytoros. 
peiCov 


in meaning. Thus, diArepos and diAraros signified “ more friendly,” 


“‘ dearest friend ;” qidairepos, “more dear, 


” °° more esteemed ;”” and 


diAwrepos, “ more beloved.” ‘This distinction, however, has not, ip 
general, been strictly observed. Rost, G. G. p. 169. 
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eKooTepos 
‘ petorepos 4 
Small, Ae piv peioros 
x éAdoowy EAGXLOTOS 
nooo NKLOTOS. 
. aTAEwY 
Much, odus oe WAELOTOS. 
Easy, jftios buy iGorvos. 


1. That these various forms were not used in exactly the 
same signification, is certain ; but it is also equally certain, 
that no settled distinction between them was universally 
observed. 

2. The proper comparative and superlative of aryabos, 
namely, aya0wrepos and ayabwrares, occur only in later 
writers, and such as are not Attic; as, for example, in 
Diodorus Siculus, 16. 86. 


II. Some comparatives and superlatives are evidently de- 
rived from substantives, adverbs, and a ei Thus: 


Compar. Stipert. 

pOTepos HPWTOS from spo. 

VIFEPTEPOS UrépTaros +. «UTep. 

averrepos avexraros .. ave. 

VOTEPOS voraTos .. «UT. 
KAewtioratos .. KAE€ITYS. 
éTaipoTaTos =... ETALpOS. 

dovAoTEpos ..  dovdAos. 

BactAevrepos .. Pacrrevs. 


To these may be added .the following comparisons of 
adverbs. Thus: 


wv > ? 2 Yd 
ave avorépw avwTaro. 
4 4 
KaTw KaTWTEpW KATWTATO. 
3 id a 
€Ew eEwrépw eEwraro. 
> ? 
gow ETWTEPW ECWTATW. 
73e¢ ¢ ? a¢ 7 
woppw Toppwréepw Toppwrarw. 


ITI. A few instances occur, where, to express a still 
higher gradation of an idea, a degree of comparison becomes 
the positive to a new formation; as, éoyaros, “ last,” érya- 
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turepos, exxatwtatos, “last of all ;” xpwros, “ first,” rpo- 
ristos, “ first of all,” “ the very first.” 

IV. In many adjectives in Greek, as in other languages, 
the formation of a comparative and superlative from the 
root of the positive was not usual; but the gradation of idea 
was expressed by adding the adverbs paddor, “more,” and 
padtora, “ most:” thus, tpewros, “ vulnerable,” tpwros 
uaAAov, “ more vulnerable; Oynros, “ mortal,” Ovyros 
MaNAor, “more mortal; dros, “ evident,” pardrov dros, 
“ more evident,” djros padtora, “ most evident.” 


XXIII. NUMERALS. 


1. Numerals are either Cardinal or Ordinal. 

2. The cardinal numbers answer to the question, “ how 
many ?” as, ets, “one ;” dvo, “ two;” rpes, “ three;” &e. 

3. The ordinal numbers answer to the question, “ which 
in order ?” as, xpwros, “ first; Sevrepos, “ second ;” Tpiros, 
“ third sx” &c. 

4. For marks of number the Greeks employ the letters 
of their alphabet; but, to make the number complete, they 
insert therein a ¢ after e, called eéxionpov, or Fav,' and 
answering to our 6; and they also adopt two Oriental cha- 
racters; namely, Koppa 4’ for 90; and Sampi a for 900. 

7. When the letters are employed to denote numbers, a 
mark, resembling an accent, is placed over them; but to de- 
signate the ¢housands, the same mark is placed below. Thus, 
a’ is one, but _a one thousand: so x’ is twenty, but x twenty 
thousand. 


(1) The appellation Zriyya is also sometimes given to this cha- 
racter. The name fav refers to the circumstance of its occupying 
the place of the Digamma in the alphabetic order. 


(2) The original mark for the Kéwra was ?, whence comes the 
Latin Q. The Zap’ is no doubt to be traced back in name to the 
old name for the letter o, namely, odv; and appears to have been 
formed from the union of this letter with a 7, the early form of the 
Greek = having been C. Buttmann thinks that the earlier name of 
the numeral in question was Xav, and that Laun?t came in -as an 
appellation at a later period. 


i 
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8. These marks above and below the letters are not ex- 
pressed in the case of every letter, when we have several 
letters placed side by side, and indicating a series of num- 
bers, but only over or below the last of each series. Thus 
we write yyy" for 53,602; and awAn’ for 1838. 

9. The following combinations may serve as examples 
of the Greek system of notation : 


jae =—«-« 1.415 yons” 3846 
Boke 9265 _kapa’ —s 21,501 
ore 3589 precy 155,203 
‘tors’ 7832 ‘x03’ =—-89,004. 


10. In place of this system of notation, the Athenians 
adopted the following, which is far more striking to the eye. 
Thus : 

I 1 is the mark of unity. 
1 2 


lt 3 express the other numbers below 5. 
Il 4 


II 5 is the initial of [eévre. 

4 10 eer Aéxa. 

H 100 beet Hexarov, the old form for éxarov. 
X 1000... XiAcow. . 

M 10,000... Mupior. 


The numbers between these are denoted partly by the 
combination of the above marks; as AII for 12; AA for 20; 
AAATIIIII for 39; and partly by the multiplication of A, 
H, X, M, into “ five,” II; these marks being placed within 
the II; as, [4] for wevraxis déxa, “five times ten,” or 50; 
IIA for 60; TAT for 500; Ix! for 5000; XJHIHHHAAATIIII 
for 1838. This manner of notation is particularly to be 
marked, since it has been preserved in many and important 
Attic inscriptions.’ 

(1) For an account of the arithmetic of the Greeks, consult 


Delambre, Histoire de l’Astronomie Ancienne, vol. ii. p. 3 seq. 
E 
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DECLENSION OF THE FIRST FOUR NU MERALS 


ets, “one.” dvo, ** two.” 
Singular. Dual. 
@ , , 
N. ets pias dvo =. and-_ dvw 
G. évds tds — Evo dvotv and dvetv 
D «Nn a <n “~ 
. Eve Bia Et dvoty 
A ig 7 A ? 
. eva pilav €v dvo 
Plural. 
N. wanting 
D. dvai 
A. wanting. 
m~ . ? 
tpes, “ three.” teooapes, “four.” 
Plural. Plural. | 
N Gy “a , 4 ? Yd 
. Tpets Tpels Tpia Téscapes Téooapes Técoapa 
: las A , : ? 
G. Tptov Tpiav Tplov Tecoapwv Teccapwv Teccapwr 
‘\ 
D. pict rpici Tpit résoapot réscapot réocapot 
aA wn a, 
A. ‘pets Tpets pia | réscapas réccapa; récoapc. 


REMARKS ON THE FIRST FOUR NUMERALS. 
. Eis. 

1. In the epic writers, the form ta is found for wia; and 
only once t@ for evi. (Il. 6. 422.) 

2. From the composition of this numeral with ovde and 
ponde arise the negative adjectives ovdets and pydets, which 
are declined in the same manner; as, Nom. ovdeis, ovdeyia, 
ovdev; Gen. ovdevos, ovdeutas, ovdevos, &c. The later Greek 
writers make it ovOeis and pnOets, from ovre and yyre; which, 
however, is not considered genuine Attic. 

3. Ovdets and pndcts are often separated, and written 
ovde cis, and pyde cis, &c.; and this separation increases 
the negative signification. Thus, ovdé eis, “ not even one ;” 
ovd ud’ évos, “not even by one ;” &c. 

. 4. The numeral eis, from its very nature, can have no 
plural; but ovdeis and pydeis have ovdéves and pndéves, in 
the sense of “insignificant,” “of no value.” 
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Avo. 

1. Avo is the Attic mode of writing. In Homer and 
Herodotus it is often indeclinable. Avecy is of more rare 
occurrence than dvoiv, and is only used in the genitive. 
Avav is sometimes -written dvoy, and regarded as Ionic for 
dvotv. But dvar is preferable as a genitive plural.' 

2. Avo appears to have been, in fact, the dual number of 
the old form dvos. “Aydw accords in great measure with 
dvw. In the old Poets it is frequently indeclinable: other- 
wise, ado is used in the genitive and dative. 


Téocapes. 

1. Instead of Téopapes, the Ionic dialect has réocepes, 
the Holo-Doric TETTopES. Hesychius gives wéoovpes as an 
£olic form. 

2. For récoapo: or rétrapo: in the dative, the form 
zérpact occurs in the Poets. 


SYNOPSIS OF NUMERALS. 


Cardinal. Ordinal. 

1 a@ eis Ist mparos 

2 B° dto 2d debrepos 

3 ¥° Tpets 3d = Tpiros 

4 3 Téroapes 4th réraptos 

5 e° mévre 5th 9 méurros 

6 ss é 6th éxros 

7 C énra 7th eBdouos 

8 ° oxro = 8th oydo0s 

9 3S éwéa : 9th éawaros 
10’ béxa 10th déxaros 
11 wa’ évdexa llth évdéxarTos 
12 «8° deédexa 12th dwdéxaros 
13 ty’ = Tptexaidexa 13th tpioxaidéxarTos 
14 63° §=reaoapeokaisexa 14th recoapaxadéxarTos 
15 we’ wevrexaidexa 15th mevrexatdéxarTos 
16 ts’ éxxaidexa 16th éxxaidéxaTos 
17 «’ = éwraxaidexa 17th = éwraxaidéxaTos 
18 «7  dxroxaidexa 18th d«raxadéxatos 
19 3’ évveaxaidexa » 19th évveaxatdéxatos 
20 «’ = etxooe 20th  elxooros 
21 xa  etxoaw eis 2Zlst etkoords TpaTOos 
22 KB’ etxooe dv0, Kc. 22d = eixoords SevTEpos 
30 A’ = TPptaKovTa 30th rpraxoords 


oe 


(1) Passow, Lez. 8. v. 
E2 
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Cardinal. Ordinal. 
31 Aa’ tptdxovra eis 31st tpiaxooros Tp@To< 
40 yw recoapaxovta 40th ‘vTeccapaxoo7os 
50 v’ wevrnrovra 50th = swevrnxorriés 
60 &° é&jxovra 60th é&nxoords 
70 0° éRdounKovra - 70th éBdounxoeris 
80 3’ dydonxovra 80th dydonKxorrds 
90 9° évevyKovra 90th évevnxorros 
100 p’ éxardv 100th éxaroords 
200 o° dtaxdcr0e 200th diaxoctoards 
300 +” rptaxdctot 300th rpraxootoords 
400 vu’ reocapaxdoto 400th teccapaxoctooras 
500 ¢” mevraxdotoe 500th mevraxootooros 
600 x é&axdoros 600th éEaxoctosTés 
700 Wr éarraxdotot 700th éarraxootocrds 
800 ww” dxraxdcto 800th dxraxoatoords 
900 @’ évvaxdoros 900th évvaxootorrds 
1000 (a xiAcoz 1000th xcAcooras 
2000 (B deoxiAcor 2000th diorxtAtoarrds 
3000 jy Tpirxirroe | 3000th = cproy.Aroords 
4000 {3 rerpaxtoyiArcos 4000th 9 rerpaxtoyxiAtooTos 
5000 (ec mevraxtoyiAror 5000th = srevraxtoxiAtoords 
6000 {5s ébaxtoyiAror 6000th é&axtoxtAtoords 
7000 ,C éwraxioryirroc 7000th 9 émnaxtoytAtoords 
8000 9 dxraxioxiAcot 8000th dxraxtoy:Arorros 
9000 {3 évvaxioxiAsos - 9000th éwaxioxtAcorros 
10,000 ,¢ puptos 10,000th puptoaras 
20,000 ,x deoptpror 20,000th dtopuptoords 
. 100,000 {p dexaxtoptpror 100,000th dexaxtopuptoords. 
Multiplicatives. 
amAovs,!| ** simple,” 
duTAous, * double,” 
- TpITAOUS, “ treble,” 


TetpanAous, ‘* quadruple,” 
mevraraAous, “ five-fold,” 


&e. &e. 
Adverbs of Number. 
anaé, “ once,” 
dis, * twice,” 
Tpis, ** thrice,” 


Terpaxis,  “ four times,” 
wevraxis, “ five times,” 
&e; &e. 


(1) For the declension of drAovs, which will serve as a guide to 
that of the rest, see page 50. 
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REMARKS ON THE NUMERALS. 


1. In compound numbers, either the less are put after 
the greater without a conjunction ; 3 as, elkoot TpELS, TPLG- 
KovTa wevTg: OF, What is most usual, the less recede and 
are connected with the greater by xa; as, Tpets Kat elxoot, 
mévTe Kat TptaKovra. 

2. So also, in the more complicated numbers, the several’ 
parts are united in such a manner as to proceed from the 
less to the greater ; as, TéTTapa Kai EBdouyKovTa Kal évva- 
Kooi Kat TpioyiAca Kat é€axcopvpra, which express 63,974. 

3. For the greater numbers a numeral substantive is 
frequently used with the requisite cardinal number; as, 
déxa puptades, 100,000; tpeoyidcor Kat mévte puvpcades, 
53,000; &c. 

4. In the case of tens compounded with 8 or 9, the defi- 
nition is often given by subtraction ; 3 as, Tpiakovra dvowv 
deovrov or déovta, 28; oydonxovra évos déovros, 79; or, 
if a substantive of the feminine gender stands therein, pas 
Seovons. 

5. Of the cardinal numbers, the first four, and the round 
numbers from 200, are alone declined. All the rest are 
indeclinable. 

6. The Latin distributives are expressed in Greek by 
compounding the cardinal numbers with ou ; 3 as, ovvdvo, 
“two by two;” ovvtpes,.“ three by three ;” &e. 

7. Besides the forms of ordinal numbers which have just 
been given in the synopsis, two ordinals are also frequently 
contracted by Kat ; ; as, wéumros Kat déxaros; doydo00s Kat 
déxatos; &c. 

8. The smaller ordinal number is also sometimes pre- 
fixed to the greater cardinal or ordinal with kat and a 
preposition ; as, TH] extn emt d€ka, supply suépats, “on the 
sixth 1 in addition to ten days,” i.e. “on the sixteenth.” So, 
also, ry extn poet’ eixada, “on the twenty-sixth ;” &e. 

9. In order to express half or fractional numbers in 
nioney, measures, and weights, the Greeks used words com- 
pounded of the name of the weight, &c. (viz. uva, oBoros, 
Tadavrov), with the adjective termination ov, cor, ator, 
and sus, “ half,” and placed before them the ordinal number 
of which the half is taken. Thus, réraproy yptradrartor, 
“3% talents,” i.e. the first a talent, the second a talent, 
the third a talent, the fourth a half-talent. So, also, 
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rpirov nutuvacoy, “24 mine ;” eBdouov jyidpaxpor, “ 6} 
drachme.” 

10. From the foreromg, however, we must carefull 
distinguish such phrases as the following: Tpia net a- 
Aavra, “1% talents,” i.e. three half-talents ; wéevte nutuvaca, 
“234 mine ;” &c. 

11. From the ordinal numbers are derived, 1. Numerals 
‘in atos, which commonly answer to the question, “On what 
day?” as, tperatos, “on the third day ;” dexaratos, “on the 
tenth day.” 2. Multiple numbers in -pactos (besides those 
already mentioned in -wAoUs) 5 : as, dipactos, tprpactos, &e. 
3. Proportionals, answering to the question, “ How much 
more?” as, dimAadotos, tpimAdowos, teTpamAdctos, “ twice, 
thrice, four times as much.” 


—— 


XXIV. PRONOUNS. 


All pronouns serve to supply the place of a noun; but, at 
the same time, they give different relations of the substan- 
tive which they represent. According to these relations 
so expressed by them, they are divided into the following 
classes : 

1. Personal Pronouns, which express the simple idea of 
person, and directly represent the same. These are, 

eyo, “I.” 
ov, “thou.” 
ov, “ of him.” 


2. Possessive Pronouns, which are formed from the per- 
sonal, and indicate the property of an individual ; as, 


EM-0¢ “7 -0V, “mine.” 
aos on oor, “ thine.” 
é0s OF 0S én ory éovoroy, “his.” 
nMETEp-0S = - a -0v, “our.” 
UMETEP-06> -a -O”, “ your.” 

| abérep-0s = -a -o”, “ their.” 
vwtrep-0s ss -a -o”, “of us both.” 


opwirep-os -a -0V, ‘of you both.” 
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3. Definite Pronoun, for the nearer and stronger distinc- 
tion of one object from another; as, avros, avry, avto, “he 
himself,” “ she herself,” “itself.” 

4. Reflexive Pronouns, for the more accurate indication 
and separation of a person; as, 


EuavTov, euavTis, “ of myself.” 
OeavToU OF : 
a caurys, “of thyself.” 

Oo avuTou 
Eavrov Or ae ; 

2 avrys, avrov, “ of himself.” 
avuTou 

5. Demonstrative Pronowns, which distinctly point out 
the object of which we are discoursing, with the accessory 


idea of place. These are, 


Lo @ A 
ovTOS avTn ToUTO 
e ¢ ? ‘ } 
ode oe  TOdE “this,” “ that.” 
~ 
EKELY-06 -7 -0 


6. Relative Pronouns, which refer to an object already 
mentioned, and give it a nearer definition ; as,. 
0g 7 0, who.” 
ootts tts ort, “ whoever.” 


7. Indefinite Pronouns, which merely indicate an object 
generally, without further definition ; as, 


+P] 


ws (enclitic) tes Tl, “any. 
detva detva detva, “some one.” 
8. Interrogative Pronoun; as, 
tis;. tis; ris; “who?” “what?” 
9. Reciprocal Pronoun, which designates the mutual 


action of different persons upon each other; as, aAAyAow, 
dual; aAAyAwr, plural, “ of each other.” 


Singular. Dual. 
N. éyo . ee | vat, contr. ve “we two” 
G. éuod or pov, “of me” votv, .. vov, “of us two” 
D. éewot or pot, “to me” vatvy, .. vav, “tous two” 
A. éue’ or we, “me” Vol, ve, “us two” 
Plural 
N. mets, “we” 
G. Hav, “of us” 
D. uv, “to us” 
A. pas, “us.” 
Xd, “ Thou.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. ot, “thou” apart, contr. opS, “ you two” 
G. cov, “of thee” opaty, .. oper, “ of you two” 
D. «ot, “to thee” opaty, POY, “to you two" 
A. oé, “thee” oHit, ope, “ you two.” 
Plural. 
N. Sues, * you” 
G. Dpiov, ** of you” 
D. ctv, “to you” 
A. wtpas, “you.” 
Ov, “ of him.” 
Singular. Dual. 
N. wanting _ owe, ogo, “they two” . 
G. ov, of him opaty, ** of them two" 
D. ol, . to him” opwir, “to them two” 
A. é€ “him” ‘ poe, cpa, “ they two” 
Plural. 
N. odets, neuter opéa, “they” 
G. «cdav, “of them” 
D. odio, “to them” 
A. ooas, neuter opéa, “them.” : 


( 
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(1.) 


3 


Personal. 


Eva, “I.” 


INFLEXION OF PRONOUNS. 


(2.) Reflezive. 


"Epavtov, “ of myself.” 


St 


Singular. Plural. — 
N. (eyo auras) (eye airy) Hmets auTot Hmets aurat 
G. euaurod euauriis HM@v aUTav pay auTav 
D. euauT éuauri Hutv § aurots Huey avrats 
A. éuavrév éuauTny HMGs avrous nmas aurds 
Leavrov, “ of thyself.” 
; Singular. 
N. (ov avrés) | (cv atrn) 
G. ceavrot or cavTov GeavThs Or cavTiis 
D. ceavrd or cav7o GeavTy OF cavTi 
A. oeavrov or cauvrov geauTny OF cauTiy 
Plural. : 
V.  tpets avrot bmets avrai 
G.  inav avrav UMOV aUTaV 
D. ipiv airots Umiv avrats 
A. tuas avrovs buas avras. 
“Eavrov, “ of himself.” 
; Singular. 
s (airés) (air) (airs) 
ee éaurov or airoo €auTis or avris é€avTov OF avrou 
4 pind or avr éaurg or avrg eau or avTo 
' ov OF auTov €auTnv OY auTnv €avTo OF auTo 
N. (oer Plural, N 2 2 N 
G s aire!) (pets avrat) (cpéa ava) 
: eauray or abray €avT@v OF avTav  éauTav OF avTav 
D $e 
A é éavrots or avrots €avrais or avrats  €avtots or avrois 
: €avtots or airods €auTds OF avTas éaurad or avrd. 
(3.) Demonstrative. 
Ovros, “ This.” 
N oe Singular. Dual. 
" 0UTos = arn §~—s ro0TO ToUr® Tabra ToUTe 
. TobTov , ? , ? , 
: ror peur Torre TOUTey Tauraty Touqaly 
rior. Taurg mover ikl TOUT Oe Tovrea 
TQUuTnv ToUTO TOUTO@ TQAUTa TOVUT@ 
Plural. 
N.  ovrot aurat TavTa 
G. robrav = robtav ~— TobT@v 
D. otros ratrats  Tovrots ° 
A. obtovs — rabras TaUTG. 
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(4.) Relative. 
“Os, ‘“ Who,” “ Which,” “ What.” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
A a a a a a a a oa 
N. os 7 0 o a2 o at @ 
a @ = a 9 @ e © 
G. ot ns ov oiv atv otv @v ev ev 
— @ m - © & e 
D. ® y @ oly aly otv ols ats ots 
d a a a a a a oa ¢ 
A. ov wv 0 o a2 o ous as a. 


“Ooms, “ Whoever.” 


Singular. Dual. 
@ G4 a og 4 ” 
N. oerts NTIS ort w@rive arive orcve 
ia] & a @ a = 
G. ovrivos yorivos ovrivos otvTivolv atvTivow oLvTivoly 
. fo) e a e e 
D. erm nrive @TiVE OlvTivoly atYTivoLY otyTtvoww 
ad ¢ 4 eg ow 
A. Ovrwa)s vTwa_—soot aorTive arive @rive 
Plural. 
4 g 4 
N. ot Tives acrives ariva 


Ly Ly Ly 

G. @vTivev§ evTiwov @vTiviey 
e : Ly 

D.  otetiost atorire OloTiot 
a g g 

A. ovotivas adorivas — ativa. 


(5.) Indefinite. 


Tis, “ Any.” 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


N. tis 7ls so Te «TIVE = Teve wives TIves”— Tia 
G. Tivds Tivos Tivos | Tivoty Tivo Tivo | TIVaV TIVav TIvaY 
D. ret so tevt ori | tewotwy Twow rwvow | Trot Tet Tew 
A. twa Twa Ti Tie Tive —Tive Twas Tivas Tivd. 


Activa, “a certain one.” 


Singular. Dual. 
A Q a 
N. 6 ’) To ~—s Oetva T Ta Tw deve 
a “A 
G. rov Tis Tov detvos Tow Tatv row  deivoww 
na 
D. ro TH Te Sem Tov Tatv Tow deivoww 
e wn a Lal 
A. rov tay To dewva T]) Ta Tw detve. 
Plural. 


N. ot at Setves 
G. Trav Trav  deivev 
D. ois rats deior 
A. Tovs rds  deivas. 
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(6.) Interrogative. 

The interrogative differs from the indefinite zs merely 
in the ‘position of the accent. The indefinite is always 
enclitic, and, in the oblique cases, takes the accent on its 
ending. On the contrary, the interrogative, even in a con- 
nected discourse, remains always acuted in the nominative, 
and in the oblique cases preserves the accent on the radical 
syllable. 


Tis; “ Who?” 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
N 4 rd o id i 4 i 4 eo rd rd 
- TH TIS Tt Tive Tlve Tive Tives Tives TLVa 
v4 4 4 4 
G. rivos rivos rivos | Tivow rivow rivow | Tivey Tivev Tiver 
4 o yd 4 7 
D. tim rive rive | rivow rivow rivow | Tict tise Tice 
4 v4 
A. tiva ria i tive rive rive | Tivas Tivas Tiva. 
e 
(7.) Reciprocal. 
: Dual. Plural. 
N. wanting 


: GAAAoty GAAHAay GAAAAOW | GAAZA@v aAAqA@v GAAH AY 
-GAHAow GAARAaLY GAAHAoL | GAAACIs GAAHAGIS GAAHAoIs 
-GAAWA@ GAAAa GAAnA@ | GAARAoUs GAAnAas aAAnAa. 


rum 


REMARKS ON THE PRONOUNS. 


(1.) Personal. 


l. The forms éuov, éuot, éue, are employed whenever 
emphasis is required. On other occasions, pov, pot, and ue 
are employed. 

2.'In the dual number, the forms vo, vav; ope, spor, 
are Attic. 

3. In the plural, seis and duets appear to have come 

M muées and vpuces; while, in the dative, july and vpiv 
are contracted from 7uéor, vuéor, and then the v eeAxv- 
oTkov is appended. 

4. The pronoun ov is generally reflexive in the Attic 
Writers. In Homer and Herodotus, on the contrary, it is 
more frequently a mere personal pronoun. 

. Avros, airy, a’ro, was used for the third person ;—but 
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with this distinction: in the nominative always, and in the 
oblique cases, when these begin a clause, it has a reflexive 
signification, “ he himself,” “ she herself,” “ of himself,” &c. 
But when the oblique cases do not begin a clause, they 
have merely the force of a personal pronoun, “ him,” “ of 
him,” &c. When the article precedes, as 0 avTos, 7 avTn, &e., 
the meaning changes to “the same,” &c. Thus, o auros, 
“the same man;”  avrn, “ the same woman;” to avTo 
(contracted most commonly ravto), “ the same thing.” 


DIALECTS OF THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


1. The Molo-Doric had eyov, the Holic éywv, in the 
nominative. The Beeotians said tov. 

2. Instead of od the Holians and Dorians said rv (whence 
the Latin ¢w), and changed o into + throughout. 

3. In order to give more expression to the pronouns, the 
Dorians and Zolians annex y to the termination, through 
all the cases, and sometimes, also, vy; as, eywvy, émevvy, 
Tun, &e. The Attics annex ye, throwing back the accent; 
as, eyoye, ovye; instead of which, the Dorians usé ya, as 
eyovya. 

4. In the genitive only EMEO is found, not wéo; and, in 
the Lyric and Epic Poets, Epeto and oeto; as also éuébev 
and céGev: these latter, likewise, in the Tragic dialect. As 
the Attic dialect contracted é0 into ov, the Ionic, Doric, and 
fEolic contracted the same into ev; as, euev, oe. 

5. In the dative, the Aolians and Dorians said also éuiv 
and tiv, whence tivy, and the Tarentine éuivy, arose. For 
the enclitic oo: the Epic Poets and Herodotus use rot. 

6. Instead of nuets the AEolians | and Dorians said apes or 
dyes, and 4, Gppes 5 and for v Upels, tues and vues. 

7, The genitive plural is lengthened by the Poets into 
MEL, vpeteov. The Aiolians and Dorians changed, as 
usual, the 7 into &@ or a@; a3, auéwy, duov, and duper. 

8. In the dative plural, the old dialect, and the Aolic 
and Doric, had a apy, Guy, apy, ape; ver, up, and v, Uppt. 

9. In the accusative plural, the Dorians said ape, ape, 
and aupe, due; and also vue, type, the latter being used 
likewise by the Aolians. 

10. Instead of the accusative avrov, we find, particularly 
in the Poets, the form puv of all three genders. Another 
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form is vv, which occurs in Pindar, and is the only one 
employed by the Tragedians. This form vv is also used for 
‘ aureus, auTas, aura. 

11. The dative ogi for odios occurs in Homer and else- 
where. The Tragedians appear to have used odiv alone. 
The Poets sometimes, though very rarely, employ it for the 
dative singular also. | 

12. In the Poets, too, the form ode (abbreviated from 
s$we) occurs, which is sometimes used as the accusative 
plural in all genders, for avrovs, avras, ara; and some- 
times, also, as the accusative singular, instead of avrov, 
auryy, avro; and also, again, as a pronoun reflexive for 
eavuTov. 

(2.) Possessives. 

1. The form és, é7, €ov, occurs only in the singular in 
the Ionic and Doric writers, and in the Poets. Instead of 
this is used the abbreviated form os. Neither éos nor ds is 
ever employed by the Attic Prose Writers; but os for éos 
occurs several times in the Tragedians. 

2. Instead of suérepos, the Dorians employed ayuos. This 
same auos was likewise used for éuos, as nets for eyo. 
The Aolians said duos and aupérepos. | 

3. The form o@érepos is used by the later Alexandrian 
Poets for the pronoun possessive of the first and second 
person plural, and, in one instance, even for esos. 

4. The form odwirepos occurs only once (Il. A. 216). 
Natrepos is found only in the Ionic Poets. 


(3.) Pronoun Definite. 


This has already been considered, in the remarks under 
the Personal Pronouns, sec. 5, &c. 


(4.) Reflexives. 

1. The reflexive pronouns are formed by the union of the 
geuitives éuéo, oéo, co, with the pronoun avros, in all the 
Cases except the nominative. 

2. Strictly speaking, éuauvrov and ceavrov have no plural. 

form for this number, however, is generally substi- 
tuted, consisting of secs aitot and ters avrot, declined 
separately. 

3. The pronoun éavrov is declined throughout the plural 


~ 
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as one word; yet we also find opav avrav, opiow avon, 
oas avrous, &c. 

4, Properly, according to the composition, only the geni- 
tive of these pronouns should have been in use; and it is 
owing to an arbitrary usage that é Epo, &c., are compounded 
with the dative, aceusalive. &e., of avros. 

5. Among the Attics, these pronouns are reflexive only, 
referring to the person implied in the verb, without any 
particular emphasis derived from avros. Thus, & 
éuavroy, “I struck myself” (as, in English, “I wash my- 
self’). When the Attic writers, on the other hand, wish to 
make avros emphatic, they separate the pronouns, and place 
avros first. Thus, wpos avtoy oe, “against thee thyself.” 
A similar usage prevails in Homer and Herodotus. 


(5.) Demonstrative. 


1. Instead of ode, nde, rode, where the enclitic de is 
annexed to the article, in order to give it greater force, the 
Attics say odt, 70t, Todt, which is analogous to the Latin 
hicce. 

2. Homer annexes the termination of the case to the de; 
as, Towcdeot, ToLodecot, KC. 

3. Instead of roiode, the form roccide is common in the 
Tragic writers, with the accent on the penult; because the 
enclitic de draws the accent of the principal word to itself. 

4. Ovros is used as an emphatic mode of address, and, 
therefore, as a vocative, “ thou there,” like the Latin heus. 

5. The Attics annex: to this pronoun in all cases and 
genders, to give a stronger emphasis ; ; in which case it re- | 
ceives an accent; as, TovTout, ravTyi, &e. In ithe neuter, 
this « takes the place of o and a; as, Tovti, tavtt. 

6. The Attics sometimes used souroy for Touro, TocovToY 
for rocovro, roovroy for toovro. This appears to have 
arisen from their attachment to the v epeAkvotiKoy. In the 
same way, the Attic frequently said ravrov for ro auto. 


(6.) Relative. 


1. Homer says o ts for oor, where o is a prefix syllable, 
as in orotos, omogos, &ec.; and he retains, with the rest of the 
Tonic writers, the o > unchanged i in all the cases; as, orev for 
ovtivos, otew for QT, &c. The Attics retained similar 
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forms in the genitive and dative singular; namely, orov for 
ovtwos, and orw for Grit. ‘The full form is very rare in the 
Attic Poets. 

2. Instead of the plural ariva, Homer and Herodotus 
have dooa, from the Doric ca for t1va. The Attics, instead 
of this, say ara. 


(7) Indefinite. 


1. The Ionians said for rivos, revit, &c., tTéo and Tée. 
The Attics contracted rov, 7, in all the genders, for tevos 
and tii. . 

2. Instead of the neuter plural ria, the Attics said, in 
certain combinations, particularly with adjectives, arra; as, 
GAN ara; ToLauT ara. 
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XXV. VERB. 


1. Greek verbs are of two kinds; those ending in w, and 
those in pe. 

2. Verbs in w are of two classes: 1. Those that have a 
consonant before w; as, tutta, “I strike ;” Aéyw, “I say ;”” 
and, 2. Those which have a vowel, a, ¢, 0, before it; as, 
tiuaw, “I honour ;” prréo, “ T love ;” XPVTI., “T gild.” 

3. Verbs in , with a consonant preceding the termina- 
tion, are called Barytone Verbs, because, as they have the 
acute accent on the penult of the present, the grave accent 
(Bapvs rovos) necessarily falls on the last syllable. 

4. Verbs in o, preceded by a vowel, are called Contracted — 
Verbs, because the w is contracted by the Attics, together 
with the preceding vowel, into one vowel: and as, after 
this contraction, a circumflex is placed over the w, they are 
also styled, by some, Circumflex Verbs. 

5. These contracted verbs, however, are not at all diffe- 
rent from the barytones, since it is only necessary to. contract 
them in the Present and Imperfect. 


PARTS OF THE VERB. 


1. The Greek verb has three Voices, Active, Passive, and 
Middle, and five Moods; the Indicative, si ala caat Onta- 
tive, Subjunctive, and Infinitive. 

2. The Tenses are nine in number; namely, the Present, 
Imperfect, Perfect, Pluperfect, First and Second Future, 
First and Second Aorist; and, in the Passive, the Third 
Future, or, as it is less correctly styled, the Paulo-post- 
futurum. 

3. The numbers are three, Singular, Dual, Plural. 
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The Verb Eiu, “To be.” 


INDICATIVE MOOD. : 


PreEsENT TENSE. 


S.eiu’, “Iam” | eisorety “thou art” éori, “he is.” 
D. éarov, ‘* you two are” | éordov, “ they two are ” 
P. éouev, “we are” | gore, “ye are” eici, “ they are.” 
IMPERFECT, 7v, “ I was.” 
$ 9S Oo O Q 
Sing. "Vv 7s " or Hv 
‘ TOV nTHV 
Plur. 7 ev 7 r av. 
7K Te 0" 
Future, Zrouat, “I shall or will be.” 
8. Zrouat fret frerat 
D. éadpebov fea Bov &reabov 
> 4 
P. éadpeba Zreo Ge Eoovrat. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT, 7o6:, “ Be thou.” 


8. to or ro tora 
D. Zorov foray 
P. tore érrwocay. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT AND: IMPERFECT, etnv, “ May I be.” 


vw 
; etny eins ely 
P. 7 elntov einTny 
-  €lnmev elnre elnoay OF elev. 
Futurs, écoiunv, “ May I be about to be.”” 
> 9 
Zs erotuny &eroto _ &xotro 
: ecoipefoy &rotcbov écoia Ony 
-  €coiueba &rotrbe Zrowwro. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PREsENT AND IMPERFECT, &, “I may be.” 


8. iy 

D. is g 

P mg TOV 1TOV 
*  @Mey We @ot. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT AND IMPERFECT. 
eivat, “To be.” 
FurTure. 
écecOa, “To be about to be.” 


PARTICIPLES. 


PRESENT. 

“a is a 

@v ovca ov 

¥ w wy 

OVTOS ovens ovros, &c. 
Forure. 

Eo dMevos éoomevn €aOMEvoV 

éxouevou exomévns éxouevou, &c. 


VERBS In o. 


1. There are four conjugations of verbs in o, distin- 
guished from each other by the termination of the first 
future active.’ Thus: | 

The First Conjugation makes the future in yw; as, 
TUTTO, Tw; AelTTH, Acirw; paTTe, parvo. 

The Second Gonjugation makes the future in fw; as, 
Aéyo, AéEw; Taoow, Taw; apyo, apge. 

The Third Conjugation makes the future in ow; as, 
tia, Ticw; Trel0w, Teicw; oKevalw, TKevaTo. 

The Fourth Conjugation has a liquid before @ in the 
termination of the future; as, WarAw, Waro; oreipa, 
OTEPW 3 MEVO, MEVO. 

2. When the first person plural ends in perv, the first 
person of the dual is wanting. In other words, the first 
person dual is wanting throughout the whole of the active 
form, and in the aorists of the passive.* 


(1) We have followed, for convenience sake, the common ar- 
rangement, by which verbs in are divided into four conjugations. 
The simplest and truest plan, however, is, to divide all Greek verbs 
into merely two conjugations ; namely, verbs in «, and verbs in mc. 

(2) Here, again, we have followed the ordinary phraseology. 
In truth, however, the dual is the same in form with the plural, in 
the tenses referred to; for the dual itself is only an ancient plural. 
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3. In the present, perfect, and future of the indicative, 
which are called primary tenses, and throughout the sub- 
junctive mood, the second and third persons dual are the 
same, and end in or. 

4. But in the imperfect, pluperfect, and the two aorists 
of the indicative, (which are called the Aistorical tenses, as 
referring to what is past,) and throughout all the optative 
mood, the third person dual ends always in 7». 

5. In the active voice, the primary tenses always end in 
o: with the moveable v; as, -ovowy, -aow ; -ovor, aor: but 
in the historical tenses the form always terminates in a 
fixed v5 as, ov, av, etoav or ecay. 

6. In the passive, the primary and historical tenses are 
distinguished throughout the singular also, and in all the 
third persons plural. The primary tenses have jac in the 
first person of the singular, the historical always uyv; and 
where the former have rac, the latter have always to. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
Torre, “I strike.” 


PRESENT, toro; First Furure, rire; PERFECT, 7éTuga.' 


Moods and Tenses. 


Ww, 
€TUR=OV 


Second Future | rur-3 


fac This is called conjugating ; namely, giving the present, first 
a 


i and perfect of a verb; or, in place of the perfect, the first 


o 


F. 


VERB. 


Numbers and Persone. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present, “ I strike.” 


TUNT-0 TonT-es rorr-6t 
TUNT-eTOV TUNT-eTOV 
TUNT-opev TomT-eTe TUNT-ouct. 


ImperFect, ** I was striking.” 


éruTT-ov érurr-es érumr-e 
éronmt-erov = érutrr-érnv 
ld Fg 
€TUTT-onev —- ETUTTT-eTe éruTrr-ov. 


First Future, “ I shall or will strike.” 


Tinp-o Tiy-ets Tivp-et 
Tovp-erov Tivp-erov 
Turfp-opev rop-ere Top-ovet. 


First Aorist, “I (once) struck.” 
éruip-a éruyy-as eruip-e 
.€7Toys-arov éruy-arny 
érivp-apev —- éry-are éruyp-av. 


Perrect, **I have struck.’’ 
réTup-a Tétud-as TétTUg-€ 


terid-arov, reTvd-aTov 
, id - = 
TETUD-apev TETUP-aTE TETUG-aCt. 


PiurerFect, ‘*I had struck.” 


éreTug-euv érerig-ets érerig-et. 
érerig-ertov éreTud-eiryv 

> 2? 2 7 > a, 

ereTud-emmev eTeTUd-etre  eTeTud-eioar. 


Seconp Aorist, “‘I (once) strack.” 


éruTr-ov érum-es 6 ss ET UT-€ 
érim-erov érun-éThv 
erir-opuev érin-ere &rurn-ov. 


Seconp Furtore, “ [ shall or will strike.” 


A “a a 
TUT-@ TUT-ELS TUT-€b 
an a 

TUT-EtTOV TUN-ELTOV 


TUR-oUMEeY TUR-CLTE TUN-0vct. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Presgnt, “ Be striking.” 


8. rérr-e TUTNT-ETO 
a 
D. rvrr-erov TUNT-ETOV 
4 
P. rurr-ere TUTT-€TOCaY. 


Figst Aorist, ‘* Strike.” 


8. rinb-ov Tuy-dT@ 

D.  riy-arov tuy-aTav 

P. ri-are Tup-dracav 
Perrect, ‘“ Have struck.” 

8.  rérud-e TETUG-ETH 

D.  rerid-erov - Terug-éTav 

P.  rerig-ere TeTup-éT aca. 


Seconp Aorist, “ Strike.” 


S. rht-e TUT-éTO 
P. rohn-erov TUnN-€T@V 
D. rin-ere TuN-€T@Oav. 


OPTATIVE MOOD.' 
Present, “ May I be striking.” 


8. TORT-otpt TUTT-0t5 TUNT-ot 

D. , TOTT-OLTOV TUTT-OITHV 

P. riwrr-omev —  rirr-orre TUTT-olev. 

First Future, “ May I hereafter strike.” 

8. rinb-onue Toys-ous Tivy-ot 

D. To-orrov tutp-otrny 
4 o 

P. rinb-ompev TuYy-orre Tip-otev. 
First Aorist, ‘‘ May I have struck.” 

S. rinb-arue rovp-ais Tip-a 

D, rivs-atrov ruyp-atrny 
o 

BP. rivb-amev tiyarre — rivp-atev. 

Hoxtc First Aorist. 
S. riw-era Tovr-eras Ti-eie 
“4 Tu-clarov =—s- Tu-etarnv 


tuip-ciauev —s- tutfp-eiaTe rivr-erav. 
Se tgs ne ce 
(1) We have here given to the optative its genuine meaning, as 


he cating a wish. The other meanings, “ might,” “ could,” “ would,” 
» re only attached to it when connected with the particle @v, &c. 
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VERB. 


Perrect, °* May I have struck.” 


S.  rerid-oipt reTip-ols TeTUp-ot 
D rerig-o1rov =: TeTUG-0ITHV 


P. rerid-omev rerid-orre — reTUg-o1ev. 


Seconp Aorist, “ May I have been striking.” 


S. riw-ome TUT-ols TUT-ot 

D. TUT-olTrov TUT-oiTny 
7 ? 

P.  row-opev ToT-o1Te TUT-OLEV. 


Seconp Future, “ May I hereafter strike.” 


8S. rum-orue TUT-ots TUT-ot 
D. TUT-OtTOV TUT-olTNy 
P. tur-otpev TUT-OvTe TuTr-ovev. 
e 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present, “I may strike.” 
8S. tirr-o TOnT-YS TONT-y 
D. TUTT-nT OV TUNT-nTOV 
P.  riwr-opev TUnT-nTE TUNT-wot. 
First Aorist, “I may have struck.” 
rits-a Tinl-ys Tib-y 
D Tinp-nTov rovpentov 
P.  rib-opev To-nte Tits-wot. 
Perrect, “I may have been striking.” 
-  TETvp-0 TeTUp-yS rerug-y 
D. TeTug-ntov —- TeTU-NTOV 
P. rerid-wpev rerid-nre TETUD-WOt. 
Seconp Aorist, “I may have struck.” 
-§. rit-o von-ys TUn-y 
D. TUN-nTOV TUT -nTov 
PP. rhr-opev Ton-nTe TUT-wol. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT, Tirr-ecv, “ to strike.” 

First Future, riyp-erv, “to be going to strike.” 
First Aorist, rinf-a:, °° to have struck.” 
PERFECT, TeTu@-évat, “ to have been striking.” 
Seconp Aorist, rum-etv, ‘* to have struck.” 
Seconp Future, rur-eiv, “to be going to strike.” 


az @4% 4% 2 


QZ 
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Present 
Imperfect 
Perfect 
Pluperfect 
1st Aorist 
lst Future 
2d Future 
3d Future 
3d Future 
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PARTICIPLES. 
TUTT-OV TUrT-ovea ee iop 


TURT-OVTOS TunT-ovens —  TiTT-ovros, KC. 


First Furtore, “ Going to strike.” 


Ti-ov Top-ovea Tivp-ov 
ToYy-ovros Tup-obars Top-ovTos. 


First Aorist, “ Having struck.” 


rip-as Tinp-aca rovp-av 
Tinp-avros Tu-dons rop-avros. 


Perr«ct, “‘ Who has been striking.” 


TETUD-0 TeTud-via TETUh-ds 
TeTup-OTos —- TeTUG-vias —s- FeTU-dTOs. 
Seconp Aorist, “ Having struck.” 
TUT-wv TUT-ovda TUT-ov 
TUT-dVTOS TuT-vve7Ns TUN-OVTOS. 
Seconp Future, “ Going to strike.” 
TUT-GoVv TuT-ovca TUT-oUv 
TUT-OUVTOS = TUTT-ovENS TUT-OUVTOS. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Moods and Tenses. 


-wpat | -erOat | -dpevos 


y TUTT-ov -olunv 


ETUTTOMNV 

TeTUby oi are o | Me évos, “EB évos -pOat | -mpmévos 
ereTupny |§ einv | @ 

éripOnv Tup-Onrt | -Beinv |-0o ~O7vat | -Oets 
TupOno-opac ~oiuny -eoOat | -dpevos 
érumny Ton-nh j-einv |-@ -jvat | -els 
TUTNT-opat ~olunv -ea Oat | -Jpevos 


TeToy-opat -olpny -eo Oat | -duevos. 
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Numbers and Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present, **I am struck.” 


8S. réawr-opat Tont-eu! TUNT-eT at 
D. remr-duclov = rémr-ecbov = rirr-eabov 
P. unr-oueba = ri r-ea be TonT-ovTal. 


ImperFect, * I was in the act of being struck.” 


érunt-ouny ss erruwrr-ov érvmr-ero 
D. érumr-duclov érimr-ecbov érumr-éo Onv 
P. érumrducba ériwr-ecbe = ert r-ovTo. - 


Perrect, “I have been struck.’’ 


TETUp-Mae réruy-at TETUTTT-al 
D. rervp-pebow rérud-Oov TétTup-Bov 
P. rerip-peba rérud-Oe TETUM-MEevol eto. 


Piurerrect, “I had been struck.” 


.  ereripe-pnv éréruyy-o éréTuTrT-o 
iD. érerip-peOov érérup-Oov == rerivp-Onv 
P. érerip-ycba . érérug-Oe TeTUM-pévol 7oaVv. 


First Aorist, “I was struck.” 


érip-Onv érig-Ons érig-On 
D érig-Onrov = éru-Oiz nv 
P. érip-Onuev érid-Onre éTUp-Onoav. 


First Furure, “I shall be struck.” 


. Tud-Oycopar Tud-Oncer tTud-Onoerat 
D. rv¢-Onoduebov rup-Oycea8ov Tud-Onaecbov 
P. tug-Onodueba rup-Oycec0e  Tup-Opoovrat. 


Seconp Aorist, “I was struck.” 


€TUT-ny ETUT-N5 eTim-n 
D. érin-nTov ETUT-ATNY 
P. érin-nuev erin-nre €TUT-noav. 


Seconp Future, “TI shall be struck.” 
8S. run-joopat = TuTT-noet TUT-noeTat 
D. run-nodpeOov tun-ncecPov = TuT-noealov 
P. run-nodueba =tun-noecbe = TuTT-HOOVTAL. 


(1) We have given in this, and the other second persons, the 
Attic termination in e, as more correct than the common termina- 
tion in yg. 


by oe 


rom” 


rd ty 20 


VERB. 


Tarp Furvure, “I shall continue to be struck.” 


D.  rerinb-opat TeTiny-ce Tero p-erat 
8. reruyp-cuebor = rerinb-ecbov §=—s rer ip-eafov 
P. rervip-dpueba = rerinfr-eobe rerivp-ovrat. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Present, “ Be struck.” 
S. rert-ov TunT-600e 
D. rtrr-eobov TuTT-éo Dev 
P. riwr-ecbe TuKrr-éolocav. 
Perrect, “ Have been struck.” 
£.  réruip-o rerTig-be 
D. rérug-fov Tervd-Jov 
P. rérud-Ge TeTip-Gocav 
First Aorist, “ Be struck.” 
8. rdg-Onre Tup-OyT@ 
D. ro ov Tug-OyTev 
P. rid-Onre Tugp-O7racav. 
Seconp Aorist, “ Be struck.”’ 
8. rimr-nOt TUN-nTO 
D.  tin-nrov TUTN-ATOV 
P. rin-nte TUN-HTw@DAV. 


\ 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Present, “ May I be in the act of being struck.” 


TUrT-oipny TUTT-010 TUTCT-OLTO 
? 
TuTT-oipebov Tourr-oclov  TuTT-olaOnv 
4 
TUTrT-oipeba Torr-o1rbe TUNT-OLvTO. 


Perrect, “ May I have been struck.” 


Terup-pévos etny _— eins ety 
TETUM-MEVO elntov eintny 
TETUM-Mévot elnuev Ele | elnoav. 
First Aorist, “ May I have been struck.” 
Tup-Oeinv Tud-Oeins Tup-Bein 
tup-Geinroy = rup-OewhTyy 
Tup-Beinuey rug-beis NTE Tup-Heinom . 
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VERB. 


First Futore, “ May I be struck hereafter.” 


.  Tud-Onootpny tup-One010 tud-Onoorro 
D. rud-Onooipebov tug-Oycocbov = rud-Onooiac Onv 
P. rup-Onooipeba tTup-Onootr be Tup-Onoowro. 


Seconp Aorist, ‘ May I have been struck.” 


. -TuT-einv TUT-eins TUT-ein 
D. TUT-elnTov TUT-EnT HY 
P.  rum-einuev Tun-einte = =———sTur-einoav 


Seconp Future, “ May I be struck hereafter.” 


8S. rum-nooiuny TUT-nooto TUT-HO OlTO 
D. tur-nooipebov TuT-noo1r Pov TuT-nooiaOny 
P. rvr-nooipeba Tun-nooww be TUT-noOlvTo. 


Tairp Future, “ May I continue to be struck hereafter.” 


S. 7 -oiuny Teruy-oto TeTuWy-orTo 
D. + -otieBov TeToy-o1c Dov teruvy-oic Onv 
- 


Pp. + -oipeba rerinr-oic0e TeTu-olvTo. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Present, “I may be struck.” 


S.  rumr-opat TUNT-Y TunT-nrat 
D. rumr-duebov Tumr-no Gov Tumrr-noOov 
P. tvurr-opeba rTorr-nobe TUNT-OVTAL. 
Perrect, “I may have been struck.” 
S.  rerup-pévos @ 5 a 
D. rerup-pévo _-aTOV nTOV 
P. rerup-pévoe wuev = Te oot. 
First Aorist, “I may have been struck.” 
8. rug-60 tup-Ois tup-O75 
D. tup-O7Tov Tud-OnTov 
P. rud-Oapev tup-OnTe tug-Baat. 
Seconp Aorist, “I may have been struck.” 
SS. rvr-o TUTH-NS TUT-Y 
D. TUN-NTOv TUT-HTov 
P.  tut-opev TUT-7TE TUT OO. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 


4 


PRESENT, TUMT-eoba:, “ to be struck.”’ 

PERFECT, TeTv¢-Oat, “ to have been struck.” 

First Aorist, ru¢-Ojjvat, “ to have been struck.” 

First Future, ru¢-Oyce08a:, “to be going to be struck.” 

Seconp Aorist, Tu7-jvat, ‘° to have been struck.”’ 

SEconpD Future, tur-norecGat, “ to be going to be struck.” 

Tarp Forure, reriyy-eo6a:, “ to be going to be continually struck.” 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present, “ Being struck.” 
N.  rumr-dpevos TUTTT-OMevn TUTT-OpMevov 
G. tumrr-opévou TUTT-omevns ‘TUNT-OMéevou. 
PerFect, “* Having been struck.” 
N.  rerup-pévos TETUL-MEVn TETUM-MEVOV 
G.  rerup-yévov TETUM-MEeUNS TETUM=MEVOU. 
First Aorist, * Having been struck.” 
N. rug-Oeis Tug-beioa Tug-Oev 
G. tud-Bév Tos rud-eions Tup-BérTos. 
First Forure, “ Going to be struck.” 
N. rug-Onodpevos  Tud-Onropévn tTud-Onadpuevov 
G. tud-Onoonévov tud-Oqropévys = Tu-Onaopévov. 
Seconp Aorist, “ Having. been struck.” 
N. rtut-eis TUT-etoa TUT-ev 
G. tum-évtos © TuT-elons TUT-EVTOS. 
Seconp Future, “ Going to be struck.” 
N.  rut-nodpevos TUT-noomevn TUT-no OMeEvov 
G. rur-noopévou TUT-noopevns TUT-noopevou. 


Tarp Future, “ Going to be continually struck.” 


N. reruyy-cuevos = Te Tutf-opevn TeTuYy-omevov 
4 
G rervp-ouévov = reruyp-opévys §=—s TeTuYf-opévov. 


FQ ° 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 


8 ee ee ee 


Optat. Subj. Infin. Part. 


Indic. 


Present | rvmr-opat , F P 
rumr-ou | -otunv | -wpas | -eobat | -opevos 


Imperfect | érumr-duny 


Perfect TETUT-a leg ke ag Fe | tee 
Pluperfect ETETUT-ELV ee vad 
1st Future | ruyr-opac -otuny ex Oat | -ouevos 


Ist Aorist | éruyy-dunv| rinb-as 
2d Aorist | érum-dunv | rum-ov 
2d Future | ru7-ovpar | 


~aiunv | -@pat | -aoOac | -dpevos 

-oiunv | -wpat | -éoOae | -duevos 
a“ 4 

-oiuny -etobat| -ovpevos 


Numbers and Persons. 

The only tenses of the middle voice that differ from those 
of the active and passive of verbs in w are the first aorists 
of the indicative, imperative, and optative, and the second 
future of the indicative. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


First Aorist, “I struck myself.” 
S.  éruvp-dunv ETinfr-co éTuW-aro 
D. éruv-duebov § értip-acbov = erurp-do Ov 
P. érub-dueba = erinp-acde érvyp-avro. 


Seconp Future, “I shall or will strike myself.” 


8S. ruT-ovpat TUN-et TUN-etTal 
“~ 

D. ut-otue8ov = tut-etobov TuT-eta Gov 
An 

P. rvur-otpeba = ruTr-etor Oe TUN-oUvTal. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
First Aorist, “ Strike thyself.” 


SS. rinp-a Tupp-do Ow 
D.  rib-acbov Tuy-do bev 
P. rinb-acbe ruy-docbwoav. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


First Aorist, “ May I have struck myself.” 
8S. rub-aiunv Tinr-ato Tinp-arro 

D. rup-atpebov § riyp-acbov = rutf-aiaOnv 
P. rub-aiveba = rinb-atofe Tinpy-awvro. 
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PARTICIPLES. 


First Aorist, “ Having struck myself.” 


N.  ruvb-dyevos Tuvp-ayevy ruy-dpevov 
G.  rup-apévov Tup-apévns TuYp-apévov. 


First Future, “ Being about to strike myself.” 
N.  ruyp-duevos ru-ouéevn TuVr-omevov 


G. — tub-opuévou TuY-omévns Tuvp-opévou. 
Seconp Future, “ Being about to strike myself.”’ 
N.  rvtr-otpevos TUW-OUMevy TUR-oUpMevov 
G.  ruw-oupévou TUW-oupéevys  —«s- TUTF-oupevov. 


The Greek Verb, of the class in @, will now be considered, 
- under the following heads : 

I. AvuGMENT. 

Il. Formation or THe AcTIvE TENSES. 

IIT. ForMAtTIoN oF THE Passive ‘l'ENSEs. 

IV. Formation or THE Mippie Tenses. 

V. Force or Tae TENSEs. 

VI. Tue Mippte Voice. 
VII. Force or tue Moons. 


Eee 


J. AUGMENT. 

1. The Augments are two in number; the Syllabic, and 
the Temporal. 

2. The syllabic augment belongs to verbs that begin 
with a consonant ; and is so called because it adds a syllable 
to the verb. 

3. The temporal augment belongs to verbs that begin 
with a vowel ; and is so called because it increases the time 
or quantity of the initial vowel. 

4. Three of the tenses have an augment, which is con- 
tinued through all the moods; viz. the Perfect, Pluperfect, 
and Third Future, or Paulo-post-futurum. 

». Three receive an augment in the indicative only; viz. 
the Imperfect, and the two Aorists. 

6. Three receive no augment; viz. the Present, and the 
First and Second Futures. 
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7. The true use of the augment is, to mark an action 
which is either completely or partially past. Hence it will 
appear why the present and the first and second futures 
have no augment; why the imperfect and two aorists have 
an augment only in the indicative; and why the perfect, 
pluperfect, and third future, all three of which refer to a 
continued action, have an augment continued throughout all 
the moods of the verb. | 

8. The augment originally was the same in the case of 
all verbs; namely, an e was prefixed,whether the verb began 
with a vowel or a consonant. ‘Traces of this old augment 
are found in the early Ionic Poets, and occasionally in Ionic 
prose; as, cap for np0y; éavdave for yrvdave. 

9. Afterward, the usage was thus determined, that e 
was only prefixed to verbs beginning with a consonant ; 
whereas, in others, 1t coalesced with the imitial vowel, and 
became a long vowel or diphthong. Thus, rvrrw has in the 
imperfect &rumrov, but dyw has jyov (from é-ayov), and 
oixitw has @xiCov (from é-oiKiCov). 

10. The Attics retained this old augment in the follow- 
ing cases: 1. In such words as éa&a, eaynv, eayos, from 
ayo, “to break ;” to distinguish them from #éa, 7a, &c., 
from ayo, “I carry.” 2. In édAwxa, édAw; éorxa, éodra, 
éopya, in which the characteristic of the perfect middle (oe 
and o) could not be effaced. 3. In verbs which begin with 
a vowel not capable of being lengthened ; as, ewfovv, from 
w0éw; eaouat, from the same; éwvovunv, from wvéopnat; 


> 4 > 4 
€ovpouy, from ovpew. 


RULES FOR THE SYLLABIC AUGMENT. 


1. The augment of the imperfect and the two aorists, in 
verbs beginning with a consonant, is formed by merely 
prefixing ¢; as, érumroy, érua, érvrov. If, however, the 
verb begin with p, the p is doubled after the augment; as, 
éppimrov, from pirtw; eppeov, from péw. 
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2. The augment of the perfect is formed by repeating the 
initial consonant of the verb, and annexing to it an €; as, 
rérupa, réruTa; AéAowTra, &e. 

3. This repetition of the initial consonant is called, by 
the Grammarians, Reduplication (durAactdopos), and is sub- 
ject to the following rules: 


(A.) Ifthe verb begins with an aspirated consonant, 


then in the reduplication the corresponding smooth 
or lenis is put; as, diAéw, perfect wepiAyxa; xpv- 
cow, perfect xeypiowxa. 


(B.) If the verb begins with p, the perfect does not 


take the reduplication, but the p is doubled and e 
prefixed ; as, pimrw, perfect éppipa. 


(C.) If the verb begin with a double consonant, ¢, é, 


a, or with two consonants, the latter of which is 
not a liquid, the perfect does not receive the redu- 
plication, but only the augment e; as, Cyréw, per- 
fect efyrnxa; Evpéw, perfect éévpyxa; >Wardro, 
perfect yarxa; omeipw, perfect géorapxa; oréAAw, 
perfect éoraAxa. ; 

To this rule, however, there are the following 
exceptions: 1. The syncopated forms which begin 
with wr; as, wemraya (for wewéraua); and also 
some other verbs in wr; as, Trepow, EwTEpwxa: 
mTnoow, éxtnya. 2. The verb xraopza, of which 
the perfect xéxrnyuat is more used by the Attics, 
and éxrypuat by the Ionians and older Attics. 


(D.) If the verb begins with a mute and liquid, the 


reduplication appears in some cases, but in others 
is omitted. Mvéaw always makes péuvypa; and 
verbs whose second initial consonant is p receive 
the reduplication regularly; as, dpéuw, perfect de- 
dpdunxa; Opavw, perfect réOpavxa; tpeépw, perfect 
tétpopa. On the other hand, it is generally want- 
ing’ in verbs whose second initial consonant is A ; 
as, yAvrrw, perfect éyAuda. 
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4, The augment of the pluperfect is formed by prefixmg 
e to the reduplication of the perfect ; as, rérupa, pluperfect 
érerupery. 
5. The third future passive, being formed from the per- 
fect of the same voice, has, like that tense, the reduplica- 


tion; as, reTvyopat. 


RULES FOR THE TEMPORAL AUGMENT. 


1. By the contraction of the augment e with the initial 
vowel of the verb, the following results are obtained : 


becomes 4; a8, axovw imp. qxovor. 
as, éyelpw ... aryetpov. 
as, ikKaqvo  ... éKavor. 
> 2? 3 td 
@; as, ovouatw ... wvouator. 
v; as, uBpitw ... uBpiCor. 
wv 5 
ae es eee n3 as, atp@ eo 8 npov. 
2 ra wv 
yu; as, avéavw ... yvéavor. 
ev .... U3 a8, EVyouae ... yvyounr. 
Pi owe. 6s a8, otifo «=... efor. 


e 

e 

e 
we 


~ | 
we 


a 
€ 
€ Ged 
o 
D 


2. In some verbs, however, « becomes e; as, éya, Etyor; 
éaw, Etwy; Edw, ciAov; &c. : 

3. When a verb or verbal form begins with eo, the second 
vowel takes the augment; as, eopratw, ewprafor. So, also, 
in the pluperfects formed from the three perfects, éo:xa, 
éoArra, and gopya; namely, é@xev, ewAmecv, and éwpryev. 

4. Of vowels which are already long in themselves, a 
becomes , as already mentioned ; but the others, 7, «, ¢, v, 
are wholly incapable of being augmented; as, yrraouat, 
imperfect yrrwuny, perfect yrryuae, pluperfect yrrqunv. 


e . 


REMARKS ON THE TWO AUGMENTS. 


(1.) Syllabic. 


‘1. The Attics prefix the temporal instead of the syllabic 
augment to BotAouat, dvvayar, and HEAQO ; as, 7GovAduny, 
ndvvauyy, qmeAAov. Here a form éfovAoua, edvvapar, 
€uéAAw, is assumed, like 0éAw and e6éAw. 

2. The initial augment in the pluperfect 1 1g sometimes 
omitted by the Attics ; ; as, werovOew for émemorGew 5 5 yerve- 
vnnv for evevyernuny. 

3. In verbs beginning with A and yp, the Tome Attics, 
and others, are accustomed to put ec for Ae or pe ; as, Aap- 
Bave, perfect ctAyda, for ACAnpa; Aayxave, perfect elAnxa. 

4. In Homer and Hesiod, the second aorists often receive a 
reduplication ; as, xéxayov for ékapov, from xapve; wéwBov 
for ér:Oov, from reidw; &e. 

5. The augment of the historical tenses is very often 
omitted in poetry by writers not Attic; as, Bare for éBare ; 
Bn for &By; yévovro for éyévovro; &e. 


(2.) Temporal. 


1. Many verbs beginnmg with a diphthong neglect the 
augment. Those in ov never take it; as, ovralo, ovra- 
Cov. Those in e also have no augment ; as, cikw, eikor, 
ea, with the single exception of eixafw, which is now 
and then augmented by the Attics; as, exalo, etkaca, 
etkaopat, Attic #xaca, #xacua. Verbs in ev have the aug- 
ment yv with the Attics, though the usage is variable. 
Thus we have yvyouny and evyouny; evpéOyy, and, very 
rarely, yupéOnv. 

2. The verbs wféw, wvéouat, and ovpéw, not being suscep- 
tible of the temporal augment, take e before their initial 
vowel or diphthong. In other words, they retain the early 
augment; as, whéw, ewbovy; wvéouat, Ewvovmnv; ovpéew, 
€oupouy. 

3. As the syllabic augment in BovAopat, dvvayat, and 
MEAAw, is increased by the temporal, in the same manner 
the temporal augment in the verb 0 opaw is increased by the 
syllabic ; as, opaw, imperfect éwpwr. 


F3 
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ATTIC REDUPLICATION. 


1. Verbs beginning with a vowel, not being able to take 
a reduplication like that in verbs with the syllabic augment, 
have in the perfect, occasionally, what is called the Attic 
reduplication. 

2. The Attic reduplication is when the first two letters of 
the root are repeated before the temporal augment, the 
initial vowel remaining unchanged. Thus: 


ayeipw Ayepka Att. Red. ayyyepxa. 


Emew NMEKA iw we Eunpueka. 
OAAumE «=6AEKati«i«‘C“ ts oAwAeKa. 
epyouat nAvda ww. éAnAvOa. 
of 49 ? 

ote @Oa gw ee odwda. 


3. The pluperfect sometimes prefixes to this reduplica- 
tion a new temporal augment; most commonly in axyxoa, 
nknKoety. 

4. A similar reduplication is formed in some verbs in the 
second aorist, sae) that here the temporal augment comes 
first; as, 7papov, @popov, yryayor. 


AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. When the verb is compounded with a preposition, the 
augment comes between the ia and the verb; as, 
mpoopépw, Tpocepepov. 

2. Verbs compounded with other words have the aug- 
- ment usually at the beginning; as, ueAotoréw, EueAoroiour ; 
mTAnMpEAEw, TeTANUpEAHKA. 

3. Verbs compounded with ec? and dvs take the temporal 
augment in the middle when these verbs commence with 
a vowel that cannot be changed ; as, evepyetéw, evnpyérouyr ; 
dvoapectéw, Svonpécrovy. 

4, But when these particles are joined to verbs com- 
mencing with an immutable vowel or a consonant, they 
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take the augment at the beginning; as, dvowréw, edvow- 
mow; dvoTvyéw, edvotixynoa; evdoktuéw, nvdoxiuovy. In 
compounds with ev, however, the augment in such cases is 
commonly omitted ; as, evwxéouat, evwyovuny, &e. 


REMARKS ON THE AUGMENT OF COMPOUND VERBS. 


1. The prepositions, excepting epi, lose their final 
vowel before the syllabic augment; as, arédoxe, apupeBar- 
Aev; but mepteOnka, not mepéOnxa. In the case of mo, 
however, the o is usually contracted with ¢€; as, wpovSy,. 
mpovOyxa, &c. 

2. The prepositions ovy and év, whose final consonant is 
changed by the laws of euphony into 4, A, 4, p, ¢, resume v 
before the syllabic augment ; as, eyyiyvopuat, every yvouny 5 ; 
ovANEyw, TuveAEYoY 3 Eupeva, Evepevorv, Kc. 

3. Strictly speaking, all those verbs have the augment at 
the beginning which are not so much themselves com- 
pounded with another verb as derived from a compound 
word. Thus, detvoraléw, edewworabovy, from devorabys ; 
oixodopéw, @Kodopovy, from oixodopos, &c. 

4. Hence some verbs, apparently compounded with pre- 
positions, take the augment at the beginning; as, évay- 
TLovpea, qvavtiovpny, from eévaytios. So, also, avtiBora, 
nvTeBoAour. 

5. Exceptions, however, to the rules just mentioned are 
of no unfrequent occurrence, especially among the Attics, 
with whom we find the following forms: éFexAyotacay,, 
evexwpiator, Tpoepyrevoa, émereTndevKa, &c.; although in 
all these verbs no simple form exists, but they are derived 
at once from éxxAnoia, éyxwptov, Tpopytys, emerndys. 

6. Some compound verbs take a double augment; namely, 
one before and one after the preposition ; as, , avopbow, 1 nvop- 
Gour, emyjvapberat ; 5 Evoxyréw, yvaoyArovy; avéxw, nveryouny 5 
mapovéw, éeraporyoev, &c. Still more irrecular are the 
following : deduirnka, eSedediyryto, from Sainca: dedi@xyxa, 
edioxnoa, from dro:xéw ; and, in later writers, 7v7Awoa, from 
avaNiokxw, and Se dinkeunkd. from dtaxovéw. 
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IL FORMATION OF THE ACTIVE TENSES. 


The Imperfect 
is formed from the present, by changing the termunation w 
into ov, and prefixing the augment; =, TUNTO, ETUTTOV ; 
A€yo, EAeyor ; ayu, HYyov. 


The First Future 


is formed from the present, by changing the last syllable in 
the 
First conjugation into yw; as, TYTTA, Tw; 
Secdnd conjugation .. &w; agAéyo, AcEw; 
Third conjugation .. ow; as,Tiw, Tis: 
and, in the fourth conjugation, by circumflexing the last 
syllable, and shortening the penult; as, yaAAw, yaro. 
Verbs in aw and éw generally change a and e into 7, and 
verbs in ow change o into w; as, Tidw, Tiuyow; pidéa, 
Grrjoo ; dnAow, SyAwow. 
Four verbs, commencing with a smooth syllable, change 
that smooth into an aspirate in the future; as, 


eyo eto. tTpéxo Opééo. 
tpépw  Opéerrw. tude Bure. 
The First Aorist 


is formed from the first future, by prefixing the augment, and 
changing w into a; as, Tinbe, érvypa. 


(1) These apparent anomalies admit of a very easy explanation. 
The old form of éyw was éyw, which was changed to &yw, because 
two successive syllables cannot well have each an aspiration. But 
in the future, the aspirate re-appears, in consequence of the x being 
removed, in order to make way for the termination of the future, Ew. 
In like manner, the old presents of rpépw, tpéxo, and rida were 
respectively Spépa, Spéxo, and Sige, changed to rpépa, &c., in 
order that two successive syllables might not each begin with an 
aspirate; while in the future the first aspirate re-appears, the latter 
having been changed. 
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In verbs of the fourth conjugation, namely, those ending 
In Aw, po, vw, pw, the short vowel of the penult is again 


made long, by changing 


a into 9; as, WadrdAw, Ware, eyyra. 


4 vi A wv 
a... «63 as, haivw, avo, épyva. 

2 “~ wv 
€ - €t; as, ore\Aw, oTeAw, EeoTetra. 
v - wa wv _ 
t ¢; as, = Kplvo, Kptvw,  ekpiva, 
w _ > vw A vy =— 
vo... Us as, apive, ave, npvrva. 


Bat verbs in -paivw and -tatyw have only a long a in the 
penult of the first aorist, without changing it into 7; as, 
Tepaivw, Tepava, ewépava; Taivw, wave, ewiava. 

Later writers form “also many others with long a, where, 
according to the general rule, the 4 should be employed ; 
as, eonuava, from onpaive; éxotAava, from KotAaive. | 

Some verbs, which have o in the future, lose it in the 
first aorist : as, xéo, xevow, eyeva; Tetw, cevow, eveva; 
kaiw, kaiow, éxya. 


The Perfect 


is formed from the first future, by prefixing the continued 
augment, and changing, in the 


First conjugation, yw into da; as, Tino, rérupa. 
Second conjugation, fo .. ya; as, Acta, Aérexa. 
Third conjugation, cw .. Ka; as, Tiow, TéTiKa. 

Fourth conjugation, 6 .. Ka; as, Wadd, eparxa. 


Dissyllables in -Aw and -pe change the e of the first 
; ture into a; as, oTéAAw, OTEAG, CoTAAKA; OTELpw, OTEPO, 
‘“sTapka. But polysyllables, on the contrary, retain the e; 
8, ayyéEdrAw, ayyeA@, nryyeAKa. 

Verbs in -ivw, -dvw, and -eive reject v before «, and retain 
the short vowel of the future; as, Kpive, Kpiva, Kéxpika 3 
Tivo, TrAIVG, wéewAvKAa; but those in eivw change the e of 
the future into @; as, TElyw, Teva, TETAKA. 
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Verbs in -a:vw change v before x into ¥; as, paive, pave, 
mehayka 5 Mlawe, pave, meuiayKa. 

In some verbs the e is changed into 0; as, tpédw, Opéeyrou, 
TETpOPa 5 KAémTw, Krew, KéxAoda ; A€zyw, A€Ew, AéAoye 5 
&c.;—and even before the consonants; a3, Téurw, réurypo, 
TeTOUPA. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect, by prefixing ¢ to the continued 
augment, if there bea reduplication; and changing the 
termination a into ev; as, réruda, ereruperv. 


The Second Aorist 
is formed from the present, by prefixing the augment, 


shortening the penult, and changing w into ov; as, TUTTe, 
érurov 3 AeltTw, EAITOV; Kapvw, Exapor. 

The penult of the present is shortened for this purpose, 
by the following changes : | 


Vowels: 
ae into a; as, wraipw, emrrapor. 
e°@ a; as, A7nbo, é\abor. 
€ @; as, Tpeww, éTparor. 
ev v; as, gevyw, éepvyor. 
bad 7 cd 
b; as, AeiTw, €éArtrov. 
él em8 e e e 
€ or a, in verbs ending in Aw, po, vw, ow. 
Consonants : 
AA into A; as, BadrddrAw, éBaror. 
( 3 as, TUTTW, éeruTor. 
, voy 
wr  .. °%,83 as, KpvTtw, éxpuBor. 
~; as, parte, éppadov. 
OO,TT .. Y3 a8, Taoow, erayov. 
c 6; as, palo, édpador. 
“" ty; as, xKpalw,  éxparyor. 
as, oulyw, éopuyor. 
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Verbs in -Cw and -oow of the second conjugation form the 
second aorist in yor; as, xpalw, éxpayov; mpdoow, erpayov ; 
but those of the third conjugation form it in dor; as, Ppata, 
éppador. 

The verb xAyoow makes éxAnyov in the second aorist; 
but the a@ appears in the compounds that signify “ to 
frighten ;” as, xarémAayov, e€émAayor. 


‘The Second Future 


is formed from the second aorist, by dropping the augment, 
and changing ov into o circumflexed ; as, éruwov, tuTo. 


The Attic Future 
is formed by throwing out o in -do, -éow, -iow, -oow, of 
the future, and then contracting the vowels thus brought 
into contact; as, e&ed@ for e€eAaow; dtacxed@ for dtaxe- 
dacw; oAw@ for cAéow; Koto for Kouiow; opmovpa: for 
opocomat; payetoOat for payéccoOa; &e. 


REMARKS on tHE FORMATION or tae ACTIVE TENSES 


(1.) Future. 


1. The old future of all verbs ended originally i in -Eow ; 
and we still find oAéow from dre, and apéow from dpw. 

2. This primitive form in -éow was changed by the 
AEolians into -ow, by dropping the €; as, dpw, apow; opw, 
opow; KUpw, Kipow. The onians, on the other hand, 
changed the old form into éw, by rejecting o; as, oAéw, 
tie kupew, &e. ; 3 while the Attics contracted this form into 

@3 aS, Mévw, Wev@; OTEAAW, OTEAG; KC. 

3.: Thus, from the original foun of the future in éo, 
which remained only in some verbs, two new forms arose ; 
one in ow; and the other 1 in éw, contracted @ @. 

4. The future in @ was chiefly used in verbs whose 
characteristic was A, w, v,p; that is, which ended in Ao, 
Mw, vw, pw: the future in ow was, with a few exceptions, 
employed in the rest. 
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5. This future in ow is generally denominated the first 
future; and the future in @ is also a first future in verbs 
which end in Aw, pw, vw, and pw; but in other verbs it is 
called the second future. 

6. In strictness, therefore, the second future is only a 
dialectic variation from the first; and does not exist at all 
in verbs ending in Aw, po, vw, and pw. 

7. In changing the termination -éow into ow, the conso- 
nants immediately preceding it are also changed according 
to the ordinary rules of euphony. Thus: 


(A.) The consonants 4, 6,7, € are omitted before o, 
and the remaining consonants, 7, 8, d, x, ¥, x, are 
united with the o that follows into the double con- 
sonants w and &; as, kpurTw, KpuTTécw, Kp; 
aye, ayéow, G€w 3 TAEKW, TAEKéow, TAEEW. 

(B.) Double y makes y&; as, Aiqya, Acyyéou, AiyEo. 

(C.) If v precede 4, 6, 7, ¢ it is thrown out; but in 
order that the syllable may remain long, an ¢ is 
inserted after e; as, omévdw, oreiow. 

(D.) In this latter case, however, particularly when 
the verb ends in fw, cow, or Tr, usage must be 
attended to, since many verbs of this kind are 
formed in a different manner in the future. Thus, 
€ becomes & in some; as, xpalw, xpa&w, where 
the original form of the present was in yo; as, 
Kpayo, Kpayéow, kpaEw : in others it becomes fo; 
as, TAGCW, wAayEw, where the original form of the 
present was in yyw; as, wAayyo, qwAayyéoo, 
mwAayéw. 

(E.) Verbs in cow and rrw are most of them derived 
from forms in xw and yo, and hence have the future 
in éw. Thus, dpicow, ppigw; old form, Ppiko, 
dpixéow, dpi—w. And again, tapacow, apace; 
old form, rapayw, rapayéow, rapagw. Other verbs 
in oow and rrw are considered merely as lengthened 
forms of verbs pure, or verbs in » with a vowel or 
diphthong preceding; and hence they make the 
future in ow; as, appolw, appoow. 


8. Verbs pure, whose final syllable is preceded by 4 
diphthong, undergo no change in the future, except the 
assumption of o; a8, akovw, akovow; Tavw, mavow. In 
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other verbs pure, where a vowel precedes the termination, 
the short vowel of the present becomes long before the o; 
as, daxpvo, daxpvow; tTiw, tiow. Hence verbs in éw, do, 
and ow have the long vowel in the penult of the future ; as, 
piréo, Pirjow; Tide, TYLYOwW; YXpvoedw, ypvoTdow. The 
following exceptions, however, must be noted : 


(A.) The termination é# makes éow in teAéw, apxéw, 
vecxéw, and some others; a8, TeAcow, apkeow, verKeow. 
These futures are very probably from old pre- 
sents In w. 

(B.) Some verbs in éw have éow and yow; as, Karéw, 
KaAyow, Attic KarAéow; aivéw, aivyow, Attic aivérw. 
Here two forms of the present appear to-have been 
originally in use; one in @, making éow in the 
future ; and another in éw, making 700. 

(C.) Verbs in aw, whose final syllable i is preceded by 
e or t, or by the consonants A and 9, have the future 
in dow. And this future is short, if a vowel or the 
letter p precede a aw in the present, but otherwise it 
is long. Thus, édw, éGcw; dpdw, dpacw; but 
yeAdw, yeAaow. 

(D.) But the following verbs in ae make yow in the 
future; namely, ovhaw and xpaw. Verbs which 
have o before the final dw have also generally yo ; 
as, Boae, Boyow. 

(E.) The termination ow makes dow in verbs which 
are not derivative; as, ouow, opocw; apow, apsow ; 


&e. 


9. The verbs xaiw and xAaiw, in Attic caw and KAdo, 
make the future in -avow; as, Kavow, KAatow. 

10. Verbs in Aw, MO, vo, pe, shorten the penult when 
forming the future ; as, auvvw, anuva ; Kpivo, kpiwo. This 
arises from the circumstance of the tone in the future resting 
on the last syllable. 

11. Many barytone verbs are frequently formed, by the 
Attics and Tonians, like cgntracted verbs, by changing w 
into 700 ; ; as, BadrAw, BaddAyoo ; Bockw, Bookyow; TYTTA, 
TUTTO. 
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(2.) Perfect. - 


1. Verbs in bo and vw presuppose a future in yow; as, 
véuo, vEeveunka ; péven, peuevynxa. In these perfects. the 
futures vEUnow, Hevyow are presupposed; which, however, 
were hardly i in use any more than the forms of the present 
vepéw, pevéew, &Cc. 

2. Generally, 7 and ¢ in the future and perfect are fre- 
quently interchanged. Thus déw has dyow in the future, 
and dédexa in the perfect. On the other hand, xadéw has 
commonly in the future xadéoo, but in the perfect KéxAnxa 
by syncope for cexaAyxa. 

3. Some verbs take w before «x, instead of 7; as, pep 
BaAwxa for MEMOANKa, where 6 is put between » and A, as in 
peony pia. So oiXwKa, from otyopa, instead of otyyxa ; 
and rerrwxa, from wérw or Tixtw, instead of réxryxa. 


(3.) Second Aorist. 


1. As a short penult is required in the second aorist, it 
frequently happens, that when two consonants come together 
which lengthen the vowel, they are transposed; as, dépxa, 
édpakov 5 mépOe, érpa0ov; where the original forms were 
édapxov and érap6or. 

2. Verbs pure have no second aorist, and the forms 
which do occur come from barytone verbs. Thus, éorepov 
comes from orépw, not srepéew; edovrov from dove, not 
dovTréew. 

3. If the second aorist would only have been distinguished 
from the imperfect by a short penult, or if it would have 
differed in no respect, as to form and quantity, from that 
tense, the verb has no second aorist active. It may have, 
however, a second aorist passive. Thus, ypapw has no 
second aorist active, but it has eypayy in the passive. 
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Tl; FORMATION OF THE PASSIVE TENSES. 
The Present 


is formed from the present active, by changing o into opat; 
as, TURTW, TUTTOpAt. 

The Imperfect 
is formed from the imperfect active, by changing oy into 
Ouny s as, erumrov, eruTTouny. 

' The Perfect 
is formed from the perfect active, by changing, in the 


* ; 5 Ga pure into wua; as, rérupa, réruppat. 
rst conjugation, U¢aimpure .., wat; as, réreppa, TérTeppat. 


Second conjugation, ya . + Yeats as, AéAeya, AéAeypar. 
Third conjugation, «xa .. Opal; as, wéppaxa, Wéppacpat. 
Fourth conjugation, xa -. pat; as, diadxa, &radpat. 


In verbs of the third conjugation, however, xa is changed 
into wa: when a long vowel or pa precedes the final sylla- 
ble; as, oweipaw, ometpaow, éomelpaka,. €omeipauar; dpaw, 
dpacw, dédpaxa, dédpaua; piréw, HiAjow, wepiAnxa, wedi- 
Anpat, &c. 

But there are exceptions to this rule, in the case of some 
verbs which have a diphthong before the final w of the 
active; since diphthongs have arisen from the short vowel 
made long; as, axovw, qxovepar; wraie, érracopua; Opavy, 
téOpavopar; &e 

Verbs in aivw, which make -yxa in the perfect active, 
make, after rejecting y, the termination of the perfect pas- 
sive in ouac; as, haive, mépayKa, Téepacpat. 

In some verbs the quantity is changed; as, wérwxa, 
rémopat, from rivw; and dédwxa, dédopuat, from didope. 

The vowel o in the perfect active, which was derived 
from e of the present, is again changed to ¢ in the perfect 
passive ; as, KAéwro, KéxAoda, KéxAcpmar; wéeuTo, TeTOMPA, 
Rew pas. ; 
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But if p with another consonant precede the 0, it is 
changed in the perfect passive into a; as, orpéda, earpoa, 
Zorpappa; TpeTw, TéTpoda, TéTPAaLpat. 

The third person plural of the perfect is formed from the 
third person singular, by inserting v before raz; as, mecpi- 
Anvrat, from wepiAnrat. But if the first person of the per- 
fect passive end in pac impure, that is, with a consonant 
preceding it, the third person plural is formed by a peri- 
phrasis of the verb eiui and the perfect participle; as, 
TéTuupal, TeTUppevot etoi.' 

This same periphrasis is employed in the optative and 
subjunctive moods, when the perfect ends in sac impure ; 
as, TeTUpevos eiyv, TeTYupevos @. But not when the per- 
fects ends in par pure; as, TeT¢ununy, TeTIBOpat. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect, by changing pa: into yyy, and 
prefixing e to the continued augment, if there be a redupli- 
cation; as, TeTuppas, EreTUmpyy. 

The third person plural of the pluperfect is formed by a 
periphrasis of ciuc and the perfect participle, whenever the 
perfect, from which it is derived, ends in pat impure ; as, 
TETUppEevot Oar. 


The First Aorist. 


is formed from the third person singular of the perfect, by 
dropping the reduplication, changing ra: into 6yv, and the 
preceding smooth into an aspirated mute; as, rérurrat, 
erupOny. 

Four verbs take o before the termination 67), although 
it is not found in the third person of the perfect; as, 
Mépvytat, epvyoOny; Kéxpyrat, éxypyoOnv ; eppwrat, éppacOny ; 


(1) This is done from a principle of euphony, since rérurvrat 
would be too harsh for the ear. The same remark applies to the 
pluperfect, and to the optative and subjunctive moods. 
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ménAnrat, exAnoOnv. On the contrary, céowora: makes | 
eowOny. | 

Some which have » in the perfect passive receive an e 
in the first aorist ; as, evpytai, evpéOny; éryvytat, éwnvéOny ; 
apnpyrat, acpnpéOny. From eipyta:, the aorist is épp7Oyv 
and éppeOnv. 

Verbs which change e of the future into o of the perfect 
active, and into a in the perfect passive, take e again in the © 
first aorist ; as, dorparrat, éoTpéepOnv; rérparrat, erpepOny ; 
réOpamrrat, eOpepOny. 


The First Future 
is formed from the first aorist, by dropping the augment, 
and changing 6yy into Oyoopat; as, érUpOny, ruPpOyoopat. 


The Second Aorist 
is formed from the second aorist active, by changing ov into 
nv; as, érumov, ervmny. 
No second aorist passive occurs in dyy, Oqv, tTyv 3 or from 
verbs in w pure, except éxayy, edany, eppuny, ediny. 


The Second Future 
is formed from the second aorist, by dropping the augment, 
and changing yy into yoouat; as, erorny, TUTnTOpat. 


The Third Future. 
or Paulo-post-futurum, is formed from the second person — 
singular of the perfect, by changing a: into ouat; as, Térvyar, 
TeTuYpopat. 


IV. FORMATION OF THE MIDDLE TENSES. 


The Present and Imperfect 
are the same in form as those of the passive voice, and are 
similarly formed. » 4 
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The Perfect 


is formed from the second aorist active, by prefixing the 
reduplication, and changing ov into a; as, érumov, térvra. 

If the second aorist has a or e in the penult, the perfect 
middle changes this into 0; as, oreipw, gowapor, éoropa ; 
éyeipw, HYyEpov, yryopa. 

But if the a in the penult of the second aorist comes 
from at or 4 in the present, or is long there by position, 
the perfect changes it into 7; as, uaivoua, éuavyy, peuyve 
wAnoow, ETAaYyoY, TERANYA 3 Oates &arov, réOnra; KAato, 
&kAayov, KexAnya. 

The exceptions to this rule are the following: xpato, 
éxpayov, Kéxpaya; wpacow, éxpayov, wémpaya; palo, 
éppadov, wéppada ; dow, cada; ayo,“ to break,” éaya. 

If the second aorist has : in the penult from a present in 
et, the perfect middle changes it into o; as, eiOw, émbor, 
méroOa ; Actrw, EArcrov, AéAotTa ; Etdw, Lov, oLda. 

But if ¢ be already in the present, the perfect merely 
lengthens it after having been short in the second aorist; as, 
Tpit, éTpiyoy, TéeTpiya. 

In some verbs the penult of the perfect middle remains 
short; as, axyxoa, from axovw; éAyAvOa, from éArevéo. 
On the other hand, we have régevya, from devyo ; xéxevbe, 
from xevOw; rérevya, from revyw. 

The verb 6yc0w makes éppwya: so, also, we have éoAra, 
from éA7w ; éopya, from épyw; ciwba, from Ow. 

Some perfects appear to be formed immediately from the 
present, by changing o into a, and prefixing the reduplica- 
tion; as, dove, dédovTa; diw, déd:a; and so, also, aveys, . 
for yverya. 


The Pluperfect 


is formed from the perfect, by prefixing ¢, and changing 4 
into ev; as, Téruma, éretireiy. 
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The First Aorist 
is formed from the first aorist active, by adding yy; as, 


eruypa, eruyauny. 
The First Future 
is formed from the first future active, by changing into 
oma; as, Tw, THYouat. 
In verbs of the fourth conjugation, o is changed into 
ovat; as, aro, Yarovpat. 


The Second Aorist 
is formed from the second aorist active, by changing oy into 
omnV 3 as, erumrov, eruTTouny. 


The Second Future 
is formed from the second future active, by changing @ into 
ovuats as, TUT@, TUTOUUAL. 


REMARKS ON THE PASSIVE TENSES. 


(1.) Present. 


1. The true Attic termination! of the second person sin- 
gular is e«: and this form is employed also to distinguish 
the subjunctive from the indicative. The termination in 7 
for the second person of the present indicative belongs to 
the common dialect. 

2. The old form of the second person was in -ecat, 
from which the JTonians made -ea:, and the Attics -e:. 
Thus, tuntecat; Ion. rvrreac; Att. rvrre:; common dialect, 
TUTTN. 

3. The old form in ca: for the second person eoueaued 
in use, I. In some ‘contracted verbs; as, oduvaopat, oduvaerat ; 
kavxydouat, Kkavydeca. I. In verbs in me; as, toTapat, 


(1) The old rule used to be, that only three verbs retained this 
et in the second person ; namely, BobAopas, Owropat, and otouat, 
making respectively BotAc:, dyret, and ote. But the best editions 
now restore ec to the second persons of all verbs. Compare Porson, 
Pref. ad Hee. p. iv. 
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toraca, &c. III. In.the perfect and pluperfect passive of 
all verbs: the e, however, before the o, being dropped, and 
the double consonant brought in; as, rérvya: for rervrecat ; 
éréruwo for erervreco. IV. In some irregular futures; 
as, Cdomat, Ederar; hayouat, payeoat. 


(2.) Imperfect. 
The old form of the second person singular of this tense 
was ETUTTEDO 5 ; from which the Tonians made érvmreo, and 
the Attics ervrrouv. 


(3.) First Future. 
The second person singular of this tense ended originally 


in ecat; whence the Tonians formed ea:, and the Attics ec. 
The form 7 belongs to the common dialect. 


ee 


V. FORCE OF THE TENSES. 


General Remarks. 


1. The time in which an action can take place is either 
present, past, or future. There are thus in Greek, as in every 
language, three principal tenses; the Present (0 ever tax), 
the Preterite (0 Tapwyxypevos), and the Future (0 pEéAAwr). 

2. Of the present, there is only one simple form in Greek ; 
but for the preterite there are more than in ‘any other 
language. 

3. An action, ‘for instance, is represented as either in 
itself and absolutely past, or as relatively past in respect to 
another time expressed or conceived. ‘The aorisé serves to 
denote the time entirely past; the imperfect, the perfect, 
and the pluperfect, the relative time. 

4. The imperfect (0 wapararttxos) represents a past action 
as continuing during another past action, and accompanying 
it; the perfect (xpovos wapakeiyevos TO mapovTt) and plu- 
perfect (0 vrepouvreAckos) designate an action completed, 
but continuing, in its immediate consequences, to another 
time; the perfect to the present; the pluperfect to a time 
past. 

5. In the same way, the future is conceived under three 
modifications ; 3 either as simply future, without reference 
to another action, as in the Arst and second futures active 
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and future middle ; or as future and complete, as in the first 
and second futures passive ; or as future, and with reference 
to an action to take place in a still more remote futurity, as 
in the third future passive. 


Special Remarks. 


1. According to what has just been remarked, the pre- 
sent, as in all languages, designates an action present and 
still incomplete; while, of the three tenses of past time, the 
aorist marks a past action in itself, without any reference to 
another action at the same or a different time. 

2. The perfect, on the contrary, expresses an action which 
has taken place, indeed, at a previous time, but is con- 
nected, either in itself or its consequences, or its accompany- 
ing circumstances, with the present time. Thus, éypawa, 
“I wrote,” signifies, indeed, the completion of the action ; 
but it does not determine whether, the consequences of it, 
namely, the writing which I have written, be still existing 
or not. On the contrary, yéypada, “I have written,” 
besides indicating the fact of my having written, shews 
also the continued existence of the writing. In the same 
manner, yeyaunka, “I am married ; ;” on the contrary, 
eyaunoa, “I married.” Hence xéxrypae signifies, “ I pos- 
sess,” properly, “I have acquired unto myself, and the ac- 
quisition is sitll mine.” 

3.. The perfect retains its reference to a continued action 
through all the moods. Thus: ‘O péy Anoris ovros és Tov 
TupipAcyéborra éuBeBAjoba “‘ Let this-robber be cast into 

phlegethon, and remain there.” And again: ’E&covtes, 
etxov tiv Ovpav KexAciobac “On going out, they gave 
directions that the door should be shut, and kept so. 

4. The imperfect expresses, (1) An action continuing dur- 
ing another action which is past. It differs from the aorist 
in this, that the aorist marks an action past, but transient; 
the imperfect, an action past, but at that time continuing. 
Thus: Tovs weATaoTas edéEavro (an immediate action) ot 
BapBapo: xat éudyovro (continued action): éwet 3° eyyus 

ay (continued) ot owAirat étpaxovto (immediate), Kat ot 
pev weAtaorat evOvs evrovro (continued): “ The barbarians 
recetved the targeteers and fought; but when the heavy 
armed men were near, they turned away in flight, and the 
targeteers immediately pursued them.” 
G 
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5. The imperfect also expresses, (2) An action continued 
by being frequently repeated; as, Tov otrov rov év TH yopg 
duepOeipere, Kat THv ynv eréuvere’ “ You destroyed from 
time to time the grain throughout the country, and you 
ravaged the land.” 

6. This same tense also expresses, on some occasions, 
an action begun or contemplated, but not completed; or, in 
other words, an attempt not brought to a successful con- 
clusion: as, éusoOovro, “ he wished to hire,” (Herod. 1. 68.) : 
and again: Tap’ éOvyoxe téxva’ “ My children were on the 
point of losing thetr lives.” 

7. The third future passive refers to an action which will 
be permanent or continued in future time; and it therefore 
bears the same relation to the other futures as, among the 
tenses of the past time, the perfect does to the aorist. It is 
sometimes, therefore, i consequence of this, styled the 
Perfect’s Future. Thus, "Eyot dé AcAciWerat Gdyea Avypa’ 
“‘ While mournful woes shall continue to remain unto me.” 
And again, ‘O woditns év KaTaroye ovdets peTeyypadyoerat, 
GAX, worep qv TO TpaTov, eyyeypawerar “ No citizen shall 
become enrolled in another class, but shall remain enrolled 
in that in which he was at first.” 

8. Hence, of those verbs whose present marks only the 
beginning of an action, but the perfect the complete action, 
the third future is used in order to shew that the perfect 
action is to happen in future; as, «raouat, “1 acquire ;” 
xéxtyuat, “I possess;” xextncopa, “I shall possess :” 
whereas «xryooua: means merely, “I shall acquire for 
myself.” 

9. The third future is therefore often used to express 
the rapidity of an action, by taking, not the beginning of it, 
but its completion, and the state resulting from it; as, wexav- 
cera, “he shall instantly cease ;” wenpagera, “it shall 
be immediately done.” It is this meaning which has ob- 
tained for it the less correct name of Paulo-post-futurum ; 
namely, what will take place soon, or a little after the 
present. 

10. Besides the simple forms of the future, there is also 
a periphrastic future, made up of séAAw and the infinitive 
of the present, the aorist, or the future; and corresponding 
with the Latin periphrastic future of the participle in urus 
and the verb sum. ‘It answers to the English, “being about 
to do any thing ;” “intending to do a thing ;” &c. 
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11. The aorist not only refers to instantaneous action, 
but is also frequently employed with the meaning, “to be 
wont.”? "Thus, "Hy tis rovtwv te wapaBaivyn Cyyiay éwébe- 
sav’ “ If any person transgress any one of these, they inflict 
punishment upon him.” 

12. The second aorist differs from the first in form alone, 
not in meaning. ‘Two modes of forming the past or histo- 
rical tense got early into use in Greece’: the one gave that 
which we call the first aorist; the other, that which we 
call the second aorist. The former, from its origin, was 
truly a distinct tense, having a system of terminations alto- 
gether peculiar to itself; but the latter is little else than a 
slirht modification of the imperfect. Usage early declared 
itself in favour of the former; and, at the period when Greek 
literature began, the second form obtained only in a limited 
number of the more primitive verbs; while every verb of 
more recent and derivative formation exhibited the first ex- 
clusively. In a very few words only are both forms to be 
found: and even in these, the duplicates, for the most part, 
belong to different dialects, ages, or styles. In import, these 
two forms of the aorist never differed. 

13. A satisfactory illustration of the principle which has 
just been stated, in relation to the second aorist, may be 
found in our own language. In English, also, there are 
two originally distinct modes of forming the common past 
tense: the first, by adding the syllable ed; as in, I killed: 
the other, chiefly by certain changes in the vowels; as in, 
I wrote, I saw, I knew, I ran, &. Let the student call the 
former and regular form the first aorist, and the latter the 
second, and he will have a correct idea of the amount of 
the distinction between those tenses in Greek. The form 
érvyra in Greek is what “I killed” is in English; that is, the 
regular form of the past tense, which obtains in a vast 
majority of verbs. ‘The form éAafov, on the contrary, is alto- 
gether analogous to “I took,” or “ I saw;” acknowledged by 
all grammarians not as a second or distinct preterite, but as 
an instance of irregular variety of formation obtaining in 
certain verbs. 

14. It may be objected to this view of the subject, that 
there are verbs in Greek in which both forms of the aorist 
occur. <A careful examination, however, will prove that 


(1) Philosophical Museum, No. iv. p.197. Cambridge, 1832 
G2 
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the number of such verbs is extremely small, compared with 
that of those which have only the one or the other aorist. 
But even here the analogy is supported by the English 
verb, since we meet with many instances in which English 
verbs retain, both forms of the preterite. Thus, for example, 
I hanged, or, I hung; I spit, or, I spat; I awaked, or, 
I awoke; I cleft, I clave, or, I clove. Such duplicates in 
_ Greek verbs are extremely rare: probably there is not one 
Greek verb in five hundred in which they can be met with 
The form called the second aorist is, indeed, common 
enough; but then, where it exists, that of the first aorist 
is almost always wanting. We have evpov, éraBor, etdoy, 
Hyayov, éAcrov, €pauov; but the regular form is as much 
a non-entity in these verbs as it is in the English verbs 
I found, I took, I saw, I led, I left, I ran, &c. The first 
aorist in these would be sheer vulgarity ; it would be parallel 
to, I finded, I taked, I seed. 

15. In strictness, therefore, the Greek verb has but one 
aorist active; that aorist, when regular, following the model 
of érvya, but being sometimes formed less regularly, in 
another manner, like €AaSov. Now and then, in the variety 
of dialects and styles, two forms appear in the same verb, 
as in érecoa and ériov: one of these, however, as in this 
instance, ére:oa, being that in ordinary use; the other rare, 
anomalous, and nearly obsolete. 

16. The second future, also, has only, in strictness, an 
existence in name; and the same principle may be applied 
to it, as in the case of the second aorist. Verbs in Aa, po 
vw, pw, have no second future: in other verbs, the second 
future is only a dialect modification of the first. 


VI. VOICES. 


The active and passive voices of the Greek verb have 
nothing very peculiar in their signification, when compared 
with the corresponding voices of the Latin verb. We shall 
therefore confine our remarks to 


The Mipp1e Voice. 

1. The Middle Vorce has been so called by grammarians, 
as having a middle signification between the active asd 
passive ; implying neither action nor passion simply, but # 
union, in some degree, of both. | 


ge 
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The Principal usages of the middle voice are five in 
"The first four may be called usages of reflexive, 
» he usage of reciprocal signification’. 


1. Where A does the act on himself, or on what 
belongs to himself; or, in other words, is the ob- 
ject of his own action; as, amnyEato, “he hung 
himself’ ;” xebargjy éxovato, “he wounded his own 
head.” 

11. Where A does the act on some other object M, 
relatively to himself, and not for another person; 
as, kateorpeyrato tov Mijdov, “ he made the Median 
subject to himself.” 


1. Where A gets an act done for himself, or for 
those belonging to him, by B. Thus of Chryses 
it is said, in the Iliad, that he came.to the Grecian 
camp, Avoopevos Ovyatpa, “to get his daughter 
released by Agamemnon, on the payment of a ran- 
som ;” that is, briefly, “to ransom his daughter.” 
Whereas, of Agamemnon it is said, ovd’ aréAvce 
Ovyartpa, “he did not release her,” namely, to Chryses. 
Under this same head may be ranked the following 
instances: d:daéacbat Tov viov, “to get one’s son 
instructed ;” daveitw, “to lend ;” dSaveiCouat, “to get 
a loan for one’s self,” “to borrow.” 

tv. Where, in such verbs as xomwromat, “to mourn,” 
cevouat, “to urge one’s self on,” the direct action 
is done by A on himself, but an accusative or 
other case follows of B, whom that action farther 
regards. Thus, éxowavro avrov, “they mourned 
for him,” i.e. they cut or lacerated themselves 
for him; wevoyra: avrov, “they stir themselves in 
pursuit of him ;” értArécOnv avtov, “they tore their 
hair in mourning for him.” So, also, pvAagat tov 

ravda, “to guard the boy;” but dvaagacba rov 
Aéovra, “to guard one’s self against the lion.” 
And again, where, in the Iliad, it is said of Hector, 
Os etrav, ov waidos opéEato’ “ Thus having spoken, 
he stretched out his arms to receive his son.” 


Sgn tg eae te ng ee ed a 


(1) Mus. Crit. No.1. p.102 seq. 
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v. Where the action is reciprocal between two per- 
sons or parties, and A does to B what B does to A; 
as in verbs signifying to contract, quarrel, fight, 
converse, &c. Thus, in Demosthenes, it is said, 
"Eos av dtadvewpeba tov worenor “ Until we shall 
have put an end to the war, by treaty mutually 
agreed upon.’ To this head belong such verbs as 
uayecOa, orévderbat, dcaréyecOa, &e. 


2. Though, on some occasions, the active voice is used 
where the middle would be proper; that is, where the act 
is denoted without relation to the agent, though there does 
exist a middle verb, so to denote it; yet, where the two 
voices exist in actual use, the middle, denoting the action 
relatively to the agent, as in No. 11. is very seldom, if ever, 
in pure Attic, used to denote the action when it regards 
another person. Thus, tordvat tpowaoy may be said of 
an army who erect. their own trophy; for it is true, as far 
as it goes, they do erect a trophy. But éorycaro tporaw 
cannot be said of him who erected a trophy for others; but 
only éorycer. 

3. In many verbs, the perfect, pluperfect, and aorist pax 
sive are used in a middle sense, besides the ordinary meat- 
ing of the passive. Thus, émidederypeévos THY Tovnpiar, 
“having openly manifested his wickedness ;” pepuodwpevs 
xXopor, “having hired a piece of ground;” karexAton, “he 
laid himself down ;” amwnddAdyn, “he departed.” The regt- 
lar middle form of the aorist in such verbs is unusual or ob- 
solete. In some it has a special signification; as, oraAjval 
“to travel ;” but oreiAacbat, “ to array one’s self?! 


(1) As regards the use of the perfect and pluperfect passive in 3 
middle sense, the opinion of Buttmann appears the most rational, 
that in all cases where a verb has a regular middle voice, with its 
appropriate reflex signification, the perfect and pluperfect passive, 
and they alone, are used as the perfect and pluperfect of that voice, 
and possess that signification along with their own. In conformity 
with this doctrine, the middle voice would seem to be nothing ele 
than the passive verb, used under a peculiar modification of its meal 
ing, and illustrating the tendency of the Greeks in early times to 
look upon themselves in all refiex acts, whether external or inte 

as patients rather than agents; a tendency which is exemplified i0 
every page of the Homeric poems, and which belongs more or less #9 
every people in an early stage of civilization, before the nation come 
of age, and acquires the consciousness, along with the free use, of its 
powers. 
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4, With regard to the perfect middle’, it may be remarked, 
that this tense is of very rare occurrence, so as to have far 
more the character of an occasional redundancy than of a 
regular formation. In fact, when the preterite exists in this 
particular form, it very rarely exists in the same verb in 
any other form; and where two forms do occur, it will 
generally be found that the one did not. come into use till 
the other was growing obsolete. The perfect middle, it is 


true, has undoubtedly some degree of alliance with a neuter . 


meaning, but then this alliance is very far from being con- 
stant. This form has often a truly active and transitive 
signification; as, for example, AéAomwa, “I have left;” . 
éxtova, “I have killed;” while, on the other hand, the 
form considered as active is of frequent occurrence in a 
neuter or reflex sense; as in xéxuyxa, “I am weary ;” 
eotyxa, “I stand;” epeévyxa, “I remain;” BeBiwxa, 
“I have lived,” &c. These instances, which might be easily 
multiplied, are sufficient to prove, that there is no good 
ground for assigning to either of these forms of the perfect 
any determinate cast of signification, whether it be active 
or neuter. Some preference of what is called the middle 
form for the neuter sense is the utmost that can with.truth be 
ascertained. . In a few instances, both the forms certainly do 
exist, and with a characteristic difference of signification ; 
-8, oAwAeKa, “I have destroyed ;”” and orAwra, “I am 
undone ;” sémexa, “I have persuaded ;” and xéroOa, 
EAL See Se I As GEL SS PS er 
powers. This seems to be the reason why so many of the verbs, 
employed by the Greeks to denote states of mind or of feeling, have 
4 passive form; such as, ovouat (oiuat), aicOdvouat, oxémropat, éricra- 
hal, BotAouat, &yauat, 7douat, paivouat. In some tenses, indeed, in 
which a variety of forms presented itself, one of them was allotted 
More peculiarly to the passive signification, another to the middle: 
that instinct, which, in all languages, is evermore silently at work in 
Siving definiteness to the speech of a people, in proportion as its 
thoughts become more definite, manifested itself in assigning one 
form of the future and aorist to the passive voice, another to the 
middle; the preference being perhaps determined by the affinity of 
the latter to the corresponding active tenses of the former to the. 
Perfect passive. Instances however remain, to shew that, at the 
time when the Greek language comes first into view, the line of 
€marcation was not deemed quite impassable; and the passive 
Voice would not unfrequently assert its rights to its cast-off future, 
and now and then, though very rarely, even to the aorist. 
Philol. Museum, No. iv. p. 221 seq. 
(1) Philol. Museum, No. iv. p. 200. 
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“ Tam confident :” in others, the two forms occur, indeed, 
but with little discrimination in sense; as, xéxpaya and 
wémpaya, dédoxa and dédca. 

5. The future middle is often found in a passive sense ; 
the reason of which appears to be this—That form of the 
future, which in the later ages of the Greek language, when 
the Grammarians wrote, seems to have been used exclu- 
sively in a middle sense, had previously a wider range . 
legitimately belonging to it. 


VII. FORCE OF THE MOODS. 


INDICATIVE. 


The indicative is used in Greek, when any thing is to be 
represented as actually existing or happening, and as some- 
thing independent of the thought and conception of the 
speaker. Hence it is put, in very many cases, where, in 
Latin, the subjunctive must be used. 

1. The indicative is put after relatives, both pronouns 
and particles, where, in Latin, the dependence of this clause 
is expressed by the subjunctive: the Greek often uses the 
future of the indicative to denote what shall or will happen, 
not what is merely conceived as such. Thus, Soph. Philoct. 
303: Ov yap tis oppos Eoriv, ovd oor wAéwy, eLepwoAjoet 
Képdos, 7] Eevocera’ “ For there ts no harbour (here), nor 
any place unto which one sailing shall carry on thercin 
gainful traffic, or be hospitably entertained.” 

2. The indicative is also used after negative propositions 
with the relative; as, Ilap’ éuot ovdeis pucbooper, ooris py 
ixavos éotwv toa wovey épot’ “ No soldier serves for pay 
with me, who is not able to endure equal toils with me.” 
Here the Latin idiom would require qui possit. 

3. The indicative is likewise used in indirect interroga- 
tions; thus: ‘Opate ri wocovpev, “You see what we are 
actually doing :” whereas, ‘Opare ti xot@pev means, “ You 
see what we are to do.” So, also, "Exetvos oide tiva tporov 
ot véot diapbeipovra, “ He knows in what way the young 
are actually destroyed.” Here, dvadOeipovro &v would 

mean, “ might be destroyed.” 


IMPERATIVE. 


The imperative is used in Greek, as in other languages, 
in addresses, entreaties, commands, &c. The personal 
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pronouns, as in other. languages, are omitted, except when 
they serve for distinction, or have an emphasis. 

1. The second person sometimes receives an indefinite 
subject, | and thus stands, as it were, for the third; as, Iace, 
mate, was tes dv’ “ Strike, strike, every one, whosoever thou 
mayst be.” 

2, Sometimes the plural of the imperative is used, though 
only one person be addressed, whenever strength of feeling 
is meant to be expressed, or any other force is to be im- 
parted to the clause; as, TpocénGer’, @ rat, warpi’ “ Come, 
O my child! to thy fat 

3. The negative jy is “joined in prohibitions with the 
imperative, if the present tense be required; but if the 
aorist be needed, the MooD then ch es to the subjunctive ; : 
as, Herod. I. 155: Zu pévrot By wavra Bung xpéo, p pnde 
eEavaoryons woAwy apyainv’ “ Do not thou however yield in 
all things to thy anger, nor have destroyed an ancient 
city.” So in Od. 16. 168, we have pnd emixevbe, “ and be 
not concealing it ;” but in Od. 15. 263, 9d" emrixevons, “ and 
do not have concealed wt.” 

4. The imperative is used, not unfrequently, by the Attic 
Poets, in a dependent proposition after oia8” ws, or oi08’ 0; 
as, Soph. id. T. 543: Otc’ as xoinoov; “ Knowest thou in 
what way thou must act?” (i.e. Act, knowest thou in what 
way?) Oicd’ ovv o dpacov; “ Knowest thou what to do?” 
(i.e. Do, knowest thou what ?) 

5. The imperative sometimes expresses, not so much 2 
command, as a declaration of what is proper to be done, 
according to the situation in which a person is placed ; as, 
Eurip. Iph. T. 337: Evyov $€ rorade ohayia wapecvac’ “ Thou 
shouldst wish, therefore, for such victims to be present.” 
So, also, Eschyl. Prom. 713: Urety’ avyporovs yias' “ Thou 
must go over unploughed fields.” 

6. Hence the imperative is found also in interrogations, 
after "particles or the relative; as, Plat. Leg. 7. p. 801, D.: 
Ti otv; KeioOw vopos; “ What then? Shall a law exist? 


OPTATIVE. 


The optative and subjunctive express, according to their 
different modifications and shades of meaning, that which 
in Latin can only be signified by the subjunctive. Both 
represent an action, not as something real, but rather as 

a3 
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something only conceived of. 'That which is conceived of, 
however, is either something merely possible, probable, de- 
sirable, and consequently uncertain, or something which, as 
it depends on cxternal circumstances, may be expected with 
some definitertess. ‘The former is expressed by the optative, 
the latter by the subjunctive. Hence, 

The optative is used to indicate a wish, something merely 
possible or probable, and therefore especially accompanies 


past actions. 


OptaTIvE, tn dependent propositions. 


1. The optative is used in the expression of a wish, and 
is then put without a av, or its equivalent, the poetic xe; as, 
Ticeray Aavaot éua Saxpva cotot BéAeooty! “ Muy the 
Greeks atone for my tears by thy arrows!” And again, 
°Q wat! yévoio watpos evrvyéorrepos! “ O my son! mayst 
thou be more fortunate than thy father : > 

2. In this case, ei, ef yap, or ete, utinam, or ws, or else 
TOS av, are often used with the optative; as Od. 3. 205: 
Et yap éuot tooonvde Geot dvvauw mwapaberey! “ Would 
that the gods had bestowed upon me so great power!” And 
again, Callim. frag.7: XadrvBwv ws arodrorro yévos! “Would 
that the race of the Chalybes might perish !” 

3. On other occasions, the optative is used in connexion 
with dv, or its equivalent, the poetic xe, in order to give to 
@ proposition an expression of mere conjecture or bare pos- 
cya and hence of uncertainty or doubt. Thus Plato, 
Leg. 3 - p. 677, B.: Or TOTE meptpuyorres ty Pbopay oxedoy 
Opetot tives av etev voperss “They who on that occasion 
escaped destruction were, probably, with a few exceptions, 
mountain shepherds. . So also Xenophon, Cyrop. 1.2.11: 
Kat Oypavres pév ovx av dprrycacey’ “ And while actually 
engaged in the hunt, they hardly ever breakfast.” Hence it 
is employed i in a rough estimate; as Xen. Cyrop. 1.2. 13: 
Etyoav: pev dy ovroe wAEtov Te i) wevTyKovTAa ery cyeryovores 
amo yeveas’ “ These, on a rough estimate, are somewhat 
more than fifty years of age.” 

4. The optative with av is therefore employed also to 
denote an inclination, the indulgence of which depends on 
cicumstances, and which is therefore only possible and con- 
tingent. Thus, Bovroiuny av, “I could wish ;” éBovdopyy 
av, “IT could have wished.” So also Plato, Crat. p-4ll: 


= 
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a. 

= Gy Geacaiuyy ravra tra xada ovouara, “I would 

Sadly contemplate those fine terms.” 

' “tence the optative occurs in interrogations ; as, I]. 3. 

2: Ovw dy dy peiveras ApyideAov Mevédaov’ “ Couldst thou 
not then await Menelaus dear-lo-Mars?” So, also, Plato, 

org.: “AAN dpa éOeAjoctey av yuty diadrexOnva; “ But 
ould he be willing to converse with us?” 

6. Very often, however, the optative serves to express 
even the most,definite assertions with modesty and polite- 
ness, as A mere conjecture; a moderation which, in conse- 
quence of their political equality, was peculiar to all the 
Greeks, but particularly the Athenians, and which very 
seldom occurs in modern languages. Thus, Aristoph. Plut. 
284: Ouxér’ av xptayu “I will no longer conceal it from 
you.” 


Of the Optative in dependent propositions, or after 
Conjunctions. | 


1. When the chief verb of the whole proposition, or, in 
other words, the leading verb in the sentence, expresses an 
action of past time, the following verb, which depends upon 
the conjunction, is put in the optative. If, on the other 
hand, the leading verb be in the present or the future tense, 
the following verb is put in the subjunctive. Thus, that 
which is in Latin the sequence of tenses, is in Greek the 
sequence of moods. ‘The subjunctive, therefore, in Greek, 
after a conjunction, answers to the Latin present of the 
subjunctive; while the optative after a conjunction answers 
to the Latin imperfect of the subjunctive. 

2. The conjunctions and particles after which these moods 
are thus put, are, (1) Those which express a purpose; as, 
iva, Opa, ws, ores, and wy. (2) Particles of time; as, 
enel, Ewetdy, OTe, ws, and émyv, éweiday, orar, piv, ews, &e. 
(3) Conditional particles ; as, ei, and éav, jv. (4) Relatives; 
QB, 0s, vios, OGos, OToU, ober, Sc. 


(1.) Oprartive after tva, oppa, &e. 


1. Here, particularly, the rule just mentioned holds good, 
according to which the optative is put after verbs of past 
ime; 'as, Tudeidn TaAAas edwxe pévos Kat Odpoos, tv éxdy- 
hos vévorra Kat KACOS dpotro’ “ Minerva gave strength and 
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daring to Tydides, in order that he might become conspi- 
cuous, and might bear off renown. 

2. The optative is also employed when the ‘leading verb 
is in the present tense, as used for the past. Thus, Eurip. 
Hec.10: Wodvy dé avy éuot ypvoov éxxéures AGOpa xarnp, 
iv, etror’ ’INiov retyyn wécot, Tots Cao ein watot my owas 
Riou’ “ And my father sends out secretly along with me a 
large quantity of gold, in order that, if the walls of Ilium 
should fall, there might be unto his surviving children no 
want of the means of subsistence.” 

3. Sometimes, also, the optative is used after a leading 
verb in the present or future, when the action which fol- 
lows the conjunction is to be marked as only presumptive 
and probable. Thus, Od. 2.52: Tarpos pev és otxov awep- 
piryact (present perfect) véecOat "Ixapiov, ws x’ avtos éedva- 
caro Ouyatpa’ “ They dread to go to the house of her 
Icarian father, that he may perhaps give some d6wry to his 
daughter.” So, also, Soph. Gid. Col. 11: Sryoov pe xaki- 
dpucor, ws TvOoipeba, “Place and seat me here, that we may 
perchance learn.” 

4. Very frequently, where the leading verb is in the past 
tense, the following verb is put after iva, os, or uy, in the 
indicative mood, to express an action which should have 
happened, but has not. Thus, Eurip. Phen. 213: Tuptoy 


oidua Arrove éBav...... ty’ uma deipact [lapvacov xareva- 
oOny, “ Having left the Tyrian wave, I came hither...... 


and should have been now dwelling beneath the summits of 
Parnassus.” | 


(2.) Oprative after Particles of Time. 


1. The‘optative is put with the participles ezei, ewe:dy, 
ore, omore, where the discourse is concerning a past action; 
which, however, was not limited to a precise point of time, 
but was often repeated by several persons or in several 
places. Thus, I/. 3.232: TWoAAaxe puv Eciveocev “ApyidAros 
MevéAaos, orore KpyrnOev txovro’ “ Menelaus, beloved of 
Mars, often entertained him when he came from Crete.” 
So, also, Herod. 7.6: “Oxws adwixorro és oy ray BactAyos 
.... KaTéAeye Tov ypnopar’ “As often as he came into the 
presence of the king, he mentioned some of the oracles.” 

2. With the remaming particles of time, which do not 
determine a space of time durig which an action takes 
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place, but a point of t time before | or until which something 
takes place, as ews, éor ay, apiv, méexpis ov, the optative 
is used, for the most part, in the same cases as with tva 
and oppa. Thus, wepreyévopev ews avoryOein To deo pwrn- 
prov, “‘ We remained about the place until the prison was 
opened.” But cws, “whilst,” “as long as,” has only the 
indicative. 


» (3.) Oprative after Conditional Particles. 


1. The optative is used after conditional particles, when 
the reference is to something that is merely possible or 
contingent. In this construction, the optative is employed 
with av in the apodosis, or second clause of the sentence, 
to shew that a case is adduced which is merely proble- 
matical ; while i in the protasis, or leading clause, the optative 
is used with et, without ay, as the condition itself i is also 
only problematical. Thus: Ev ris rovs kparouvras Tov ®An- 
Bous éx’ aperny mporpeyrctev, aucorépovs av aeAnoeer’ 
“If one would urge on to virtue those who controul the 
multitude, he would benefit both.” 

2. But when the condition contains a determinately ex- 
pressed case, ef is used with the indicative in the leading 
clause. Thus, Soph. Antig. 925: ‘AAA’, et pev ovy Tad" 
eoriy ev Bects ida, mabérvres dy Evyyvotucey ymapryKores’ 
““ But if, then, these things are approved of among the gods, 
we may, perhaps, by suffering, be made conscious that we 
have erred.” 

3. On the other hand, ef is used with the optative in the 
protasis, or leading clause, and the indicative in the apodo- 
sis, or succeeding part of the sentence, when the latter 
asserts something definitely, while the protasis conveys only 
a , possible case. Thus, Thucyd. 2.5: Oc Grror OnBator, 
ous det TIS VUKTOS maparyevér Oat TUVOTPUTLE, et Tt Gpa my 
Tpoxwpoty Tors eveAnAvOoot, eweBonbovr’ “ The rest of the 
Thebans, whom it behoved to be present during the night 
with their full force, if perchance success should not attend 
those who had entered the city, came to their aid.” 


(4.) Oprative after the Relatives 0s, oor, &c. 


l. If the relatives refer to definite persons or things, 
they are followed by the indicative; but if the person or 
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thing be indefinite, then the verb 1 is in the optative or sub- 
junctive ; in the optative with av, when the whole proposi- 
tion affirms something of past time, and in the subjunctive 
with ay, when it affirms something of present or future 
time. Thus: “Ovtiva pev Baordya Kat eSoxov avdpa Kixein, 
Tove’ ayavos eréecow epntvcacxe wapaoras’ “ Whatever 
monarch and distinguished chieftain he found, this one, 
stances by his ide, he detained by bland words. ‘- And 
: Tlavras, ore evTuxotev, Kat Taldas Kat yuvatkas, KTei- 
vovres’ “Slaying all, whomsoever they might meet, both 
children and women.” 
 Q, From these, however, are to be distinguished those 
passages in which the optative is put after the relatives, in 
the sense which it usually has in independent propositions. 
Here it regularly takes dy, and is found even when a present 
action is spoken of. Thus: Ovx gore rovrov ooris ay KaTa- 
Kravor “ There t is no one ' who might slay this person.” And 
again : Ov ap eoTt, wept orov ouK av miBaverrepov Etro 0 
pytoptkos 7 GAAos ooricour “ For there is nothing about 
which the rhetorician would not speak in a more persuasive 
manner than any other person whatsoever.” 


(5.) Oprative in the “ Oratio obliqua.” 


1. When any thing that has been said or thought by 
another is quoted as such, not as an idea or sentiment of the 
writer himself, and yet not in the words of the speaker, but 
in narration (i.e. in oratione obliqud), the optative is fre- 
quently used, and without a: dv. Thus: Ot ‘Ayapyns exaxitov 
Tou Tepixréa, ore otpatyyos dv ovx éreEayou “ The Achar- 
nians reviled Pericles, because, being commander, he did 
not lead forth against the foe.” And again : Teooadéprys 
ev @pooev Aynohag, el oreicatto, ews éADotev, ovs TEM YELE 
mpos Bacthéa ayyédous’ “ Tissaphernes took an oath unto 
Agesilaus, that if the latter will make a truce with him 
until the messengers should return, whom he had sent to 
the king,” &c. Here wéu were is used to indicate a mere 
assertion on the part of Tissaphernes, for the truth of which 
the writer does not mean to vouch. 

2. In particular, the optative is put in this case after ort 
or ws, whether the action belongs | to the present, past, oF 
future time. Thus, a dé vorepaig nKey ayyéAos Aeyor, 
Ort Aedouras ely Xvévveots ta axpa “On the following 
day, however, a messenger came with the intelligence, that 
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Syennesis had left the heights ;” i.e. had left (AcAorres etn) 
the heights, as the messenger said. And again: ‘AyyetAaz, 
om: dapyaxoy wrav amrobavor “To announce that, having 
drunk poison, he had died.” 


SuBJUNCTIVE. 


The general distinction between the optative and sub- 
Junctive has already been given, but may here be stated 
again. These two moods both represent an action, not as 
something real, but rather as something only conceived of. 
That which is conceived of, however, is either something 
merely possible, probable; desirable, and, consequently, un- 
certain; or something which, as it depends on external cir- 
cumstances, may be expected with some definiteness. 
The former is expressed by the optative; the latter, by the 
subjunctive. 


(1.) SuBsuNcTIvE tn independent propositions. 


1. The subjunctive is used without av or xe in exhorta- 
tions in the first person plural; as, twmev, “let us go;” 
Mayoueba, “let us fight.” It indicates, therefore, that 
something ought to take place. But in the second and 
third persons, the optative is used as implying more of un- 
certainty, when the speaker refers not to himself along with 
others, but to others merely. Thus: “EA@wpev ava dorv, kat 
ov yévor’ av ov Kaxos “ Let us go throughout the city; and 
do thou become not cowardly.” ‘The first person singular 
of the subjunctive is often found in exhortations in Homer; 
as, Wopat, “let me see;” Aicowu’ avépa rovtov, “let me 
supplicate this man.” 

2. The subjunctive is employed in questions of indecision 
and doubt, when a person asks himself or another what he 
todo. In these cases, it occurs, as in the previous in- 
stances, without av, and with or without an interrogative 

particle. Thus: AvO: uéve pera Totot, 76 Oéw peta o avris’ 
“Shall I wait there with these; or shall I run back again 
unto thee?” And again: Ti da; ti dpa; “ What am Ito 
say? what am I to do?” 

3. Ina similar way, the subjunctive is used without a 
conjunction, and without ay, after BovAe: in interrogations. 
Thas : BovAet AGBomat Syra, Kat Oiyw ti cov; “ Dost thou 
wih, then, that I take hold of thee, and touch thee in aught?” 
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4, The subjunctive is also employed in questions of in- 
dignation, with which a previous command or injunction 
is repeated. Thus, Aristoph. Ran. 1132: AION. Aicyire, 
wapava co owmrgy. ALEX. éyo owra trode; “ Baccn. 
fEschylus, I admonish you to be silent. JEscu. Am I to be 
silent before this man?” 

5. In negative propositions, the subjunctive is used after 
fy, OF ov psy, for the future; but, usually, only the first aorist 
subjunctive passive, or the second aorist active and middle. 
Instead of the first aorist active, the future is employed. 
Thus, Esch. S.c. Th. 201: Aevornpa Sypuov 3° ovre wy hieyn 
popov’ * And by no means shall he escape death by stoning, 
at the hands of the people.” “And again, Soph. Electr. 42: 
Ov yap ce my ynpg Te Kal ypovm paKp@ yao’ ovd’ Uro- 
atevoovety @0 yvOtopevor’ “ For they shall not, through both 
thine. own age and the long lapse of time, recognise, or even 
suspect thee, thus attired.” ‘This construction probably 
arose from Ov dédorxa poy voor “ I am not afraid lest they 
should know thee ;” i.e. They certainly will not know thee. 
This being stronger than ov yvacorrat, this ov uy was also 
prefixed, for the sake of a stronger negation, to the future 
tense’. 

6. From this case, however, we must distinguish py ov 
with the subjunctive; in which, also, dédo:xa is omitted. 
Thus, Plato, Phed. p. 67, B.: My xaOapg yap xabapov 
epawrecbat 7 ov Ceuta 7 “ Since I fear it is not lawful 
for an impure person to touch one that is pure.” In Latin, 
this would be vereor ne nefas sit; which is also a milder 
expression for nefas est. 

(2.) SuBJUNCTIVE in dependent propositions. 

1. If the leading verb be in the present or future tense, 
the following verb is put in the subjunctive, with and with- 
out dv. Thus: ’AAA’ i6:, yy pw’ epébie, cawrepos ws Ke venat’ 
“ But go, provoke me not, in order that thou mayst return 
in greater safety than otherwise.” And again: Aé&w iva 
eidys’ “I will speak, that thou mayst know.” 

2. The subjunctive, moreover, is frequently used, although 
the preceding verb be in the perfect tense, when the verb 


(1) Passages sometimes occur where ov uy appears with the first 
aorist subjunctive. These are generally altered by critics, and the 
aorist is converted into a future. But consult Matthia, G. G. vol. ii. 
p- 876. ed, 5. 
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which depends upon the conjunction denotes an action that 
is continued to the present time. Thus, Hom. Il. 5.127: 
"AxAvy 3 ad ro ax’ opOaApav Edov, H mplv exjer, opp’ ev 
qwveooKns nucv Oeov 4dé kat avdpa’ “I have, moreover, taken 
away from thy eyes the darkness that was previously upon 
them, in order that thou mayst know well either a god or a 
man.” At the time at which Minerva is here represented 
as speaking, ytvwoxys is a consequence still continuing of 
the past action, denoted by ayAvv eidov. 

3. The future is often used instead of the subjunctive. 
In this case, the future expresses a state that céntinues, or 
something that will occur at an indefinite future time. The 
aorist of the subjunctive, on the other hand, indicates a 
transient state occurring in particular cases, and then com- 
pletely concluded. Thus: ‘Opare py éxaore yuo kat opbar- 
pav Kat yetpav denoe “See whether each one of us will 
not need both eyes and ears.” On the contrary, Opare py 
xa0wpev' “ See whether we shall not have suffered.” 


(3.) Sussunctive after Particles of Time. 


1. The subjunctive is put with éxyy, ére:dav, orav, éworay, 
where the discourse is concerning an action belonging to 
present or future time. Thus: “Oxep xat vuv &rt rovovow ot 
BapBapor BacrArets, orotavy orpatoxedevovrar “ Which the 
barbarian monarchs do still, even at the present day, when- 
ever they encamp.” 

2. Sometimes the subjunctive with these particles does 
not express an action frequently repeated at the present 
time, but merely a future action. Thus: Ov yap é7’ dAAy 
Errat Oadrwpy ewet av ov ye xoTpov ewionns “ For ne 
longer will there be any other solace, when thou shalt haw 
encountered thy destined end.” : 


(4.) Supsunctive after Conditional Particles. 


When in the apodosis, or latter part of the sentence, the 
future, or the imperative, or an indicative is found, then the 
condition is expressed by et with the future, or more mildly 
by éav, fy, dv (in the Ionic Poets ef xe, or atxe), with the 
subjunctive; and uncertainty is denoted with the prospect 
of decision. Thus: ’Eav te Zywper, ddooper’ “If we have 
any thing, we will give tt.” And again: "Edy tis tia tov 
UrapyovTav vouwy py Kaas exew yyRra, ypapécbw “ If 
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any one think any one of the existing laws unsuitable, let 
him petition against it.” 


° a 
(5.) Sussuncrive after the Relatives os, oores, ois, &c. 


The subjunctive is employed with Gy after relatives, when 


the pr oposition | affirms something of present or future time. 
Thus: “Exeode o oTot av TIS nyirac’ = Follow, whithersoever one 


may lead you.” And again: “Ov bé K eyav am avevbe pays 
ebéAovra vonow pipvatew, ov ot Apxiov éooera duyéeew 
Kuvas 409 otwvovs “ But whomsoever I shall perceive incli- 


ning to remain apart from the fight, it shall not be possible 
for him to escape the dogs and birds.” 


DEPONENT VERBS. 

1. Deponent verbs may be referred to the class of middle 
ones. 

2. They have the middle form, except in the perfect, 
pluperfect, and third future, or paulo-post-futurum, of which 
the forms are passive. Their perfect has sometimes both 
an active and passive sense ; as, elpyacuat, from épyaCopat. 

3. Some of these verbs have, besides a middle, a passive 
first aorist arid first future, the signification of which is pas- 
sive. In the other tenses, a middle meaning may generally 
be traced. 

4, The following is a synopsis of their form. 


Moods and Tenses of Deponent Verbs. 


Indic. Imper. Optat. {| Subj. Infin. Part. 


Present déxouat ’ 32 ’: 8 , 
Imperfect Bexduny |FeXmOU | ~oibunv | ~wpat | -er8at | -duevos 
Perfect dédeypat , évos| ~yMévos Z 
Pluperfect | é3e3¢yunv \aébe-fo “any | oo | ~xba8 | ~mmévos 
Ist Aorist M. | edeEduny déE-ae | -aduny | -wpac | -acBat | -dpevos 
Ist Future M.| dé&-opaz -otmny |- -eo Oat | -djevos 
Ist Aorist P. | édéyOnv d€x0-nrt | -cinv | -@ -jvat | -ets 

Ist Future P. | dey6jo-opar -oluny -co bat | -dpevos 
\3d Future P. | dedé&-opar -otuny -c7 Oat | -dpevos. 


5. A few of these verbs have a second aorist middle; as, 
auvOavouat, érvOouny. 
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a 


1. Verbs in aw, éw, and ow correspond entirely, in their 
general formation, to the rules and examples already given 
for verbs in w. ; 


2. But in the present and imperfect of the active and 
passive forms, where the vowels a, e, o stand immediately 
before the vowels of the flexible endings, there arises in the 
Attic and common language a contraction, the rules for 
which are as follows :— 


3. Verbs in aw contract aw, ao, and aov into w; as, Tima, 
TiIM@S TYLdOMEY, TYuomev; Tidovot, Tiuwor. Otherwise 
they contract into a; as, tiuae,riua. They also subscribe ¢; 
AS, TUAGOMU, TIMOML; TYyAdets, TYUGS. 


4. Verbs in é contract ec into e, and eo into ov; as, 
irec, Pires; piréouev, Pirovyer. Otherwise they drop e; 
as, Piréw, hiro; Piréecs, Prete. 


5. Verbs in ow contract o, with a long vowel, into w ; as, 
dyA6w, dyA@; with a short vowel, or ov, into ov; as, dyAcere, 
dynAovte; SyAcover, SnAovor. Otherwise into ot; as, dyAons, 
dyAots. In the infinitive, oecv is contracted into ov. 


6. Four verbs in dw, namely, Caw, rewaw, dnfpaw, and 
Xpaouat, contract ae into 7, and ae: into 1; as, Caw, Shs, Gy, 
Cire, Civ; imperfect, eCav, eys, éCy. So, also, reevgy, deypiv, 
xpjoba, ypnrac. 

7. Dissyllables in é are contracted in the imperative and 


infinitive only. Thus we say, TAéw, wAéouev; and not TAQ, 
aAoupev. 
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REMARKS ON VERBS IN a. 


Active Voice. 

1. In the third person plural of the imperative, in Attic, 
the termination -oytwy is more usual than -érwcav. The 
former occurs even in the Ionic writers; as, Jl. 8. 517, 
aeyryehAOvTov 5 Od. 1. 340, xvovrov. The form -éracay, 
however, is found in the older Attics occasionally; as, 
Thucyd. 1.34, pabérocav; Plat. Leg. 6. p.759, D., pepérwoar. 

2. ‘The form in -évrov was also used by the Dorians. 
Some Doric tribes omitted the v; as, TOOVYTH, aXOOTEL- 
Aavre; whence the Latin imperative in the third person 
plural, amanto, docento. 

3. The optative in -orst, -@qut, particularly in the contracted 
verbs, has also in Attic the terminations olny, -@NV3 as, 
xotoiny, piroiny, dtepwrony, &c. ‘This form -oinv is also found 
in Ionic and Doric writers. ‘The termination in -oyy occurs 
less frequently in the barytone verbs than in the contracted 
ones; yet still we have, in Attic, dcaBaroinv, davoinr, 
weroOoin, &c. 

4. In some perfects in -yxa the Jonians rejected the let- 
ters nK in the dual and plural ; not, however, i in the singular ; : 
as, Tébvatov, TéOvaper, TéOvare, teOvact. Besides reOvyxa 
and coryka, the form Bena i is also 2 kee in this way 
by the Attic writers; as, BéBaper, BeBaor, &c 

5. The primitive form of the pluperfect, which occurs in 
Homer and Herodotus, was -ea; in the third person, -ee; as, 
Eyeryovee, arroBeByxee. Hence arose, on the other hand, the 
Doric form -ea; as, ouvayaryoxed, and, on the other, by 
contraction, the Attic form -y in the first person; as, 7d. 

6. Instead of the termination -ecay for the pluperfect, 
the form evay 18 almost universal in Ionic and Attic; as, 
aknkoecay, eyeyoverar. 

7. Instead of the form -azue, in the first aorist of the op- 
tative, the Attics chiefly use the primitive Holic form -ea, 
“€LGS, ~€LE, after the example of the Tonians and Dorians, 
but only in the second and third persons singular and third 
person plural. 
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Passive Voice. 


1. In the perfect optative, the « is subscribed under the 
9 OF @; 4&8, TeTeH NY, TetTiuno, Tetyunro, &c. Instead of 
peuvyuny, xextyunv, &c., there was another form with o. 
It seems, therefore, as if to the roots peuvz-, KEKTY-, the 
form of the optative present had been appended, pepvyotto, 
KEKTIOLTO 5 whence came pepvewro and KEKTE@TO, contracted 
pepvaro. So pépuvoto (ueuvo) is found in Xen. Anab. 1.7. 5. 

2. The perfect subjunctive is exactly like the present of 
the same mood, -opat, “f, -7Tat3 as, wediAapat, wepiry, 
meperrrat. But it seldom occurs ; and, instead of it, the 
circumlocution reqiAnpévos @ is used. 

3. In the third person plural of the perfect and pluper- 
fect, the Ionians and Dorians change the v before ta: and 
to into a, in which case the original aspirated consonant 
again enters before the a; as, rebaparat, from TéOappac 
(Oarrw), for reOappévoe cioi; 3 | kexpuparat, from Kéxpumpat 
(kovrrw), for Kexpumpevoe eiot. So, also, _katetNyaro for 
karetAcry evot Hoay ; ; eoecayato for cecaypévor Hoar. 

4. If a o, arising from the linguals d, 6, 7, 6, precede 
the termination of the perfect passive =a, -oa, -TaXL, it is 
changed into 4 before the termination -arat, -ato. Thus, 
éoxevadaro for éoxevagpévor joav, from oxevalw; éorori- 
daro for éoroAtouevor Hoav, from oroAitw. 

5. In a similar way, the termination -avra: of the perfect 
is changed i into -éarat, and -avro of the pluperfect into - -EQTO ; 5 
as, avawewrearat for dvarérravra; ewemeipearo for éweret- 
pavro. 

6. In the same way, vy in the third person of the present 
and aorist optative, passive and middle, of the imperfect 
passive and middle, and even of the present, in some words, 
is changed into «. In the optative this is very frequent, 
even in the Attic Poets; as, wevOoiaro, amogepoiato, ato6a- 
voiaro, for wevboivro, &c. In the imperfect we find é ewelp@aro 
for €wetpayro; in the second aorist, amxéaro for amikovto; 
dceOapéato for dtepOaporro. In the present we have, in 
Herodotus, Kéarat, dvvéarat. 
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DIALECTS OF VERBS IN «a. 


Active. 


1. In the old Homeric language, and generally in the 
[onic and Doric dialects, the termination cxoy is annexed 
to the historical tenses of the indicative active, passive, and 
middle. In barytones, and those whose characteristic is e, 
et, or 4, this termination precedes e in the imperfect and 
second aorist ; as, wéumeoxe for érepmre; paveoke for epavy. 
Where two e’s come together, one is often rejected; as, 
mwwréoKero for EmwArcéero; xadéoxero for éexadéero. If a be 
the radical vowel, then a comes before the termination ; as, 
@aoxes for etas; avdycacxe for avdnoe. These forms are 
never mere imperfects or aorists, but have always the force 
of an action repeated in past time. The frequentatives in 
oxw are probably derived from this source. The augment 
is usually, but not always, wanting. 

2. The termination es (second person singular present) 
and ev (infinitive) were, in Doric, sometimes es and ev 
respectively ; as, cupiodes for ovpiCes; cupicder for ovpiterv. 

3. In verbs pure in aw, the olians pronounced sepa- 
rately the « subscribed in the second and third persons 
singular of the present; as, Bodis, yeAdi, for Bogs, yeAg. 

4. The Dorians make the first person plural of all tenses 
end in pes, instead of pev; as, epicdoues for epiCoperv; ade- 
kovpes for adcxovpev; dedoikapes for dedoixaper. 

5. The third person plural im -oz ends in Doric in -7; 
and before this final syllable, instead of the long vowel or 
diphthong in the barytones, the short vowel with v is placed, 
in a manner analogous to the dative plural of the third 
declension, and to the participles in as; as, avawAéxorte for 
avarAéxovet; poyOilort: for woxOilover. From this termi- 
nation comes the Latin termination in n¢. In the common 
dialect, and afterward in the Alexandrian, from -avr: in the 
perfect arose the termination -ay; as, éopyav, wépprxar. 

6. In Doric, particularly, verbs pure in aw have, after 
contraction, 7 for q@; as, dorrys for dorrgs. The Attics 
retain this in the verbs (do, metvdw, deaw, and xpdopat. 
In the imperfect, the Dorians contract ae, not into a, but 
into 43 as, emoitn, erpuTn. 
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7. ‘The termination ov of the third person plural of the 

imperfect and second aorist was, in some of the common 
dialects, -ocay, and remained also in the Alexandrian dialect; 
as, €xxatorav. This is particularly the case in the Greek 
version of the Old Testament, and also in the New. 
_ 8. The second person in -ys, both in the subjunctive and 
indicative, was often lengthened in the old language by the 
addition of the syllable 6a, which has remained in the 
folic, Doric, Ionic, and in some words in the Attic dialect. 
Thus we find é6éAno6a for é0édns. In Attic, yo6a for 7s; 
edyo6a for és; ofcOa for otdas. 

9. The third person singular of the subjunctive in Ionic 
received the addition of the syllable o1; as, €A@not for AO; 
AaBno for AGB, &c. This ot the Dorians changed into 7; 
as, eOéAnrt. 7 

10. In the old Poets, the subjunctive active, if the penult 

long, has, for the most part, in the first and second per- 
80DS plural, the short vowel instead of the long one; namely, 
4 fay w. Thus we have, J]. 2.72, @wpnéouer; Od. 15. 297, 
€pV Louev ; Il. 21. 443, awoAvoouev, &c. These must not be 
Mistaken for futures. | 

Ll. In the infinitive, instead of the form ecv and ety, the 
termination evar, and shortened sev, was frequently used in 
the old language ; as, for example, by Homer and Hesiod, 
and in the AZolic and Doric dialects. ‘Thus, éA@éueva 
and €AOéuev for éAGetv; mivépevac for wivew; ovraper for 
ovray, &e. : 

12. Hence, from such a form as rumréwer, we obtain, by 
Syncope, the Ionic turréev; and from this latter, by crasis, 
Whe Attic riarecv. From rurréev comes also, by contrac- 
“ion, the Doric réqrer. 

_ 13. In the participle, the Dorians used in the feminine, 
instead of ovea, the form orca, not only in the present, as_ 
kayAalooa, éyoroa, but also in the second aorist; as, 
AaBoioa, Acrotoa. They employed also the form evca, in verbs 
pure, for ovea or Goa; as, Carevoa for Cyrovoa ; yeActoa 
for yeAwoa, &e. The /Kolians and some Dorians used for 
the circumflexed ovoa the form Goa; as, Axraca. Hence 
arose the Laconian form oa ; as, watdowav for ralovror. 
14. The Holians formed the termination of the partici- 
ples ev and wy in eis, because they formed the verbs in éw 
and 4@ in yuc:, thus they said, opets, ororxeis, from opysc, 
FTO nyt. 
| H 2 
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15. The termination of the first aorist ‘active, as, aca, av, 
was, in Doric, acs, atva 3 as, Tavvoas, pias, TeAEoas, &e. 

16. Instead of. wray in the third person plural of the 
imperative, the termination wy was very much used in Ionic, 
Doric, and particularly Attic; as, ewéoOwv, AcEdoOuv, pa- 
xéa0wr, &e. 

Passive. 

1. In verbs pure, an ¢ is inserted before ea, which the 
Ionic prose writers preserve unchanged; as, dcacpéeat, 
oBéecat. 

2. The termination eo, which in the Attic dialect was 
contracted into ov, is in Doric, and sometimes in Ionic, 
contracted into ev; as, érAev, uayev, Exérev. 

3. Instead of the termination of the first person plural in 
peda, the Aolians said peOev; as, rurroueber. 

4, Instead of yy in the first person singular. of the second 

aorist, avy is found; as, érvrav, Theocr. 4.53. In the first 
person plural of the aorist the Dorians said yyes for nev ; 
as, ExAivOnpes. 
- 5, In the third person plural of the aorists the Kolians 
and Dorians said ev for yoav; as was the case, also, in the 
old Ionic. Thus we have edirnfev, Il. 2. 668; aver, 
Pind. Ol. 10. 101. 

6. The infinitive of the aorists is in Doric -jyev for -jvar, 
abbreviated from the old form in -qpevat, which form is 
frequent, particularly in Homer; as, apcOunOqpevar, Il. 2. 
124; opocwOnmevat, Il. 1. 187. 


Middle. 


1. The form ao of the second person, first aorist middle, 
occurs frequently in the Ionic and Doric writers ; as, Zl. 5. 
88, éyeitvao; Theocrit. 29. 18, eOyxao. 

2. Hence arose, in the Syracusan dialect, the form -a, the 
o being omitted ; as, puoavres for pvoaovtes, Theocr. 4. 28. 

3. In the third person of the optative, first aorist middle, 
-aiaro for -atvro is very frequent in the Tonic and Attic 
Poets; as, Od. 1. 164, apyoaiaro; Herod. 3. 75, avaxry- 
caiaro; Aischyl. Pers. 360, exowoaiaro, &c. 
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VERBS IN pe. 
1. Verbs in me are formed from verbs of the third conju- 


gation in aw, €w, ow, and vw, 


1. By prefixing the reduplication with «. 


2. By changing @ into pu. 
3. By lengthening the penult. 


2. In this way are formed the following : 


Lorne from oTaw. 
TiOnpe | is Oéw. 
didwpe - dow. 
delxvupt ee detxviiw. 


3. If the verb begin with a vowel, with wr or o7, then 
‘ aspirated is alone prefixed; as, cw, tinue; wraw, trrne. 
This is called the Improper Reduplication. : 

4. The reduplication takes place in the present and im- 
perfect merely. 

5. Verbs in vst have no reduplication; neither is it 
found in those verbs in pe which are formed’ from verbs of 
three syllables; as, xpeuvaw, xpéuynut. It is also wanting 
in dnpi, from Paw. 

6. Verbs in » have only three tenses of that form, namely, 
the present, imperfect, and second aorist. They take the 
other tenses from verbs in w. Thus, didwue makes ddcw 
and dédwxa, from dow. 

7. Verbs im vue have no second aorist, nor the optative 
or subjunctive mood. When these moods are needed, they 
are borrowed from forms in vw. . 

8. Verbs in «« have no second future, second aorist pas- 
sive, nor perfect middle. 


(1) Old form 6i@nut, changed to ri@mu:, in order to prevent an 
aspirate from beginning two successive syllables. 
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THE ACTIVE VOICE. 
Moods and Tenses. 


Indic. 


t 


tor-nue 

4, 
TiO-nue 
dtd-wue 
deikv-upe 


Present 


4d 
tor HY 


4 
eriOny 
° ra 
E0LOWV 
> id 
€0e€tKyuy 


Imperfect 


Fr ee EE ete 


| The rest like the present. 
| 
| 


eorny ornht | orainv | ora, | orivat| ords. 

Vf, \ / A “a : 4 
92a Aorist eOnv Bes Beiny Oe Betvat Bets. 

Edwy dos doinv = | d@ dovvat | dous. 


The other tenses are regularly formed from verbs in w; thus: 


Indic. | Imper. Optat. | Subi. Infin. 


4 


oTno-m |}. . . {| -otpe <2 | -ewv 
ist Future Ono-c ~ . . | -Otpe . . | rely 
oo-@ » ou. | Ome | ety 
deit-w |. . . | ome | . . | -eev 
éornoa | oTnc-ov | -ae | -w -at 
W, 
ee ee eOnKa ee ae as ee a: \e ae oy 
€dwKa Sate 8 So 
édecka detE-ov | -ague | -w |--ae 
éornk-a | ~€ -ome | -0 -€vat 
Té0ek-a | -e -omut | -@ ~évat 
erfect ; 
P dédax-a | -e ~oe | -@ -évat 
déderx-a | -e -ome | -@ -évat 
Pluperfect. 


a , 4 
éornketv OF eioTyKetv, éTeOeiketv, dedwxev, ededeixetv. 


Numbers and Persons. 


PRESENT. 
: Singular. Dual. Plural. 
tor-nut ons not |= | arov = arov aquev ate aot. 
7 O-nut = nso €TOv = eTOV €mev ere Etat. 
di0-wpe SS OL  oTov = oTov OMév OTE oUdt. 


4 v 7 
Oetkv-ume us vat UTOV = -UTOY tev uTe vot. 
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IMPERFECT. 

Singular. Dual, Plural. 
toT-nVv no ON atrov aTnv quey are acayp. 
ériO-nv ons on erov €Tnv euev ere ecav. 
€010-@v ws @ oTov§ oTnv omev oTe ocay. 
édeiky-uy us ou vTov —s Ur nv Uuev UTE veav. 

Seconn Aorist. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
éor-ny ons nTOV = ATV nMeV NTE noav. 
&-nv no on erov = nv emev ere eaay. 
&-wv ws @ orov = Ornv omev oTe ocav. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
toTa-Ot 
4 
wive-Te TH Tov = Tov TE TWOAV 
dido-6e | 
deixve-Oe | 

Seconp Aorist. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
orn-h& = oTHTw oTntov arnteav | oTite oTytwcav. 
bes Oéra Oérov bérav Oére  O€étacav. 
30s . dora ddTov doToY ddre  ddTwoav. 

OPTATIVE MOOD. . 
PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
iorai-nv | | 
TOet-nv noon nTOV = HT NV nuev nTe noav 
didot-nv and ev. 


Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 


oTai-nv 
Bei-nv nm on 


dot-nu 


néMev NTE Noa 
and ev. 


nTov HT HV 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


~ 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
isr-@ Qs 9 roy =—s-:s FHYov @uev Fre act. 
7r\0-@ 95 9 jrov = =—s-s HRT pev re. dct. 
30-0 86s ® @Tov Tov @uev Gre Got. 
Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
OT® OTS OTD CTHTOV OTHTOV CTQMEV OTHTE CTH. 
60 Ons O69 Ojrov = Ojrov OQGpyer Onre Bact. 
80 «das 6 O® darov sarov | Sauev dare dar. 


‘INFINITIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
toravat. riOévat. diddvat. deckvivae. 


Seconp Aorist. 


oTHva. Oetvas. Souvat. 
~ PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. Sreconp Aorist. 
4 . Lal id a A 4 
ior-as aoa—tséwzw eras orTraca otav. 
7Ti-cis — etaoa—tséséw Gets = Octo ~Ss«C ev. 
dud-ovs ovca ov. dovs dovca dov. 


@ 
Semxv-us voa iv. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
° The Moods and Tenses. 


Indic. Imper. | Optat. Subj. 


-ainy -@pat 
-eiunv | -Oyat 


Yd 
toT-apat 
Tib-euat 


Present dtd-opar -oiunv | -Opat 
detkv-vpat 
iordpnv 

Imperfect 


ve aad J The rest like the present. 
edrdopnv 
edeexviuny 
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Tenses formed from Verbs in w. 


eor-apat ~apévos. 
7Té0-etpat ~€1Mevos. 
3€3-opac ~opévos. 
3€d-erypat ~€LYMEVOS. 
éatayny 
éreOeiuny 
ededdunv 
édedelypuny 
éords-opat 
Telcia-opac 
Seddo-opat 
éatadny @ -7vat 
ere Onv @ ~jjvat 
€3d0nv @ ~fivat 
edelxOnv derxO-7vat 
oraQjo-opat . wl i Sg -eo Oat 
reOyo-omar |... . . | -eoOae 
3oOno-opac [°. . . « | recat 
derxyOno-opasl . . - . | -eoOae 
Numbers & Persons. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
J Singular. Dual. Plural. 
toTa- . | 
ribe- at oat Tat Bov o6o 6 6 6 
¥30- ir, peBov v obov peOa ofe vra. 
deixvy- 
IMPERFECT. 
; Singular. Dual. Plural. 
isra- 
ér:0€- 


233d nv oo TO meOov cOov oOyv | peba abe vo. 
edetxvu- 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
a Stngular. Dual. a Plural. 
iora- 
beg oo ce obov cOav _ c6e acbwoav. 
deixve- 


, tee > 
ees er a ee a ts ee 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

iorai- 
TWet- nv o TO we0ov abov oOnv meOa abe vro. 
d:d0i- 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. ; 

Singular. Dual. Plural. , 
ioT-@uat 4 rat wpelov jorbov folov | wpeba noble covrat. 
TiO-@pat 9 nTat wpe0ov Faobov Habov | wpeba hole wvrar. 
di-@uat @ Tat wpelov @rbov @o0ov | wmpeba wale wrTdl. 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
! 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
torac bat. | tordpev-os 
rider Oat. | TOéuev-0¢ 4 
did0c Oat. 31ddp1ev-0¢ Me iaupes 
deixvuc Oat. | derkvopev-05 


eee 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Moods and Tenses. 


The present and imperfect are the same as in the Passive: 


The Second Aorist. 


Indic. Imper. Optat. Infin. Part. 


oTouat | ordabat | orapevos 
Odpat bécbar | Oéuevos. 
dapat ddabar | ddpevos. 


éoTdpnv | otaco} otaipny 
e0éunv | Oéco | Oetuny 
edomny doco | dotunv 


Tenses formed from Verbs in w. 


éoTnoduny| orija-at| -aiunv | -wpat | -aaGat | -dpev% 
GOnxapnv | . . wd we. Gone. Mids. , 
édwoxdunv | . . . kana ; & seo ell ewe 4 
ederEaunv | deté-ac | -aiunv | -wmace | -aobas | ayer 


Ist Aorist 


OTHO-OMAL 
Ono-omae | . . . 
dwo-omate |... 
defE-omat | . 


Ist Future ~otny -eobat | -omev 


Gr 
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Numbers & Persons. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Seconp AoRrIsT. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
éord-. 
e0é- a oo To | peOov alov aby weba «abe To. 
é00- 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
oTa- | 
bé- co fe cfov alwv c06 ocbwoav. 
do- 
OPTATIVE MOOD. . 
Seconp AorIsT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
orai- 
bei- “nv o TO eeBov abov oOnv weba ale vr. - 
doi- 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual. Plurai, 


oT-aMac § Hrat | @pelov jobov jRoOov | wueba Tobe @vra. 
6-auar =f «rat | OpeOov jobov jobov | wpeba Hobe wvrai. 
Guat =) Tat | wpeov Bobov @ofov | wpela woe avTai. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. PARTICIPLE. 
Seconp Aorist. Seconp Aorist. 
ordo bat. ord- | 
Oéaat. 0é- Mevos = pévn = evov. 
doo bat. 30- 


cat Set os eee a ae es, 
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FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


_ The Imperfect 
is formed from the present, by prefixing the augment, and 
changing x into v; as, TiOnuc, eriOnv. 


The Second Aorist 
is formed from the imperfect, by dropping the reduplication, 


as eTiOny, EOnv; or by changing the a reduplication 
into the augment, as torny, éxrny. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


The Present 
is formed from the present active, by shortening the penult 
and-changing ju into pat; as, torn, torapat. 


The Imperfect 
is formed from the present, by prefixing the augment, and 
changing pat into pny; as, TiHeuat, erBéuny. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 
The Second Aorist 
is formed from the imperfect, by dropping the reduplication; 


as, eTiOéunv, eOéuny 3 toraunv, eorayyy. 


ed 
——S 


REMARKS ON VERBS IN ypu. 


1. The number of verbs in yz, in the Attic and comm 
dialects, is very small: and among these few are only four 
which have a complete conjugation peculiar to themselves; 
namely, riOnuc, (nut, tornpt, and didep. 

2. These verbs were chiefly used in the AXolo-Dor¢ 
dialect: and in the writers of that dialect, verbs very fre- 
quently occur in the form pt, which in other dialects term: 
nate in dw, éw; as, viknut, Popnut, for vixaw, mopéw. 
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3. These forms in ys are to be regarded as among the 
oldest in the language, and occur frequently in the poems 
of Homer and Hesiod. After the dialects arose, the Ionic 
and Attic retained some of these verbs; namely, those above 
given (§ 1.), and those in vu, instead of which they very 
seldom use the forms in tw. The /Kolic, however, which 
retained the most of the ancient language, continued to use 
the greater part of them. 

4. Historically considered, then, the verb in we must have 
been at least as old as those in w, and of more extensive 
use than appears in the works which have come down to us. 

5. The first aorists in xa, of verbs in yt, are thought to 
have been originally perfects, and to have been subsequently 
used as aorists, when a peculiar form was introduced for 
the perfect. | 

6. The aorists in xa have not the rest of the moods after 
the indicative; and therefore, in giving the moods and 
tenses, we cannot say Oyxa, OjKov, Onxacuc, &c., but must 
pass to the second aorist; as, Oyxa, Bes, Oeinv, &c. 

_ 1% In Tonic and Doric, the forms éw, ao, dw, often occur 
in the present and imperfect singular, with the reduplication; 
as, TiBeis, emereOets, sore, Edtdous, &e. 

8. In the third person plural the form ao: is used by the 
Attics; which occurs also frequently in Ionic, and hence is 
called Ionic; as, r:Oéaot, d:d0act, &c. 

9. The first aorist in xa occurs in good writers almost 
exclusively in the singular and in the third person plural. 

the rest of the persons, the second aorist is more used ; 
Which, again, hardly occurs in the singular. 

10. The optative present and second aorist, as in the 
dorist passive of verbs in «, have in the plural, in the Poets 
’8 well as prose writers, more commonly etuey, etre, ctev; 
Gey, acre, atev; otev, orre, ocev; instead of eiypev, etyre, &c. 

1]. Tn the verb tornut, the perfect, pluperfect, and second 
forist have an intransitive meaning, “‘o stand;” the rest of 

ue tenses a transitive one, “to place.” . Thus, eoryxa 
‘ignifies “I stand;” eiorgxev, “I was standing.’ But 
‘ornv, “I stood,” as a transient action. 

12. The form éoraxa, which is found in the common 
Tammars, occurs in later writers only, and in a transitive 
ini “Ihave placed.” The Doric form eoraxa, with the 
Ong penult, is distinct from this. 
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IRREGULAR OR DEFECTIVE VERBS IN ps 
may be divided into three classes, each containing three 
verbs. ; 
I. From éw are derived ett, “to be ;” e(uc andinut, “to go.” 
II. From éw are derived (nut, “to send;” Fuat, “ to sit ;” 
etuat, “to clothe one’s self.” 
III. Ketuat, “ to lie down;” ion, “to know;” yp, 
“to say.” 


eo 


. CLASS I. 
1. Eiut, “To be,” 


has been before conjugated, as it is used in some of its 
tenses as an auviliary to the passive voice of verbs in wo. 


2. Eiut, “To g0.” 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
> 2 o 9 ” Z iuev tre eto, lot 
emt eis OF Ef cio trov trov ya 
or fact. 
IMPERFECT. 
jev Hes nee | neerov jetrnyv | neemev necre qetoay. 
> ; 
Future, etow. First Aorist, eioa. PERFECT, eika. 
PLUPERFECT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
eix-ev es et | eEtTov. etTHV | etpev erre etaav. 
Seconp Aorist. 
tov tes te | terov iérny | Youev Tere tov. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Yr oree tro | trov trav | re tracav. 


Seconp Aorist. 
Ww 7 yv wd ; ” [v4 
te lET@ | sETOV LET@Y | t€TE (ET@OCAYV. 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 


Seconp AorIsT. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
@ wv 2 w s 2 wv rv 4 a 
tote cols = 408 | totTov tolThv | tolMev tolTE § talev. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Seconp Aorist. 


io ys tp | %rov  mrov | Toney tyre Kao 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. SEconpD AoRIST. 
tévat. iov iovca tov. 
REMARKS. 


1. The Attics regularly use the present tense of eiuc in 
a future tense, “ I will go.” 'This usage occurs also in. 
Tonic. The form etcoua occurs in Attic only, as the future 
of oida. 

2. The form ef is more used in Attic than eis. Homer 
has also eio@a, Il. 10. 450, &c. 

3. In the imperative, the form tO is more used than e2. 
For irwcay we have occasionally, 1 in Attic, tro. 

4. The imperfect jev is nothing more than the form ev 
with nas a prefix, analogous to which are the forms yeidecw 
and yiov. The form #ia, Attic 7a, also occurs, and is erro- 
neously regarded by some as the perfect middle, just as yew 
is sometimes miscalled the pluperfect middle. The best 
crammarians regard #/a as merely an Tonic form for 7 Hew ; 
just as in tiOnut, the Tonic éribea is the same as ériOyv; 
and in eit, “I am, » the Ionic qa is the same as 7. 

5. The form 4 ya never has the signification of the perfect, 
and jew never that of the pluperfect ; but both forms agree 
in this respect, and designate generally a time past, either 
absolutely, or with reference to another time ; that is, they 
stand for the aorist and imperfect. 

6. From what has been said respecting qecv, it will be 
seen at once how erroneous it is to subscribe the ¢ under 
the 7. This -mistake arose from the tense in question 
being regarded as a pluperfect, and deduced from ya. In 
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ya the.subscript ¢ is correct, since this form is contracted 
from yia. 

7. We have called iov the second aorist participle, since 
it follows the analogy of the aorist participle in having the 
accent on the ending. Others make it a present participle. 


(3.) “Ins, “To go.” 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


, PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
int ins = tyoe— | terov terov | Yepev ‘ere tector. ’ 
IMPERFECT. | 
| [ tea. 
OPTATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
iein. | | 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT PRESENT. 
tévat. leis tev Tas. 
MIDDLE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
te-pat car rat | pebov cbov obov | pela obe vra. 
IMPERFECT. 

(é-uyv co ro «| pebov abov cOnv | peda obe vro. 
IMPERATIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
teco = io Ow.  (Guev-os =oov. 
INFINITIVE. 


terOat. 
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CLASS II. 


(1.) “Ine, * To send.” 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 

4 _ yg Cd - y (4 en 
ine «tng inate [ teTov teTov temev tere Leics. 
IMPERFECT. 

4 g v (4 er y Cd 9 
inv ins: ot | terov =: LET NV | teuev cere Lemay. 


First Future. 


o-0) es [<7 eTov e€TOv | OMEV €Te ouct. 
First Aorist. PERFECT. PLUPERFECT. 
"Ka etka. etketv. 


Seconp Aorist. 


Singular. Dual. Plural. 
% a ° 7 y ” ¢ ’ 
a érov ernv | eémev re eoav, 


- IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
4 cf 9 ce, 4 
ceOe iéT@ | teTov térav [ tere ftéracav. 


Seconp Aorist. 
ad og 4 4 4 4 
és ETH | é@rov = érav | e€re  é€rwcav. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
tei-nv ons on | yrov = yTny «=| qevsnte = noav. 
Fiest Future. | | PERFECT. 
Hoot. s etKotmt. 
Seconp Aorist. 
Singular. Dual, Plural. 
cl-my ons n [tov ery | ev re goa. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
‘ cA i Te) LCA cA cA CA 
iO ins ip | iftrov ijrov | i@mev inre toate. 
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PERFECT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
etx-o ons og NTov Tov | @mev re wou 
Seconp Aorist. 

a ® ° e @ 9 ry ° 
oOo nm 7 | "Tov TOV | dev wre wor 
INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. First Future. 
iévat. | HoeLv. 

PERFECT. Seconp Aorist 
eikévate | eivas. , 
PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. First Future. 

(ets ictoa iév. nowy yoovTa Hoov. 
PERFECT. Seconp Aorist. 
eon ec oan « 2 i a a 9 
elKos  elkula ~— ELK OS. eis eloa_—sév, 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
te-mat oat rat | pelov obow abov | peda abe vrai. 
IMPERFECT. 
ié-unv oo to =| peOov cbov oOnv | peda abe vo. 

° PERFECT. 
et-mat oat rat | pelov a0ov abov | eba afe vrai. 
PLUPERFECT. 
et-unv co to | pelov cbov cOnv | pela obe vro. 
P.P. Future. | First Aorist. + First Furvure. 
” " ” 7 cn? 
Eto opal. , €Onv and etOnv. eOnoopat. 
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MIDDLE VOICE. 
Present and Imperfect like the Passive.' 


First Aorist. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
nx-Gunv @ ato | auelov acdov aoOnv | dueba ace avzo. 
First Future. 
no-omat ets erat | duelov eabov ealov | opeba eobe ovrat. 


Seconp Aorist. 
ef 9% 
eunv €o0 ETO | eueOov ecbov eoOnv | Eucla eobe evro. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


x 


PERFECT. 
ae : ty e io) 
eloo eic0w| eicbov cicbwy | ctade etcbwoar. 
| Seconp Aorist. 


S y 4 gy ow 
éso & ov ca0w | éobov ecbwv | ceabe éalweav. 
é 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


. First Furvure. 

noot-mnv o To | peOov abov oOnv | pela o0e veo. 
Seconp AoRIsT. 

el-myv o To | pebov cbov cbnv [ wela abe vo. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Seconp AorIsT. 


@ a Y a a o a @ 
wyae 4 7rat =| w@pelov jobov nobov | wpela i006 evra. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 


First Future. Seconp Aorist. 
noeo Oat. éo Oat. 
PARTICIPLES. 

First Future. | Seconp Aorist. 
NOOMeV-0S 9 Ov. EMEV-0S 9 OV. 


(1) The middle form Yeuace is used in the sense of “ to hasten ;” 
literally, “to send one’s self on.” Hence arises the kindred meaning 
of “to desire ;” i.e. to send one’s self after any thing, in which 
sense it is the root of {uepos, “ desire.” 
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(2.) *Hyat, “To sit.” ! 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
jmar joa srat | muebov yobov nobov | mueba ode avral. 
IMPERFECT. 
aunv joo nro «| aueOov Ho00v noOqvy | qyueba jobe Hvro. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
yoo Hobe {| fobov fobov | node nobwear. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
7o0at. quev-os 9 ov. 


! (3.) Eiuat, “ To clothe one’s self.” 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT AND PERFECT. 


2 Singular. Dual. Plural. 
etuat elaat errat & . 
elorat 


y © Y 9 PLUPERFECT. 
etunv etoo & Eaoo Etro | 


@ 9 by 
eloTo, €€oTO — — ¢ElyTo. 
& oT. 
e ~ First Aorist. 
| eic- 
éoo- Gunv @ aro | apuelov acbov dobyv | apeba acbe avr. 
éeto- . 
PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT AND PERFECT. — First Aorist. 
eimevos. éxoGuevos. 


(1) This verb is considered, by many grammarians, as a perfect 
passive, from éw, “J set,” being for etuat, etoat, &c. The componod 
x&@nuat is more common than the simple verb. 

(2) For jvraz the Ioniang used éarac; and for Hvro, in the pluptt- 
fect, aro; for which the Poets said etarac and etaro. 

(3) The accent is on the antepenult, on account of the presi! 
signification. The true accentuation, if jyevos be regarded 33 4 
perfect participle, is on the penult, uévos. 
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CLASS III. 


(1.) Ketuat, ** To lie down.” 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ket-pat oat rat | pelov abov abov | pela ofe vrat. 
IMPERFECT. 


dxef-pny co to | pelov clov abnv | pela abe vro. 
First Futoure. 
keia-ouae ec erat | dpebov exOov ecbov | dueba eobe ovrat. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 


nr 
keiso §=— xeeico =| ketaOov = KeicOav | xeicbe xeicbwoav. 


OPTATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Keot-uyv o To | pelov obov oOnv ] peba ofe vo. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. | First Aorist. 
Kéwpat. xelowpat. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
xeto Oat. 


Kelmev-0s OV. 


Ss 


(2.) “Ionut, “'To know.” ' 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. | 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ve | apev are, and? 2 
(o-ne «6S nee | aTov aTtov sieve act. 
IMPERFECT. 
to-nv ms ON | aTov = atnv | auev are acav & av. 


(1) The verb Yonye occurs in the singular only in Doric writers ; 
as, icau:, Theocrit.5,119. According to the grammarians, oldayev, 
the first person plural of of3a, was changed by the Ionic writers 
into 73ev, which the Attics softened into touev; and from this last 
was formed a new present, namely, the verb tonur. 

(2) In common use, the dual and plural of the present tense 
alone occur: for the aingular, of3a, is employed. Thus, ofda, oie6a, 
cide; Dual, %erov, Yerov; Plural, touev, tore, tract. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 


>’ , ; 
to-aOt and Qi, aTw arov and Tov, arwv | are and Te, aTwoar, 


and Tw and Twv Taoav, and Tav. 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
(oavat. toa-¢ oa v. 


MIDDLE VOICE.' 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
Singular. Dual. Plural. 
ioa-mat oat Tat | pelov abov cbov | pela ale rut. 
IMPERFECT. 


iod-unv co Tro | pelov obov obyv | pela ole vio. 


INFINITIVE. { PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. | PRESENT. 
toac Gat. | iodmev-os Ov. 


———me 


(3.) Bayt, “To say.” 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual... Plural. 
dyut dys got | = gardv gardv | dauev gare ast 
IMPERFECT. 
ép-yv gs on |  atov adrnv =| avev ate acavdsl 
Furst Future. 
g@yo-m ets e¢ | erov erov | opmev ete ovdl. 
First Aorist. 

Ypno-a as = eS] Sato adtnv | apmev are ay. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT. 
pate gato | drov gdrav | gate parwoar. 


ee a ee 


(1) The passive Yoauar is not in use. 


-——— + - se Se ee ee eet 
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OPTATIVE MOOD. 


, PRESENT. pieu Hie nee 
, fe a 
t= 
gary os eo” mv and pev Te ev. 
First Aorist. 
gno-ayus ars ae | atrov. aimnv§ | = atuev ate ater. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 
oo ois 99 | prov girov | padyev Hire pant. 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLES. 
PRESENT. 
ava. das paca ar. 


First Future. 
pyowv. 


| 

| 

First Aorist. | 
gnoat. | 
| 

| 


First Aorist. 
pnoas. 


Stconp AORIST. 


| 
PRESENT. 
iva. | 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE. IMPERATIVE. 
PERFECT, mépapat —réparat. mepac0w. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


7 ¢ 
mwedac Oat. mepacpév-0s 9 uv. 


MIDDLE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 
$a-uat gait rai | pebov olov obov | - mela ofe vru.. 
Ls IMPERFECT. 
eha-unv go ‘ro | pebov clov anv | pela ole vro. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


J PRESENT. 
ac~» =o | oy wy Sif. Oe Otway. 


INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 
PRESENT. PRESENT. 
pacbar. 


apuev-0¢ 4) ov. 
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REMARKS. 


1. The present indicative of dyui, with the exception of 
the second person singular, is enclitic; ée. throws back 
its accent upon the preceding word. 

2. The imperfect épyv, &c., is generally placed after 
one or more words of the speaker, as an aorist, like the 
Latin inquit, even when another word of the same signifi- 
cation precedes. “Edny, do, and the infinitive davar, are 
always used of past time; as, pavat tov Lwxparn, “ that 
Socrates has said.” 

3. In the language of common life, vy, %s, 7, is fre- 
quently put for yy, épys, ey. Thus, 7 9° os, “ said he;” 
7v 0 eyo, “said I.” 

4, The aorist épyoa is hardly used in the Attic dialect, 
except in the sense of “to maintain;” as, arédyoe, “ she 
refused ;” Xen. Cyrop. 6.1.32. The optative @yoacu: and 
subjunctive myo often occur in this same sense. 


DEFECTIVE VERBS.' 


1. From irregular verbs must be distinguished the defec- 
tives, of which a considerable number occur in the Greek 


language. These exhibit no deviation in the formation of 


tenses, like the irregular verbs, but are characterized by the 
following peculiarities :— 

2. From the great copiousness of the Greek language; 
from the diversity of its dialects, of which several attained 
a high cultivation, and were established in written produc- 
tions; and from the particular attention continually bestowed, 
by the Greeks in general, upon the harmony and improve- 
ment of their language, it could not fail to happen that 4 
multitude of old forms gradually declined in use, and were, 
at length, entirely supplanted by others of more modern 
date. Thus the simplest form, the present of many verbs, 
has become obsolete, and is no longer to be met with in the 
writings of the Greeks; while individual forms, chiefly for 
the narrative tense, the aorist, are still in use. 


(1) Rost, G. G. p. 289 seq. 
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3. Every such relic of an old verb is now associated with 
the more modern present form to which it belongs in signi- 
fication, although the two frequently possess no resemblance 
to each other. Thus we say, that to the present aipéw 
belongs the aorist ef\ov; although it is impossible for the 
latter form to be deduced in any way from the former, but 
the two are allied together solely by the common significa- 
tion, “to take away.” The same is the case with respect 
to éAevoouae and 4AOov; both being associated with the 
present Epyouat, and to others enumerated in the following 
Catalogue. 


CATALOGUE or IRREGULAR anp DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
Observations. 

1. The forms distinguished by capitals are all obsolete 
roots; which are requisite for the deduction of irregular 
forms still in use, but must no longer be used themselves. 

1. To avoid unnecessary prolixity, the extant forms of 
an irregular verb are often not completely enumerated. 
These, however, are merely forms which continue in the 
analogy, and can be formed easily and regularly; and the 
omission is always indicated by ‘&c.’ Thus, for example, in 
aivéw, after assigning the future aivéow, the aorist 7veoa can 
be formed at once, and therefore has not been received into 
the catalogue. | 

3. Where the signification is not specifically given, the 
natural one, such as is clear from the signification of the 
present, must be understood to remain. 

4. Forms which are usual only with the Poets, and in the 
older language, are designated by an asterisk at the begin- 
ning. 

A. 
es ‘Ade, “ I hurt,” of which the aorist daca or aoa, in the active ; 
cavat, the third person singular of the present passive ; adoOnv in the 
passive aorist, and aaoduyv in the middle aorist, are alone used. 

‘Aysipo, “i assemble,” future dyep&, perfect #yepxa, both regular. 
The pluperfect, with the Attic reduplication, ayyyepxa; third person 

I 


\ 
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pluperfect passive, *aynyéparo; third person plural, second aorist 
middle, *7yépovro, besides its participle *aypduevos. 

“Ayapat, “ I admire ;” present and imperfect like torayza:; fature, 
aydoouat; first aorist passive, 7yaoOnv; first aorist middle, jyacdpqy. 

“Ayvuut, “I break,” from “ATQ; future, &w; first aorist, gaée 
(with the old form of the augment), in the epic dialect also 7a; per- 
fect middle, faya (with an intransitive signification, “I am broken”); 
second aorist passive, éaynv. 

“Ayo, “I lead,” fature dw, &c.; second aorist, xyayov; infinitive 
of the second aorist, ayayetv; second aorist middle, }yayéunv, (all these 
three with the Attic reduplication); perfect, ja; Doric, ayjoya. ° 

* Acipo, “ I raise up,” used only in the participle, aeipev; partici- 
ple passive, ae:pduevos; participle of the first aorist active, deipas; 
of the first aorist middle, aeipauevos; of the first aorist passive, 
aepOeis; and in the third person singular of the first aorist passive, 
aép0; the third person plural of the same tense, ZepOev; the third 
person singular of the pluperfect passive, dpro. All its remaining 
forms are deduced from aipe. 

*AEQ, infinitive afvac or anpevat, “to blow,” retains the long 
characteristic vowel also in the dual and plural, as well as in the 
passive. Present passive, dyua:; first aorist active, deoa ; first aorist 
infinitive active, deoat, “ to sleep.” 

Aivéa, “ I praise,” future aivéow, &c. ; perfect care yvnuat; bat 
first aorist passive, yvéOnv. 

Aipéw, “I take ;”” future aipyow; perfect, yonxa, Ionic apatpyea; 
perfect passive, yonuac; first aorist passive, yoé0yv. The second aorist 
is borrowed from the obsolete root ‘EA@; and makes efAov, infinitive 
éAetv, for the active; and eiAdpny, infinitive éAéoGar, for the middle. 

Aipo, “ I raise,” future apa, &c. 

AioOavouac, “I feel,” future aicOnoopat, &e.3 second aorist, yots- 

env; perfect, yoOnuat. 

*’Axaypévos, ** pointed,” perfect participle passive, from an unusual 
root, which may be "AKAXQ or *AKQ, according as a reduplication 
is assumed or not in axaypévos. 

* AKAXQ, “TI affiict ; second aorist, qxaxov; first aorist, jxdyqoe 
or axaxynora; second aorist middle, sjxaydunv or axaydunv; perfect 
passive, axadynuat and axyyeuac; third person plural perfect passive, 
axnxédarat, for axjyevrat; third person plural pluperfect passive, 
axaxeiaro for axaynvro. 

* Aneeiva, “I avoid ;” to which the epic forms of the first aorist 
middle are, jAcvaro, or aAevato; participle, aAevauevos; infinitive, 
adéacOat, and aAcvacGa:, deduced from a root ’AAE, without o. 
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"AAéEw, “I avert,” future adcEjrw; and, from “AAEKQ, the first 
aorist middle infinitive, adéfaocOa:. From the syncopated form 
"AAKQ, and by reduplication, are formed the epic second aorist infi- — 
nitive, aAaAxety, &c. 

"AAOaive, “ I heal,” future adA6yo@; second aorist middle, *arddunv, 
with an intransitive signification. 

“AAloxouat, “ Iam caught,” from ‘AAOQ, future aAderouat; second 
aorist active (with a passive signification, “J was caught,’’) jAov, 
Attic égAwv; second aorist infinitive, GA@vac 3 second aorist subjunc- 
tive, GAG, GAGs, &c.; second aorist optative, GAotnv; participle of 

‘second aorist, dAots; perfect, 7Awxa, Attic é¢Awxa (in a passive sig- 
nification, “ I have been caught’). 

* Aduraive, “I sin,” future adcryc@; second aorist, NALTOV; 8e- 
cond aorist middle, jAcréunv. Also aAcrnuevos, as present participle 
middle, from an accessory form, aA(riue. 

“AAAouat, “ I spring,” future dAovuar ; first aorist, 7Adunv ; second 
aorist middle, 7Adunv; epic, in the second and third persons, synco- 
pated and without aspiration, dAco, GAro. 

* Artoxo, “I shun,” future adt&o; first aorist, 7AvEa. 

“Apaprava, “ I err,” future auaprncomat; perfect, jyudprnxa; se- 
cond aorist, juaprov, epic mufporov. 

"AuPAioxe, “ I miscarry,” future auBrdoo, &c.; from AMBAOQ. 

"Auréxe and aymioxvovpat: see under “Exe. 

*"Auwiaxioxo, “I err” or “ miss,” future auwAaxyow; second 
aorist, 7u3Aaxov; second aorist infinitive, aumAaxetv. 

"Augrévvye, “ I dress,” "AM@IEQ, future audio, Attic audio; 
first aorist, upieca; perfect passive, judicouat, audretuat. 

"Avadioxa, “* I consume” or “ spend,” forms from avaAdw the fu- 
ture avaAdeo; first aorist, avaAwoa; perfect, avaAwxa; both un- 
augmented with the Attics; but in Ionic with the augment, jvaAexa 
Or avyA@xa. 

“Avddve, “I please ;” imperfect, qvdavov, and édvdavov epic, also 
énvdavov; second aorist, éadov epic, and also ddov, besides the third 
person evade; second aorist infinitive, adetv; perfect, cada and 
€ada; future, adjoo. 

*AvnvoOev, third person singular of the perfect middle, to denote 
a finished action, “gushes forth,” “ rises up;’? to be derived from 
"ANOQ, allied to “ I flower.” 

"Avotye oF avotyvupe: see Oryw. 

*”Aveya, an old perfect form of uncertain derivation, and with a 
present meaning, “J command” or “ commission.” First person 
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plural in a syncopated form, dveyyev; imperative, dvex6r, besides 
jveryea as a pluperfect. Heuce a new present, avaye ; imperfect, 
Avearyov and jweyeov; future, avote; first aorist, nveta. 
*Arrnipev, as first person singular and third person plural of the 
imperfect, with also an aorist signification, “I took away ;’’ second 
person, drqtpas; third person, amytpa, from an assumed radical form 
form, drravpde, of which, however, nothing occurs besides the forms 
just enumerated. ‘To it awrotpas belongs as a participle, although 
their connexion does not admit of being clearly pointed out. 
* Anagionw, * I deceive ;” second aorist, 7rapov; second aorist 
infinitive, aragery ; future, amagnce. 
"Arex Oavopat, “ I am hated,” future amexOnropat; perfect, am7xFy- 
pac; second aorist, any Odunv. 
*Apapioxe, “I fit ;” second aorist, jpapov; future, dpow; first 
aorist, ypoa; first aorist middle, jpeduyv. The perfect middle, dpapa 
‘or Zpnpa, has an intransitive signification; as also the perfect passive, _ 
apnpepat. | | | 
"Apéoxw, ‘‘ I make favourable” or “ pleasing ;” also intransitive, 
“I please,” future apéow, &c.; perfect passive, qpeopuac; first aorist 
passive, jpéorOnv. 
’APQ, radical form to apapioxw and apécxw ; also to alpw. 
. Ad&dve, * I increase ;” second aorist, nifov; future, avéjow; first 
aorist, nua; perfect passive, nu&quac; first aorist passive, nvE7Onv ; 
first future middle, av&joopa:, as future passive, “ I shall grow,” i.e. 
be increased. 

“AyOopuas, “I am vexed,” future ayOécoua; first aorist passive, 
1x 96a Onv. 

*’AXQ, radical form to dyvuyar and “AKAXQ. 


B. 

Baive, ‘* I go,” primitive form BAQ, by reduplication BiBaa, BiBnut, 
or, by the insertion of ox, Paoxw; future, Byoouar; perfect, BéBnxa ; 
second aorist, 28nv; second aorist subjunctive, Po; second aorist opta- 
tive, Bainv; imperative, 87% ; infinitive, Sijvat; participle, Bas. Some 
compounds take a transitive signification, and therefore form also the 
passive forms; perfect, BéSayac ; first aorist, €8a0nv. In the Ionic 
dialect thé simple verb is also used in the transitive sense, “to lead,” 
“ to bring ;” and the future Byoe, and first aorist 2@yoa, stand exclu- 
sively in this signification. The following accessory forms, from the 
dialects, must also be observed: 1. Of the third person present, 
BBG, participle B:Bav, formed from B:Bde, and BiBas from Pine. 
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2. Of the second aorist, third person dual, Baryy, besides Byrny ; 
third person plural, {@av, besides @8ncav; subjunctive, 80, lengthened 
into Béw and Beta, plural Befouev. 3. The syncopated accessory forms 
of the perfect, first person plural, SéSayuev, third person plural 
BeBdact; third person plural of the pluperfect, 8é@acav; participle 
of the perfect, BePads, PeBavia, contracted BeBas, BeBdca, &c. All 
these forms belong to the Poets, and particularly to the Epic Poets, 
with whom an aorist middle Bjoero, and an imperative Pyceo, also 
occur. 

BaAAw, “I throw,” future Bade, Ionic and with later writers 
BadAjow; second aorist, {8adov; perfect, BéBAnxa; perfect passive, 
BéPAnuat; first aorist passive, ¢8A79nv; second aorist middle, é8add- 
anv. ‘There are also formed in epic, from an assumed form BAHMI, 
a third person dual, SA7ryv, either of the imperfect or second aorist ; 
and a third person singular of the second aorist middle, 26Anro, with 
a passive signification; besides the infinitive, BAjoOa ; participle, 
BAnpevos ; optative, BAeiunv, BActo. Epic writers also form BeBo- 
Avato, as a third person singular of the pluperfect passive; and 
BeBoAnpévos, as a perfect participle passive, from an accessory form 
BOAEQ. | 

*BAPEQ, usual present Baptve, “J load :” from the old radical 
form comes the epic perfect participle BeBapydds. 

Baoréla, “I bear,” future Baordew, &c.; adopts in the } passive 
the other mode of formation, according to the characteristic y; as, 
first aorist passive, éSacrdaxOnv. 

Bdoxo, BAQ, BIBHMI: see Baive. 

BiSpece, * I eat,” from BPOQ, future Bpdow and Bpwcopuar, &c. 
second aorist, 28pev. 

Bid, “* I live,” future Bidcopacrs first aorist, éBiwoa, besides the 
second aorist, éSiev ; of which the remaining moods aré chiefly used ; 
as, subjunctive, 6:0, Bids, &c.; optative, Bie@nv; imperative, Biol ; 
infinitive, Bidvat; participle, Brovs. 

BAaoravo, ** I sprout,” future BAacryow, &Kc.; second aorist, 
éBAacrov. 

BAHMI, and BOAEQ: see BdaAAo. 

Béoxe, “ I feed,” future Booxyow, &c. 

BotAoua, “ I will ;’? imperfect, éBovAdunv, and 7BovAdunv; fu- 
ture, BovAjcouat; perfect, BeBotAnuar; first aorist, éBovAnOnv, and 
ABovdnOny. 

BPOQ: see BrBpacxe. 
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r. 

Tapéo, “ I marry,” future yauéou, Attic yaya, also yaunow; per- 
fect, yeydunxa; first aorist, éyyua; first aorist infinitive, yijuac 5 
future middle, yauovua:; first aorist middle, éynudunv; from the 
root rAMQ. 

*Péyova, a form for the perfect, similar to dvwya; used also in the 
signification of the imperfect and aorist, “ J cried aloud ;” participle, 
yeyovies 3 infinitive, yeyovetv, and yeywvéuev. Also anew imperfect, 
éyeyoveuv, contracted from éyeyaveov. 

TENQ, the obsolete root of yeivoua: (a purely poetic form), and 
yivouat oF yiryvouar, which transitively signifies “ I beget ;” intransi- 
tively, “ I am born,” “‘ arise,” “* become.” The transitive signifi- 
cation, however, belongs only to the aorist éyewdyny, “I begat.” 
All the remaining forms in use, namely, future yevjoopar, second 
aorist éyevdunv, perfect yéyova and yeyévqpat, have the intransitive 
signification alone. In epic, and with the Poets, perfect, yéyaa; 
third person plural, yeydaor; first person plural, yéyayer; infinitive, 
yeyapev; participle, yeyaws, yeyavia, contracted yeyas, yeyaoa; 
which forms are all to be deduced from the simple root TE, and, 
by change of sound, PA. 

T'nbéo, “I rejoice,” future ynbjow, &c.; perfect middle, yéy76a, in 
the signification of the present. : 

Tryvioxa (Attic, besides yivdoxw), “I know ;” root, TNOQ; 
fature, yworouar; perfect, éyvexa; perfect passive, gyvwopa:; first 
aorist passive, éyveoOnv. The second aorist, formed according to the 
conjugation in yu, is yvev, plural &yvopev, &c.; infinitive yavar; 
imperative, yvaO:, yveira, &c.; optative, yvoinv; participle, yous. 


4. 

Aajvar: see AAQ. 

Adkvo, “I bite,” from AHKQ; future, 37foua; perfect, d¢dnya, 
&c.; second aorist, axov. 

Aapao, “I tame” or “subdue; simple root, AAMQ; whence 
second aorist, Zdayov; subjunctive, daue, lengthened into dapéw 
and dayeiw; perfect, dédunxa; perfect passive, dédunyat ;. first aorist 
passive, édun Ov. 

AapOave, “I sleep,” fature sapOjcouar; perfect, deddépOyxa; 
second aorist, @apfov, by transposition 2dpafov, and, with a passive 
form but an active signification, éddpOyv. 

*AAQ, primitive to didaoxe, “ I teach ;”” from which, with an active 
signification only, second aorist acy or dé3acv. The most usual 
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forms are, the second aorist passive, édanv, “J was taught ;”? infinitive, 
daqvar; subjunctive, daeéw (by an epic prolongation for 324); future, 
sajoouat. The passive signification belongs also to the perfect, dedanxa, 
dédaa, Seddnua:r. Of the middle, the epic infinitive deddacOa, “ to 
become acquainted with,” “inquire into,” is alone extant. 

Aer: see Ago. 

Aeidw: see Aio. 

Aecixvupt, “I show,” future deffo, &c. The Ionians make the de- 
‘rivative forms without ¢, thus, 3é&, eta, &c. The epic form of © 
the perfect passive, dei3eypat, is irregular. | 

Aépo, ‘I build ;’’ first aorist, @emua; perfect, dédunxa; to be 
distinguished from the like forms of the verb dayaw. 

Aépxa, usually dépxoua:, “I see ;”? perfect dédopxa, with a present 
signification ; second aorist, Z3paxov (by transpositian from 2dapxov), 
also édpaxnv and édépx4nyv, all with an active signification. 

Adxouat, “I receive,” future déEouat, &c. The epic forms of the 
second aorist, without a connective vowel, édéypnv, third person sin- 
gular, déxro and &dexro ; imperative, déf0 ; infinitive, déy@a:; parti- 
ciple, déypevos, are to be observed. 

Aéo, “I bind,” future 3700; first aorist, Zy00 ; perfect, dédexa ; 
perfect passive, dédepaz ; first aorist passive, édé6yv. The third future 
passive, dedjorouac, has the signification of the simple future passive. 

Aéa, “ I want,” “am deficient ;” passive, déouat, “ I have need of,” 
“ beg,” future deyow, &c. In general, the active occurs only as an 
impersonal; present, det; subjunctive, déy; optative, déo:; infinitive, 
deiv; participle, déov; imperfect, 3; first aorist, édénoe; future, 
denoet. 

AHK®: see Adxva. 

Aiddoxw, “I teach,” future d:ddéo ; first aorist, édidata; perfect, 
dedidaxa, Kc. 

Adpdacxeo, “I run away,” usually occurring only in compounds, 
borrows, from the root APAQ, the future dpdcoua:; perfect, dédpaxa ; 
second aorist, édpav, as,a; subjunctive, dpa, dpas, dpa, &Kc.; opta- 
tive, dpainv; imperative, dpa0:; infinitive, 3pavar; participle, dpas ; 
all formed according to the conjugation in mt. 

Ailnut, “I seek,” retains the long characteristic vowel in the pas- 
sive form, contrary to the analogy of the conjugation in pc. 

Mio, “I fear,” “fly ;” dtiouat, “I scare,” “terrify ;” both in use 
only with epic writers. Hence are deduced the perfect déd:a, 
“I fear,” in epic also deidia; plural, without a connecting vowel, 
deidmuev, Seidire, Secdiaor; imperative, d3ef8:0:; infinitive, decdcévar, 
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epic deiduev; participle sedis, genitive -éros and -@ros; third 
person plural of the imperfect, édeid:cav. The common language 
has the present, deido;. future, defcouar; first aorist Zdeioa, epic 
&deca; perfect, dédo:xa, with a present signification. 

Aoxéw, “ I appear,” “seem,” from AOKQ; future, ddfo, &c.; per- 
fect, with a passive form, dédoyuar, “ I have appeared.’ The regular 
formation, doxjow, &c., is more rare. 

APAQ: see Ardpdoxe. 


Avvayat, “ I am able ;” second person, dtvaca: (not 36vy); imper- 


fect, ;3vvdunv, conjugated like torayar; future, duvjoouar; first 
aorist, édvyvnOnv, and éduvdobyy 3 perfect, dedéivnuar. 

Ato, “I cover,” future dtc; first aorist, édvea; first aorist pas- 
sive, édv0nv. The perfect, dédvna; and the second aorist, 2duv; 
infinitive, d0va:, epic déuevae; participle, d%>3 have, like the middle, 
whose forms are regular, the signification, “to immerse one’s self,” 
“to inwrap one’s self. 


E. 


"Evyeipo, “ J wake” or “ arouse,” regular in most of its forms; per- 
fect, éyjyepxa (with the Attic reduplication). The middle, éyeipoua:, 
“I awake,’ syncopates the second aorist, }ypdéunv (for Fyepdunv); in- 
finitive, éypéoAa:. To this middle the perfect éypiyopa (for éy7yopa), 
belongs in signification ; besides the epic accessory forms éypiyop0e 
and éypnyép0act (as the second and third persons plural), and the 
infinitive éypryop0ac. 

“Ede, “‘ I eat,” used in this form aig with the epic writers and 
Toaiara: besides the perfect 23n3a (with the Attic reduplication), and 
the future @doua: (for é3ovuat). Prose writers make use of éoice as 
a present, and attach to it forms from ge, EAEQ ; perfect, édydoxa 
(jdexa, by change of vowel 7#doxa, with the Attic reduplication 
édydoxa); perfect passive, édndecpat; first aorist passive, 7déoOnv. 
As second aorist active, &payov; infinitive, payer. 

“ECopuat, “I sit ;” future, édodua. 

"E6éA@ and Oéda, “I am willing ;” future, é0eAnow and OeAnoa, &c, 

“E6a, “I am wont,” only with epic writers, together with the per- 
fect middle cfo6a, Ionic &6a, in the same signification. 

EIAQ, an obsolete form with the signification “ J see,” “ per 
' ceive,” in epic yet used as a passive, efdoua, “ I am seen,” “appear,” 
' “seem,” besides the aorist eiodunv or éecodunv. The primitive form 
is IAQ; second aorist, efdov; epic, also without augment, Z3ov ; sub- 
junctive, i3@; optative, ‘omc; imperative, i3¢; infinitive, ide; 
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participle, idév; second aorist middle, eidéunv, idéunv, in the same 
signification. The perfect oida (“* I have perceived” or “ seen into,” 
i.e. “J know”), which belongs thereto, is anomalous in formation 
and conjugation (vid. page 165); second aorist subjunctive, cidw ; 
optative, eideinv; imperative, to; infinitive eidéva:, epic, Ionic, 
iiuévar ; participle, eides, via, os, &c.; pluperfect jeer, epic yea, 
Attic $3 (formed from the root e:3 with an augment); second 
person, yes and yoeioOa, also yonoOa: third person, 7de, epic pdce 
and gdcev; dual, Zdecrov or yorov; third person, ydeirav or Yornv; 
plural, ydeiuev or Gouev; Yoere OF Hore; Fdeoav or grav. Epic col- 
lateral forms of this pluperfect are, first person, jeidecv; second 
person, jeidess or Heldns 5 ai person, jeider, yeidy, or heide. As 
future to oida stands efoopuat, “ I shall know,” 

Eixe, “ I am like,” besides the future etc, usual only in the older 
language. The common language has the perfect middle, go:«a, 
Ionic oixa; first person plural, éoixayev and dorypev, in the present 
signification; participle, éomes, Ionic oixws, Attic eixws (which is 
always used by the Attics for the signification ‘* probable,” “ rea- 
sonable ;”? while goes in Attic only signifies “ similar”) ; pluper- 
fect, é@xétv. Epic collateral forms without a connecting vowel are 
dicrov and éixryv, as third person dual of the perfect and pluperfect ; 
and jixro or éixro, as third person ane of the ner with a 
passive form. 

*EiAw and eiAéa, Attic eiAdw, “ I press,” future einjow, &e. Epic 
writers adopt forms from the root EAQ ; as, first aorist, €Aca; infini- 
tive, ZAcac or geAoa; participle, @Acas; perfect passive, deAuar ; 
second aorist passive, édAnv or édaAny, and, as third person singular 
pluperfect passive, édAs7o. | 

Etuaprac: see MEIPOMAI. 

Eimetv, “ to say,” used only as an aorist; indicative, e¢rov; sub- 
janctive, evra; optative, efroru:; imperative, efré; in the plural, be- 
sides etrere, also Zowere; participle, efméyv. Besides these, a first 
aorist also eta, particularly usual in the imperative, eirov, eimdrw, &c. 

Eipo, “ I say,” as a present only in epic; future, épéw, Attic épa ; 
perfect, eZonxa; perfect passive, efpyuat; future, eipjooua: (with a 
middle form and a passive signification) ; first aorist passive, e(pyOnv 
Ionic, é¢670nv Attic; infinitive, pyOjvac; participle, PnBets 5 ; future, 
pnOxcopar; from a root ‘PEQ. 

Expw, “I connect together ;” perfect passive, ¢epyat; pluperfect 
passive, éépuny. 

Etw0a: see 200. 
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"EAatve and éAde, “I drive,” future cAacw, Attic AG, Aas, éAa, 
&e.; infinitive, éAav; first aorist, yAaca; perfect, éAjAaxa; per- 
fect passive, éAfAapac; third person plural epic, éAjAddara: for éA%- 
Aavrac; first aorist passive, jAaOnv. 

EAEYO@Q, EAYOQ, EA@®: see “Epxopar. 

*”EArrouat, “‘ Ihope ;” perfect middle, oAra; pluperfect, éoAtreiv. 

‘EAQ: see Aipéw. 

ENETKQ, ENEIKQ: see dépw. 

*’Evére, also évvérra, °* J relate,” “ tell ;” second aorist, évcorroy ; 
subjunctive, éviowe; optative, évictrousu; imperative, Zviore 3 infini- 
tive, éviowerv; future, évicryow and éviyyo. From it must be dis- 
tinguished évinrw or évicow, “* I chide,” “ address harshly,” to which 
the double form of the second aorist belongs; namely, jvirarov, and 
évévitrov. ‘ 

*’Evavobe, ‘* is” or “ lies thereon,” an old perfect form, with the 
signification of the present and aorist, used only in composition ; as, 
émevyvobe and the like, formed from an obsolete root, EN@Q, by the 
insertion of o, or from *ENE@Q by change of the voc and in both 
cases with the Attic reduplication. 

* Evite: see under Ever. 

* “Evvuyt, “ I dress,” in the present formed regularly like deixvume, 
takes an augment only in the perfect; future, gow and éocw; first 
acrist, €ooa; infinitive, €oac; perfect passive, ejuat, and in com- 
pounds also écyar; pluperfect passive, etunv; second person, elo, 
and €o00; third person, coro and éeorro (from counv, éopny). 

*'Exavpety, “ to enjoy,’ as second aorist infinitive, from the indi- 
cative, érntpov; subjunctive, éravpa; second aorist middle, éxyupd- 
pv; first aorist middle, émnvpaunv; future, éravpjoouat. The pre- 
sent is éraupiocxw, of rare occurrence. 

‘Emiorapat, “I know ;” imperfect, }rioraynv ; (like torapa)s; fu- 
ture, émiorjgopat; first aorist, yriorndyv. 

* “Eno, “ I am occupied,” “am about something,” takes ec in pre- 
fixing the augment of the imperfect, etrov; second aorist, Zoro; 
subjunctive, or; infinitive, cmetv (used only in compounds). The 
middle ézropat, “I follow,” is also much used in prose; imperfect, 
eirouny 3 future, éysouac; second aorist, éomduynv; subjunctive, ore- 
pac and éome@pat; optative, oroiunv and écrrotunv; imperative, o-rot, 
epic oméo and oweto; infinitive, coméoba: and éoréoOat; participle, 
omopevos and éomduevos. The forms of the moods of this second 
aorist, with ¢ prefixed, are peculiar to the Poets alone, and can never 
be used in composition. 
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‘Epaa, “ J love,” has, besides the present, only the imperfect, jpar, 
with an active form. The remaining tenses have a passive form, 
but are used in an active sense; as, first aorist, jpdocOnv; future, 
épacOnropat. The present ép@pac alone has also a passive significa- 
tion. A poetic collateral form with an active signification is éaya: ; 
first aorist, jpacduny. 

“EPT and gpdw: see ‘PéTo. 

“Epoyuat, * I ask,’ occurs in the general language only as an aorist, 
namely, }péunv, ypero; to which the remaining moods must also be 
added, although the infinitive is accented %pecOa: as well as épéa6at. 
Future, épjooua:. All deficiency is supplied by éperdw. The 
Ionians have, instead of it, the prcecnt efpouat, imperfect efpdunv, 
future eipyoropat. 

“Egpo, “ I go away,” future éppnow; first aorist, 7¢pnoa. 

"EpuOaive, also épebOa, “ I make red,” future épvOnew; first aorist, 
‘iptOnva | and npevoa; perfect, ipbOnxa. 

* Epuxo, “ I keep back,” future épvéo; first aorist, govga (rare) ; 
more usual, second aorist, jpvxgxKov. 

“Epxouat, “I go,” forms from "EAEYOQ the future éActoopa: or 
eAevcovpar; second aorist, nrv6ov, Attic 7A60v, Doric #vOov; infini- 
tive, éAdetv; imperative, éAde, &c.; perfect, éA7AvOa, epic also 
eiAnAovba. 

"Es Ole, “I eat: see “Edw. 

Evéo, xabevdo, “ I sleep,” future etdgcw, xabevincw; imperfect, 
éxadevdov, more rarely xa0qvdov and xabevdov. 

Evipioxw, “ I find,” from EYPQ; second aorist, evpov; imperative, 
evpé; future, etpyow; perfect, evpyxa; perfect passive, evpnyats first 
aorist passive, evpéOnv; aorist middle, evpéunv and evtpapnv. 

“ExOopat, “* I am hated,” future éxOycopuar; perfect, 7x Onyae. 

"Exo, “ I have,” future ef and oxyo0w; second aorist, goxov ; 
infinitive, oxyetv; subjunctive, cx; optative, cxoinv; imperative, 
exe, and also oyxés (for oxé&, according to the conjugation in pc); 
perfect, Zrxnxa. Passive future, oxeOycouat. Middle future, éfouac 
and oxjoopat 3 second aorist, éoxdunv. From the root ZXQ, whence 
the aorist is borrowed, a new present is formed, with the prefix ¢, 
namely, icxo, “I hold” or “* keep,” to which also the future ox70w 
belongs in signification. 

The following, as compounds of @y«, must be adduced on account 
of certain irregularities : 

1. avéyouat, “ I endure,” takes a double augment; as, imper- 
fect, jverydunv; second aorist, iverxdunv. 
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2. aumwéxw, “1 wrap up ;” imperfect, auretyov; future, augeto; 
second aorist, yumtyov; infinitive, ayriwyev. Middle, 
apréyopuac or autrirxvotpat, “I have on ;” future, appéto- 
pat; second aorist, jumioyouny. 

3. wmiyvoupa, “I promise; future, trocynorouat; second ao- 
rist, tareoyounv ; imperative, from the passive, troo-y~éOy71 ; 
perfect, taréoxnpuat. 

“Ewa, “ I boil,” future éyrjow, &e.; verbal adjective, ép06s and 
éypnros, evrntéos. 

Z. 

Zao, “ I live,” takes, in contraction, y instead of a; as, second per- 
son, Cas; third person, (g, &c.; infinitive, (gv; imperative, (nd 
(according to the conjugation in uc); imperfect, Cov, ens, &e. 

Zebyvum, “ I join,” future CevEo, &c. ; second aorist passive, éCvyyv. 

Zévvypt, “I gird,” future Cbow, &c.; perfect passive, 2Coopats 
first aorist passive, €(aoOnv. 


H. , 

*Hyat, “I sit.” In prose, the compound «a4nya:, which generally 
takes the augment in the preposition, (as, imperfect, éxaOnuny,) is 
more usual; and algo forms peculiar moods; as, subjunctive, ca0pat; 
optative, xafoiunv; imperative, xd6noo (also x@0ov, for xd0ero, with 
the « dropped). As varieties of dialect, the collateral forms of the 
third person plural, #jvras and jvro, are to be observed, which in 
Ionic are éarat, éaro, and in epic etarat, etato. 


©. 

OANQ: see OiteKe: : 

@arro, “I bury,” forms, from the root @AGQ, future, Oda; 
first aorist, f0ayra 3 perfect, réraga; perfect passive, réGaupac; firat 
aorist passive, é6apOnv; second aorist passive, érdpnv, and so on. 
From this is to be distinguished the obsolete form @A®Q, “ J am 
astonished ;” from which ré6y7a, as a perfect middle, with a present 
signification, and @vadov, as a second aorist, occur in the Poets. 

Ogo, “I run;” future betiropat or bevootuac: the remaining tenses 
are supplied by the forms of zpéyw. 

Ocyyava, “ I touch,” forms, from Oi-yo, future, OfEo@ and OiEouat; 
second sorist, ZOcryov. 

OvacKe, “ I die,’’ forms, from @ANQ, second aorist, Zavov; future, 
Oavotuat; perfect, ré6vqxa (by transposition of the radical letters), 
besides the syncopated forms, first person plural, ré6vapev; third 
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person plural, reOvaor; optative, re@vainv; imperative, réOvaék ; infi- 
nitive, reAvavar; participle, TeOvnxws, together with tebvews, TEOvnes, 
rebverws. From the perfect is formed a future, reOvqgo and reOvi7- 
Eouat, in frequent use with the Attics. 

Gopém and ©OPQ: see Opaoxe. 

Opépw: see Tpéde. 

Opéx@: see Tpéxo. - 

Opirre, “ I bruise,” future Opto, &c.; second aorist passive, 
érpipnyv. , 

* @pdoxa, “I spring,” forms, from ©OPQ, second aorist, CGopov ; 
future, Oopotyat. 

OYG2: see Tide. 

Ot, “I sacrifice,” future bicw &c.; first aorist passive, ériOnv. 


I. 
"IAQ: see Ew. 


“ICw, xabito, “I seat,” “make to sit; future iTjoa, xabilyow, or 
kab (for xa0iow); first aorist, éxdOcoa. 

‘Ikvéouat, more rarely to, “I come,” future tw; usual, Eonar ; 
first aorist, fa; usual, second aorist, tov; second aorist middle, ixd- 
bv; perfect, iyuar. In prose, the compound agixvéoua: is alone 
used, 

‘TAdoxouar, “ I propitiate,” “ appease ;” fature (Adcopat, epic fAdo- 
couat (from the root iAdowat or tAauat, which are still used in single 
forms with the epic writers); first aorist, ‘Aacdunv. Of the active, 
ihdo and fAnu, “I am propitious,” an imperative, tAn@; and of the 
Perfect, a subjunctive, iAjxw; optative, iAnxotwe; occur with the epic 


Writers, 

“Irrapar: see Iéropat. 

K. 

*KAAQ, a primitive for the derivation of several verbal forms: 
1. For kaivupat, “I am distinguished,” ‘* excel;” perfect, xéxacpat ; 
Pluperfect, éxexdopny. 2. For xjd@, “I trouble;” future, xexadjoo $ 
second aorist infinitive, xexadetv; participle, xexaddv. Middle, xjdo- 
ha, “Tam troubled ;” future xexadjoouar; perfect, xéxnda, with a 
Present signification. 3. For xa or yaCouat, “ I give way ;” second 
aorist, kexaddunv, besides the regular éxaodunv or éxaoodpnv. 

Kablopar, xabebda, xdOnuat, calito: see’ECopat, Evdo, Hyat, Io. 

Kaivuyar: see KAAQ, 

Kaiw, “ 7 burn,” Attic xd, with long a, and without contraction ; 
future, katow ; first aorist, Zkavea; perfect, xéxavxa; perfect passive, 
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xéxauyat; first aorist passive, éxatOnv; second aorist passive, éxanv. 
Besides the given form of the first aorist, must be observed the 
double epic form 2xya and éxe:a, and the Attic 2xea, all formed with- 
out «; subjunctive, xj; optative, «jaye; imperative, xetov; infi- 
nitive, «jac; participle, xefas. Also in epic, éxydunv and éxerdunv 
occur in the middle form. 

Kadéa, “ I call,” future xadéow, Attic cada; first aorist, éxdAcoa; 
perfect, xéxAnxa; first aorist passive, éxA7Onv; perfect passive, «éxA7- 
pat, “I am named,” “am called ;” optative, xexAguyv, xéxAyo, &c. 
future passive, cAnOjoouat; third future passive, xexAjoouat. Middle, 
in the same signification with the active, future, xaAotya: (for Kané- 
cova); first aorist, éxaAeodunv. 

Kdyva, “ I grow weary,” from KAMQ; second aorist, ékayov; fu- 
ture, xapotuac 3 perfect, xéxunxa; participle, xexunxas, epic xexuneds. 
- Ketyat, “ I lie; second person, xetoar, &c.; subjunctive, xéeopac, 
én, &c.3 optative, xeofuyv; imperative, xetoo; infinitive, xetoOa ; 
participle, xefuevos; imperfect, éxeiunv, deo, &c.; future, xetoo- 
mac; epic and Ionic collateral forms of the third person plural pre- 
sent are xeiara: and xéarat, for xetvrat. In composition with prepo- 
sitions, the accent recedes in the indicative to the preposition; but in 
~ the infinitive it remains on the root; as, xardxecuat, but xaraxeta Oar. 

Kepdvvupe, “ I mingle,” from xepda, which is still found in the epic 
language; future, xepaow, Attic xep@; first aorist, éxépaca, epic 
xépacea, also Expyoa; perfect, xéxpaxa; perfect passive, xéxpayat 
and Kenéparyor 3 ; first aorist passive, éxpa0nv and éxepacbyv. 

Kepéaive, “ I gain,” future cepdave and Kepdjoe ; first aorist, éxép- 
dyva, éxépdava and éxépdyea., 

Kydo: see KAAQ. 

Kipvnut, an epic collateral form of Kepdvvuss, which see. 

Ktxave, “I reach,” “ overtake ;” subjunctive, xxd, epic xtyeto ; 
optative, xexeinv; infinitive, xcxfvac; participle, xexeis; third person 
dual of the imperfect, xty#rnv, all formed from KIXHMI; future, 
Kixyoe@ and «ixnoopar; second aorist, xtxyov. 

Kixpnut: see Xpdo. 

Kadlo, “I sound,” future xAayEo; first aorist, kAayta; perfect 
middle, xéxAnya; second aorist, éxAayov. 

KAaiw, “ I weep,” Attic xAdw, with long a, and without contrac- 
tion; future, xAatooyat or xAavootuar; first aorist, xAavoa; per- 
fect, xéxAauxa. The future xAaijow, or xAajow, is more rare. 

* KAdo, “ I hear ;” imperative, cAv0c and xéxAu0r. 

Kopévuu, “I satisfy; future, xopéow; first aorist, éxdpeca: 
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—pertect, xexdpnxa; perfect passive, xexdpecpa:, Ionic and epic xe- 
sak OPN UAL. 

*Koptoow, “I arm; perfect passive, xexdpvOpat. 

Kpdlw, “I ory;” perfect middle, xéxpaya; first person plural, 
xéxpayyev; imperative, xéxpayOt; third future passive, xexpatopat ; 
second aorist, éxparyov. 

Kpeuavvyu, “ I suspend; passive, xpeuavvupat, “ J am suspended,” 
and a middle, “ J suspend myself ;” xpépapat (like torapat), “ I hang,” 
to which are joined, subjunctive, xpéuepar; optative, xpepyatuny ; 
future active, xpcuacw, Attic xpeud, as, @, &c. The aorist passive, 

expenda Onv, is common to the passive, middle, and intransitive; but 
athe future passive, xpeuacOjoopa, belongs only to xpeudvvupat; since 
wxpéucuas has a peculiar future, xpeunoopat, “ I shall hang,” “ hover.” 

Kreive, “I kill,” root KTE, and, by changing the vowel, KTA; 

WFature xreva, Ionic xravéw; first aorist, éxreiva; second aorist, cra- 
wo, besides epic %xrav, as, a (formed according to the conjugation in 
pu, a8, Spav, from didpdoxe); third person plural, écrav for éxracay ; 
Bubjunctive, xr; infinitive, «7dva:, xrdpevat, xrauev; participle, 
«ras; perfect, &xraxa; perfect middle, éxrova; first aorist passive, 
exradny or éxrdvOqv, besides the poetic form éxrduny, as passive to 
the second -aorist %xrav. 

Kuvéw, “ I kiss,” future xuvqcouat, or (from KYQ) xvow; first 
aorist, 2xvoa. 

A. 

Aayydve, “ I receive by lot” or “fate,” root AAX® and AHXQ; 
Fature Antouar; second aorist, ZAayov; perfect, etAnxa or AéAoyya 
(sometimes called a perfect middle), as from AETXQ. 

AauBavw, “I take,” root AABQ and AHBOQ; future Anouat ; 
Second aorist, ZAaBov; perfect, ctAnpa; perfect passive, efAnupac ; 
Hirst aorist passive, eiAjpOnv; second aorist middle, éAaSdunv. The 

Konians form AcAdBxa, and, from AAMBQ, the future Aduyropar, 
first aorist passive <AdupOnv, perfect passive AdAaupar, first aorist 
Middle éAauyraunv. 

AavOdve, more rarely AO, “I am concealed,” future Anco ; 
second aorist, ZAadov; perfect middle, A¢éAnOa. Middle, AavOavouar, 
more rarely AnOoua, “JI forget; future, Ajoouar; second aorist, 
€dabdunv ; perfect passive, A¢Anopat. 

Aaxéw, or Adoxo, “JI resound; second aorist, gAaxoy; future, 
Aaxnoopat ; perfect, AcAaxa and A€Anxa. 

“Aéyo: 1.“ I say,” forms no perfect active in this signification, 
but uses, instead of it, efonxa (see Etpw), otherwise: wholly regular ; 
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future AcEw; first aorist, eAeta; perfect passive, AcAeypac; first 
aorist passive, éA¢xOnv. 2. “I gather,” future Aé&w, &c. ; perfect, 
etAoyas perfect passive, eiAeyyat; second aorist passive, éXéyqv; 
second future passive, Aéyyoouat. 3. Middle, “ J lay myself down ;” 
future AdEoua:; first aorist, éAcEaunv ; third person singular, second 
aorist, Aéxro, withont a connecting vowel. AcaAéyouar, “ I converse ;” 
perfect, dietAeypas ; first aorist, dceAdxOnv. Hence it unites in itself 
the forms given under 1 and 2. 

AHBQ: see AapBave. 

AHOQ: see Aavéave. 

AHXQ: see Aayxava. 

Aovo, “ I wash.” In this verb the Attics almost invariably con- 
tract the connecting vowel of the termination with the ov; as, ZAou, 
third person singular of the imperfect; dAovuyev, first person plural. 
Present passive, Aovuar, &c. ; infinitive, AoveOa:. Z 


M. 

*Maiopar: see MAQ. 

MAKQ, “ J bieat.”” From this obsolete primitive form there re- 
main only the second aorist guaxov, and the perfect uéun«a, parti- 
ciple yexaxvia, which are associated with the common present 
pnndopat. 

Mavéava, “I learn,” from MA@Q; second aorist, uaov ; fature, 
pabroopat ; pede’ mepaOnxa. 

¥*Madpvaua, “ I fight,’ usual only in the present and imperfect; 
optative, uapvoipny. 

Méxouar, “I fight,” future payécoua: and paxynoopa, Attic pa- 
xovpat; first aorist, éuayecduny ; perfect, ueudyeopar and meudynpat. 

*MAQ, an obsolete primitive form, signifying, 1. “J desire,” 
“ strive,” and has in this signification only the perfect, péuaa ; first 
person plural, wéuaper ; participle, Mepaws 3 genitive, -d7os and e705 ; 
third person plural pluperfect, péuacav. 2. I taste,” “ feel,” in 
which the present patopar is usual; future, udoouar; first aorist, 
euacdauny. 

*Meipoua, “ I obtain,” from the root MEP; perfect middle, 
gupopa perfect passive, efuapyat. Hence eiuaprar, “ it is ordained 
by fate.” ' 

MéAAa, “I am about,” “am to come ;” imperfect, nueAAov, with 
the temporal augment; future, weAAjow, &c. 

Médw, “ I concern,” “ give concern to,” “ lie at the heart of,” 
is mostly used in the active form only, as an impersonal, péAet ; 
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future, weAnoe:, &c.; perfect epic, uéunre; middle, wérAopas, “ Jam 
concerned ;” future, weAnoouac; first aorist, éueAnOnv. 

Meninane: : see MOAQ, 

Méva, “I remain ;” perfect, pepévnxa; perfect middle, péyova. 

Miyvume, also piorye, * ‘I miz,” fature pit; first aorist, gusta; 
perfect passive, péucypat; finst aorist passive, éuixOnv; second aorist 
passive, éuiyny. é 

Mepvyoxe, “I remind,” from MNAQ, future pyvqow, &c. Middle, 
pyuvnoxopat, “I remember,” ‘‘ mention ;” first aorist, éuvyoOnv; 
future, pvnoOnocouar; perfect, uéuvnuat, “I am mindful of,” “ think 
of,” “remember ;” subjunctive, uéuvopa; optative, weuvyyny and 
peuveounv ; to which is joined the third future passive, pepvjoopas, 
“I shall ever bear in mind.” | 

*MOAQ, “ I go,”’ future poAovuar ; second aorist, guoAov; perfect, 
péuSroxa Pformed from MOAQ by a transposition of the radical let- 
ters, therefore properly péuAwxa, and by the insertion of 8). The 
usual present thereto is BAdoxK. 

*Muxdopat, “ I bellow ;”’ second antes Guvxov; perfect, ucuuxa ; 
from MYKQ., 

N. 


*Naio, “ I dwell,” future vacoopar ; first aorist middle, évacodunv; 
first aorist passive, évdeOyv; perfect passive, vévacua:. The first 
aorist active, €vacoa, has the transitive signification, “J bring into 
@ dwelling.” 

Néoow, “I stuff,” future vatw ; first aorist, dvata; perfect pas- 
sive, vévacpat. 

Népuo, “ J distribute,” future veo and veyjow; first aorist, évecua ; 
perfect, vevéunxa ; first aorist passive, éveunOnv and évepednv. 

éo, “I swim,” future vevooua: and vevootpac; first aorist, 
évevoa, &c. 
Nile, “I wash,” borrows its tenses from virre, future vitro, &e. 


O. 

. “Ola, “I smell,” “ emit an odour,” future étjow; perfect me, 
ededa, with the reduplication, and a present shea 

Oiyo and ofyvupt, usually dvotyugs, “ I open;” imperfect, avépyov 5 
first aorist, dvémga; infinitive, avotgac; perfect, avéwya; perfect 
middle, avéwya, with an intransitive signification, “ J stand open.” 
Epic writers generally use only the temporal, not the syllabic 
augment. and » is then changed into ar’; thus, first aorist, wiéa. 

Ofda: see Exe. 
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Qvopat or ofuat, “ I think ;” second person, ofe:; imperfect, dduy, 
also @unv; future, oijcouar; first aorist, 74yv; infinitive, oinOhvat. 
Epic writers lengthen the diphthong, and say dtoua:, or, with an 
active form, é%, and form the remaining tenses to it regularly ; as, 
first aorist middle, diodunv; first aorist passive, dtoOnv. 

Otyopat, “1 depart,” or “am gone,” future oixjoouas; perfect, 
@xnuat; oF, in an active form with «, olyaxa. 

OIQ: see Oiopat and Dépe. 

Orc Oaive or dAicbava, “ J slide,” future dAccOyo@ 3 second aorist, 
waroOov. 

“OAAuu, “ I destroy,” from ’OAQ, future dAéoa, Attic oA@ ; first 
aorist, wAeca; perfect, dAdAexa. Middle, oAAupat, “I perish ;” 
future, dAovUmacs second aorist, adduny. The perfect middle cAwAa 
has the reduplication. 

“Opvumt, “I swear,” future duovpars first aorist, Suoca ; perfect, 
Suioquona § perfect passive, duapoouar, but in the third person, also, 
Oumporat, 

"Opdpyvum, “I wipe off,” future oudp&o, &c. 

"Ovivnut, “ I am of use,” forms the present and imperfect like 
tornpt, but the remaining tenses from the primitive ONAQ; future, 
éviow ; first aorist, wvnoa. Middle, dvivaya: “ I have advantage ;” 
second aorist, avdunv, epic and Ionic avjunv; optative, dvaiunv; infi- 
nitive, dvac@at. 

*”Ovoyuat, “ I revile,” present and imperfect like 3{3oua:, the rest 
from ‘ONOQ; future, dvdcouar; first aorist, dvoodyuyy; first aorist 
passive, avdcOnv. 

OTIQ, “ I see ;” perfect, drwra; future, Ovrouat; first aorist pas- 
sive, wpOnv (with an active as well as a passive mgpifieation)s per- 
fect agin Gupyac: future, SpOiperop. 

‘Opdw, “ I see;” imperfect, édpav, Ionic epwv; perfect, édpaxa; 
perfect passive, édpayat; first aorist passive, éwpdOnv. All the re- 
maining forms are wanting to this verb, and are supplied by those 
given under ’OIIQ and Eide. 

“Opvupt, “* I excite,” from ’OPQ, fature dpew; first aorist, apo; 
second aorist, wpopov, with the reduplication. Middle, dovuya: “ I 
arise ;”? second aorist, enpeuny, or, by rejecting the connecting vowel, 
wpunv; second person, copa; ; imperative, dpcco or dpao; perfect, 
Gpadpeuas; perfect middle, dpwpa. 

"Oo dpaivopuat, “ I smell,” future éoppycopat ; second aorist, dodpe- 
pny, also oodpdapunv. 

‘Ogeira, “ I am indebted,” “ am obliged,” “ ought,” future OpetAnow, 
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&e. The second aorist wpeAov is used merely to designate a wish, 
“‘ oh that!” “ would that!” and the more usual present is o@AicKave ; 
fature o¢Anow, &. 


i. 

TIA@Q: see Macye. 

Naitw, “I jest,” future watEouat and ra:Eovuat; first aorist, 
éxatoa; perfect, réwaixa; perfect passive, rémaicpuar and 3rératypat. 

Maico, “I strike,” future, usually ra:jow, but the remaining tenses 
regular; first aorist, ¢raioa; perfect, wéracxa; first aorist passive, 
éraicOnv. 

Iaoxo, “I suffer,’ from TA@Q; second aorist, rafov. Perfect 
middle, rérovOa, from IIENOQ. The form xémn6a for the perfect, 
éanoa for the first aorist, and ryooua: for the future, are more rare, 
and are proper to the poetic language alone. A peculiar Homeric 
form is wé7rocOe, as second person plural of the perfect. 

Thet6w, “I persuade,” proceeds regularly in the active; but forms, 
besides the first aorist éare:oa, a second aorist, ér:@ov (with the epic 
reduplication mém:Oov), and likewise an epic future, rem:Ogow. Pas- 
sive and middle, srei#ouat, the latter voice with the meaning, “J be- 
lieve,” “follow,” “ obey ;” second aorist middle, ér:8éunv, with redu- 
plication rem:Odpunv 5 perfect middle, wéro:0a, “ I trust.” 

TleAdlw, “ I make to approach,” “ bring near,” regular up to the 
epic forms of the second aorist, éAjunv (as middle, according to the 
conjugation in wz), and the first aorist passive, reAdoOnv. 

Tlérpwrar: see IIOPQ. 

llérreo: see écow. 

*IlépOw, “ I lay waste ;’’ second aorist, ee by transposition - 
of the radical létters, for @rap{ov. 

léccw, wérro, “ I boil,” fature révvo, &c., from rérre. 

Neoetv: see Mirra. 

Nerdvvuu, “ I spread,’ fature retacw, Attic rer; perfect pas- 
sive, wéwrayat (for rewéracpyar); first aorist passive, érerdoOnv. 

MWéropa:, “ I fly.’ From this primitive form, by syncope, we have 
the second aorist érrdpuny, infinitive rréoOat, future wrerycopua: (usual 
form wrjooua). According to the conjugation in uu: are formed the 
present, rérayat and trrauar; first aorist, éwrdunv; second aorist, 
&rrnv; infinitive, rrjva:; participle, wrds; perfect, wémryxa. Be- 
sides these, epic writers use the lengthened forms rordopat, wwrdo- 
wat, and also woréoyat, the tenses of which are formed regularly ; as, 
perfect, remernua, &c. 
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NIETQ : see Ilixrra. 

TletOouar: see Muvidvomar. 

Iiyyvut, “I fir,” future ry&e, &c.; first aorist passive, érnyy; 
second aorist passive, éraynv; perfect middle, rémrya, “ J stand fast.” 

TiuwAnue, “I fill ;” infinitive, xeumAdvaz, formed by reduplication 
from the root IIAAQ, wherein yw is inserted to strengthen the syllable. 
This is frequently rejected by the Poets, and also in prose, when in 
composition an additional » happens to stand immediately before the 
reduplication (as, for example, éumrixAnu:). Future wAjoo, &e.; 
perfect pussive, wrémrAncpar; first aorist, érAjoOnv. Besides these 
are to be observed an epic second aorist middle, éAgynv or wAnuwy; 
optative, mAciuyv, with an intransitive signification, “J am full,” 
and a perfect middle, réwAn@a, likewise with an intransitive present 
signification, and derived from an accessory form wAnBea, which is 
also not unusual as a present. 

Miumrpnut, “I set on fire ” infinitive, ryumpdvat, proceeds in the 
present and imperfect like tornu:; the remaining forms .are from 
TIPAG or xp70o; thus, future, xpjow, &c.; first aorist passive, 
émpyoOyv. Here, also, the « inserted to strengthen the syllable is 
omitted when an additional » stands immediately before the redupli- 
cation; as, éumimpnut. 

Tlive, “I drink,” from TWIQ, future wioua:; second aorist, Zrwv; 
infinitive, metv, &c.; imperative, wif: All the rest are formed 
from M102; perfect, rémwxa; perfect passive, wémroyat; first aorist 
passive, é7d0yv; future passive, rofgoouat. The forms riow, émea, 
have the transitive signification, “ to give to drink,” to which merioxa 
is usual as a present. 7 

Tinpdoxw, “I sell,” from wepdo, future repdow; first aorist, ére- 
paca. Then from IPAQ, perfect, rémpaxa; perfect passive, wémpapa!; 
first aorist passive, érpa0v; third future passive, Texpacopat. 

Mimro, “J fall,” forms, from TIETQ, the future wecoduat; second 
aorist, éreoov; and from IITOQ, the perfect, wéenTOKG. 

MIQ: see Miva. 

TIAdlo, “I cause to wander,” “ drive about,” future way ee, ke. 

TIAAQ, +AnOm: see DiuwAnu. 

TIAéw, “ J sail ;” future active, raetow; future middle, rAeveopat 
and wAevoouua ; first aorist active, ZrAevoa, Kc. ; perfect passive, 
wéwAevopat ; first aorist passive, érAetoOnv. 

TAjoow, “I strike,” future wagko, &c.; second aorist passive, 
éwAiryny, but in the compounds éwAayyv. An epic form is the second 
aorist active, xérAnyov, with the reduplication. 


\ 
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IlAdé@, an Ionic accessory form of +Aéw; whence a second aorist, 
¢xAwv, according to the conjugation in we; participle, WAGs. 

Mvéw, “J breathe,” future rvebow or mvevoovpar, &c.; first aorist 
passive, éwvebabnv; perfect passive, *nénvupat, “I possess spirit,” 
“ am wise.” 

Mobéw, “I long for,” future woOjc@ and roOéow, usually wrolé- 
couat; perfect, wremdOnxa ; perfect passive, weroOnuars first aorist 
passive, érrobéa Any. 

Tlopeiv, éropov, “ I gave,” a defective second aorist with the Poets, 
To the same theme(in the sense of “‘ to distribute”) belongs the per- 
fect passive wémpwrat, “ it is ordained by fate ;” participle, renpwe 
mevos. 

TIO2: see Miva. 

TIPOQ : see Mopetv. 

TITAQ: see Werdvvups, MWéropar. 

IIrjoow, “ I cower down,” future rr7ée, and the remaining forms 
regular; perfect participle, rewrns. 

TITOQ: see Wirre. 

MuvOdvouat, ** I learn,” from reiBoyat (poetic), future revcropat ; 
second aorist, éruOdunv; perfect, wérvopat. 


Pp. 


‘Pélw, “I do,” future pé&w, or, from”EPTQ, future éptw, kc. ; 
perfect middle, gopya. . 

‘Péw, “ I flow,” future pebow; fature middle, pebooua: ; first aatiit 
active, %ésevea. In the same signification, however, the second 
aorist é¢6énv (formed according to the conjugation yi, from a root 
‘PYEQ), with the future sujcouac and perfect égpinxa, is more usual. 

‘Péw, “I say:’? see Expa. 

‘Pryvumt, “I rend,” fature py&e, &c.; second aorist passive, é¢5a- 
yn; perfect middle, &ppeya, with an intransitive signification, “ J am 
rent.”” 

‘Piyéw, “ I shudder,” future pryjow, &e.; perfect middle, *éppiya. 

‘Pirrw and prrré, “ I throw,” both forms usual in the present 
and imperfect; all the rest from the first only; future pao, Ke. 5 
second aorist passive, éppignv. 

*Pvéo: see ‘Péw. | : 

 *“Pévvumt, “I strengthen,” fut. poow, &c.; perfect passive, Eppwopat ; 
imperative, ppwoo, “ farewell ;” first aorist passive, éppacOnv. 
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2. 


Larrive, “I sound a trumpet,” future cadwiyto, &c. 

Bev, “I extinguish,” fature sBéow, &c.; perfect passive, 
doReopat; first aorist passive, éoSérOnv. The perfect %ofnxa, and 
the second aorist 20 (nv, infinitive offvat, have the intransitive signi- 
fication, “ to be extinguished,” like the passive. 

¥*Zevw, “I put in motion,” first aorist, Zroeva, formed without c; 
and, by doubling the o in annexing the augment, perfect passive 
écovpa:; first aorist passive, éootOnv. 

Lxedavvuut, “I scatter,” future cxeddow, Attic oxeda, Kc.3 per- 
fect passive, éoxédacpat. 

LéAAw, “I dry up;” first aorist, Zoxnda (an epic form, as from a 
root SKAAAQ). Middle, oxéAAopat, “J am dried up ;” fature, oxAy- 
aouat, To these, on account of a signification likewise intransitive. 
the active forms, perfect goxAnxa and second aorist ZoxAnv, infinitive 
oxAfivat (formed according to the conjugation in yz), also belong. 

Zudw, “ I smear ;” second person, oujs, &c.; infinitive, opgy; 
future, cujow, &c. ; first aorist passive, éouyyOnv, from ouyxe. 

Lreiv, omécbar: see “Ero. 

Zrévde, “ I make a libation,” future oreicw ; first aorist, Zoret} 
perfect, Zomesxa; perfect passive, dorempat; first aorist passive, 
éorreiaOnv. 

Lrepéw, “ I deprive,” proceeds regularly ; but in the passive is the 
more simple form orépoyat, to which a second aorist éorépny, parti- 
ciple orepeis, and future orepyoouat, belong. 

Lropéwuut, ordpvymt, and orpovvunt, “ I spread,” future cropése 
and ovpécw; first aorist, éordpeca and éorpwoa; perfect, Zorpexa; 
perfect passive, So-rpwpua:, more rarely éordpyuat; first aorist passive, 
éoropéaOny and éoTpadny. 

*Zrvyée, “ I abhor,” “ I hate,” future ervyjow, &c. The second 
aorist oruyov is formed from a root ETYTQ, as also a first aorist 
érrvta, with a transitive signification, “ I make to shudder.” 

Zyxetv: see “Exo. 

Lolw, “I save,” future céow; perfect passive, cécwopar; but 
first aorist passive, éowOnv. 

T. 

Tadde, “ I endure,” used only in the first aorist, érdAaca, epic 
érdAacca. The perfect, rérAnxa (in plural, by syncope, TérAaper); 
imperative, rérAa0; infinitive rerAdvas, epic rerAduev ; future tA 
couat, and second aorist 2rAnv (according to the conjugation in «); 
infinitive, rAjvac; imperative, TARO; optative, 7Aainv; participle, 7As- 


ee: as 
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TAQ: see Odrre. 

St 8€@ Teiveo, 

Teiva, “I stretch,” future teva; first aorist, Zrewva. From the 
radical form TE come the perfect réraxa, perfect passive révapai, 
SErat aorist passive érdOnv, future rabjoropat. 

> see Tikra. 
Téuve, “I cut” forms from TEMG the future reuS, second aorist 
euov, perfect rérunxa, perfect passive ré7pnpat, first aorist passive 
érunOnv. In Ionic, this verb is ré¢uvo; from which comes the second 
aorist érayov, a form used also with the Attics. 
*Terayav, “reaching,” “ seizing,” a second aorist participle, from 
the same root with Teive. 
Tedyo. In this form, two kindred verbs must be accurately 
distinguished : 

1. Tevy, “I make,” “fabricate ;” regular future, reb&w ; first 
aorist, Zrevta; perfect, rérevya; perfect passive, rérvy- 
pat; first aorist passive, érvyxOnv. Epic forms of the second 
aorist are, Téruxov, active, and reruxounv, middle, both by 
reduplication 

2. Tuyxavo, “I happen,” “ acquire,’ future tevgouat; second 
aorist, €ruxov; perfect, reréynxa. 

Tixre, “I bring forth,” from TEKQ, future réfo; future middle, 
7é€omas s second aorist, érexov; perfect, réroxa. 

Tirpaa, “I bore,” from TPAQ, future rpjow, &c. An accessory 
form more usual with the Attics is rrzpaivw, to which belong the 
future rirpavé and the first aorist évirpyva. The perfect-is always 
from the radical form, térpnxa; perfect passive, rérpnuat. 

Tirpéoxw, “I wound,” epic tpée, future tpdécw, &c.; perfect 
passive, révpopacs first aorist passive, érpHbnv; future, rpebjcopat, 
and also tp#copuat, with the form of the middle, but the signification 
of the passive. 

Tiw, “I honour,” is merely poetical, and forms regularly the 
future ziow, &c.; perfect passive, rériyar. At the same time, 
however, it furnishes the derivative tenses also to 

Tivo, “I pay,” “atone for,’ future ricw; perfect passive, 

rériopat; first aorist passive, éric)v. The middle rivoyat, 
future ricouat, first aorist érisduyv, has the signification, 
“ to revenge,” “ nunish.” 
TAHMI, radical form assumed for the formation of some tenses of 
T ado, which see. 
Tpépo, “I nourish,” future Opéyw; perfect middle, rérpope ; 
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perfect passive, réOpaupac; infinitive, reOpapOac; second aorist pas- 
sive, é€rpdgnv ; more rarely, first aorist passive, éOpépOnv. 

Tpéxo, “I run,” future Opé&o; future middle, dpéfoua:; first 
aorist active, @pe&a. More usually, from APEMQ, second aorist, 
&papyov; future, dpayodua:; perfect active, dedpdunxa; perfect mid- 
dle, 3édpopa. 

Tpwyo, “I eat,” future rpwEouac; second aorist, étpayov, from 
TPAIQ. 

Tvyydve: see Ted. 

Tiwre, “I strike,” has commonly, with the Attics, fut. rvrrjcw; 
second aorist passive, érimnv. 

Tide, “1 fumigate,” “burn,” future Giyyo 3 second aorist passive, 
érigny. 

Y. 

‘Ymioxvéouat: see under” Exe. 


®. 

@aye: see” Edw. 

daive, “I cause to appear,” future dave; first aorist, 2a; 
second aorist, épavov; perfect middle, wépnva; perfect passive, 
mwépacpat; first aorist passive, épavOnv ; second aorist passive, épavqy; 
second future passive, gavyoouat. The passive has an intransitive 
signification, “I appear,”’ which properly belongs to the middle. 

PeiSouat, “I spare,” future deicouat, &c. Epic forms are, perfect, 
wedidnpat, usual form répeopar; third future, redidjoopar, in the 
signification of the simple future; second aorist, regidduny, by re- 
duplication. 

dépw, “J bear ;” imperfect, épepov; present passive, pépopat; 
imperfect, épepdunv. All the other tenses are formed partly from 
OIQ, partly from ENETKQ. Thus, future, ofcw; first aorist, qveyx2 
(Ionic jvewa); second aorist, Aveyxov; perfect, évnvoxa ; perfect 
passive, évyveyyuae (Ionic évqveryyat); first aorist passive, jvéxiv 
(Ionic jveixOnv); future, évexOgrouat and oicOjoouat; future middle, 
otvozat; first aorist middle, jveyxdunv. In epic, several other forms 
are derived from OIQ, besides these adduced; as, imperative of the 
aorist, oice, oicérw, &c.; subjunctive of the aorist, third person sl- 
gular, olen. : 

Dbdve, “I am beforehand, ” “anticipate,” forms, from 0AQ, 
future, dOy400; future middle, P0jcopar ; first aorist active, ép0acc; 
second aorist, %p0nv; subjunctive, $0; optative, et &e. 
perfect, ép0axa. 
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die, “I beget,” future pica; first aorist, 2pvea; middle, pvoua, 
“I arise,” “am born,” &ec.; perfect active, mépuxa, “JI am by 
nature ;” second aorist, épuv, “ I am,” &c. 


X. 

Xaipw, “ I rejoice,” future yatpyom; future middle, ya:pyoopat ; 
in epic also xeyapyow and xexapyoouat; second aorist, éyépnv (accord- 
ing to the conjugation in yx); subjunctive, yap; optative, yapeinv, 
&e. Besides these are to be observed the forms of the aorist: 
éxaipnoa with later writers; éypdunv and xeyapéunv in epic. Per- 
fect active, xeydpnxa; perfect passive xeydonyat, poetic xéxapyat. 

XéCo, “ I stool,” fature xéow, more usual than yecotuac; perfect 
middle, xéyoda. 

Xd,“ I pour,” future yebou ; first aorist, yea, epic Zyeva (formed 
without the characteristic of the tense, by merely annexing the ter- 
mination); infinitive of the first aorist, yéat; imperative, yéov, 
xeare, &e.; perfect, xéxuxa ; perfect passive, xéyvpat; first aorist 
passive, éyuOny, &c. 

Xpdw. Of this verb must be distinguished five different forms of 
inflection, with their significations : 

1. Xpdw, “I give @ response,” proceeds regularly ; infinitive, 
xeav; future, xpyow, &c.; first aorist passive, éxpqoOnv. 

2. Kixpnut, “I lend,” proceeds like Yornu (yet without a se- 
cond aorist); future, xyp7ow; first aorist, ?xpyoa, &e. ; 
middle, «/ypapa:, “ I borrow ;” future, xpfoouat; first ao- 
Tist, éypnodyny. | 

3. Xpdouar, “J use,” takes 7 instead of a in contraction; se- 
cond person, xp%, &c.; infinitive, ypfjobar; future, xpyoo- 
Mat; first aorist, éxpnodunv; perfect, xéxpnuat (usually in 
the signification, “ J want”). It is remarkable, that the 
Tonians, when they contract, take a here as the mingled 
sound; thus, infinitive, Ionic ypdo6ar. Generally, how- 
ever, instead of xpdouar, they use the form ypéouar, which 
is regularly conjugated throughout: they also change 0, 
after e,into @; a8, ypéwvrat. 

4 Xpi, “it is incumbent,” “one ought,” &c.; infinitive, ypivat; 
optative, xpein; subjunctive, xp7; participle, ypedv; im- 
perfect, éxpiv or xpiiv, never gen; future, ypjoct. 

9. “Ardyon, it és sufficient; third person plural, aroypac ; 
infinitive, droyphy ; participle, aroypav, Boa, Sv; imper- 
fect, axéyon; future, anoxpyoe. Here also the Jonians 

_ ‘Usually take a instead of 7; as, imperfect, aTwéxpa. 
K 
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Xpovvums, “ I colour,” future xpdow, &c. ; perfect passive, xéxpe- 
opat; first aorist passive, éxpoaOnv. 

Xdévvume, “ I heap up,” “dam.” The radical form xéw is usual as 
a present, with the older writers. To this belong the infinitive 
xovv, future xiom &e., perfect passive xéywopat, first aorist passive 
éxaoOnv. 

Q. 

N6é0, “I push;” imperfect, é50ovv; future, a0joe and ace; 
first aorist, daca; perfect, gexa; perfect passive, gwopac; first 
aorist passive, é@oOnv; all from the radical form ‘20Q. 


—_ 


XXVI. PARTICLES. 


The Particles are, Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Prepositions; 
the Interjections being ranked in Greek under Adverbs. 
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1. The most usual termination of an adverb is in as. 

2. If the adjective, from which the adverb is derived, be 
one that ends in os, the adverb is formed by merely append- 
ing the termination os to the root, as indicated by the 
nominative. Thus, from copos (root sop) we have sodas; 
from xados (root Kad), Karas; from kaiptos (root Karps), 
Katpios, &e. 

3. In the case of other adjectives, the root will be re- 
cognised most clearly in the genitive; and to the root thus 
found the termination os is in like manner annexed. Thus, 
from péyas (root peyad) we have peyadws; from yapiess 
(root yaptevr), yaptévrws; from adyOys (root aAnGe), adnbéus, 
contracted aAyOas; &c. 

4. In many cases, the adverb has no particular form, but 
is expressed by some part of an adjective. Thus: 


1. The neuter of the adjective, si r and plural, 
is used for an adverb chiefly by the Poets; as, xadov 
aeidev, “to sing beautifully ;” Bpayéa dreAOerv, “ to 
recount briefly.” 
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n. In like manner, also, the dative singular feminine 
occurs instead of an adverb ; as, dnpooig, “publicly ;” 
wig, “ privately ;” Kowz, “in common;” welf, “on 
foot ;” ravry, “thus,” “in this manner,” &c. But 
strictly speaking, in such constructions a substantive 
is always to be supplied, usually 39. 


5. Adverbs are also formed from substantives; and that 
in various ways. Thus: 


1. Certain forms of substantives are used in the signi- 
fication of adverbs; as, dpyqv (in the beginning), 
entirely ;” axpnv (at the point), “scarcely ;” Kxousdp 
(with diligence), “very much;” owovdg (with zeal 
or pains), “with trouble or difficulty,” “ scarcely,” 
“hardly.” In all these, and others of the kind, 
there is an ellipsis of a preposition. 

nm. Some substantives furnish an adverbial sense when 
combined into one word with prepositions. Thus, 
wapaxpyua (with thething), “immediately ;” xpotpyou 
(po épyov, for the thing, to the purpose), “serving — 
the purpose,” “serviceable,” “requisite,” - “ useful ;” 
éxroday (from before the feet), “ out of the way,” 
“aside ;” éunodar, “in the way,” “impeding.” 

ml. Adverbs are derived from substantives by annex- 
ing certain syllables. Thus, the terminations 6a, 6, 
ot, ot, xn, and you, signify “in a place ;” the ter- 
Minations Oe and Gev, “from a place ;” and de, oe, 
Ce, “to @ place ;” as, | 


evrav0a “ here.” 
ovpavobe ‘in heaven.” 
oukot © at home.” 


Be ee an 


‘Al The termination Ye is nothing more than ode, the double 
nd being put for the 63. This change, however, occurs merely in 
f © vames of places, and in a few other words; such as, SvpaCe, 
or Svpacde, 6s to the door,” 66 out.” ; : 

x2 
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"AOnvyot “ at Athens.” 


wavrayn 
mt ‘* everywhere.” 

wavTayov 
aAAayov “ elsewhere.” 
ide ia one “ from heaven.” 
ovpavole 
ouxobey ‘“‘ from home.” 

3 o 3 “ 
ae wees t ‘“* to heaven.” 
oupavoce 
@nBale “to Thebes.” 


"AOnvate “ to Athens.” 


tv. Adverbs are also formed from substantives by 
annexing the syllables doy and iori; and those thus 
produced express comparison; as, Botpvdov, “ cluster- 
wise;” xuvydov, “after the manner of dogs;” 
‘EAAnuoti, “after the manner of the Greeks;” 
avopiori, “ after the manner of men.” 

v. Adverbs derived from substantives sometimes end 
in adyv, and then denote that something takes place 
by the application of the idea which is contained in 
the substantive; as, Aoyadny (from Acyos), “by selec- 
tion ;” apPBoAadyy (from avaBoAn), “by delay.” 


6. Adverbs are also formed from verbs; and have the 
termination in dv, which termination is annexed imme- 
diately to the root. A preceding soft or aspirate, however, 
must change at the same time into the corresponding middle 
letter. Thus we have xpv8dny, from xpvrrw (root xpup), 
“‘ secretly ;” awAéydnv, from xAéKxe (root wAex), “in a@ twisted 
manner or form;” ovddAnBdnv, from ovAdAayBave (root 
ovAAnf), “ taken together.” 

7. Lastly, from some prepositions, also, adverbs are formed, 
which serve to denote place, and which all terminate in o; 
as, avo (from ava), “above ;” kato, “below;” Ew, “ with 
out ;” eiow, “within;” xpoce, “ onward.” This w belongs 
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also to some other adverbs; as, ddve, “ suddenly ;” ovrw, 
“thus;” oxiow, “behind ;” woppe, “far.” 

8. Besides these, there are yet many adverbs whose deri- 
vation does not admit of being accurately pointed out, and 
which are partly obsolete adjective forms; as, wAyoiov, 
“near ;” onpepov, “ to-day ;” avptov, “ to-morrow ;” ayxov, 
“near ;” opov, “at the same time ;” etxn, “in vain ;” dex7, 
“in a twofold manner ;” and partly genuine adverbs, with 
the terminations a, as, ¢,€, of, ov, Te; a8, KapTa, “very ;” 
mé\as, “near ;” peyadwori, “ greatly ;” éxet, “ there ;” wot, 
“whither ;?? wov, “ where;” wore, “when,” &c. . 

9, Under the head of adverbial particles, the a (before a 
vowel av) must be especially noticed. It is of three kinds : 
(l.) a, privative, which carries with it the force of a negation ; 
as, asodos, “ unwise ;” avudpos, “without water ;” (2.) a, in- 
tensive, which strengthens the meaning ; as, a&vAos, “ much- 
wooded ;” (3.) a,denoting union; as, aAoyos, “ @ consort.” 

10. The followmg also occur frequently in the Poets, and 
denote increase, &c. 


apt; as, aptdyAos, “ very conspicuous.” 
Bov; as, BovBpworts, “ voracious.” 

Boe; as, Bornxvos, “ shouting aloud.” 
da; as, dacxtos, “ thickly-shaded.”’ 
ept; as, eprBpeuys, ‘‘ loud-roaring.” 
Ca; as, Caxoros, “ furious.” 

Aa, as, Aduayos, “ valiant.” 

At; as, AcAatouar, “ I desire earnestly.” 


NEGATIVE PARTICLES. 


I. There are in Greek two simple negative particles, with 
which all other negations are compounded, ov and py. 
The former of these becomes ovx before a vowel that has 
the soft breathing, and ov before a vowel that is aspirated. 
The Attics, also, for greater emphasis, sometimes write oui. 
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2. From these two negatives, ov and uy, are formed all 
the other modes of negation in Greek; such as, ovde, ove, 
OvdEIS, OVTOTE, OUTWKOTE, ovVOauwS, Ovdauo’, pNde, MITE, 
pndets, &e. 

3. Although the English language possesses only one 
expression for both of these particles, yet between the use 
of ov and wy in Greek a definite and important distinction 
obtains. 

4. In general, this distinction is correctly designated by 
saying that ov denies positively and directly, but that 47, on 
the contrary, denies conditionally or prohibitively, Hence. 
ov is used to deny a thing itself; 7, on the contrary, to 
deny the supposition of a thing. 

5. Hereupon is founded the following general rule: ov 
stands as a negative particle in an independent proposition, 
and in all cases, likewise, where an idea is negatived in and 
by itself: 7, on the contrary, denies in conditional propo- 
sitions, whether they appear as really dependent, or the 
dependence lies merely in the imagination, as in conditional 
and assumed cases. 

6. The following remarks will lead to a right application 
of this rule in single cases:— - 


1. A whole and independent proposition, whether 
pronounced as an absolute assertion or as an opinion 
and view, or as a question, can be negatived only by 
the particle ov. Thus, Ovx ayabov 4 woAvKoipavia, 
“ The government of the many is not a good thing.” 
OvK ay ayareony kaAetoOar axtoros, “I would not 
like to be called faithless.” ‘Fi yap ov wapectiv; 

- “ Why, then, is he not present ?” 

11. My, on the contrary, appears as a negation after 
all particles expressing condition, supposition, and 
intention ; as, Ei py opOiws Aéyw, cov epyov Edéyyxer, 
“If I do not speak correctly, it is your part to 
prove it.” 
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m1. My is used after relatives, and with participles 
when these likewise express a condition; as, Tis de 
dovvae Sivarat érépp & my avros eye; “ Who can 
give a thing to another, if he has it not himself?” 

Here @ ovx avros éyec would mean, “ that which he 

has not himself.” So, also, ‘O py morevor, “If a 

person does not believe.” But ‘O ov xicrevov, “ One 

who does not believe.” 
1v. My is used with infinitives, whether they be depen- 
dent upon a verb or accompanied by the article ; as, 
‘Avayky tovro py wore’ “It ts necessary not to do 
this.” Tod py wecoOnvai pot airioy oot Tay KaKov' 
“Your not being persuaded by me, is to you the 
source of these evils.” 

M;, always stands with the imperative, as also with 
the subjunctive when it is used instead of the impera- 
+ tive, and with the optative when it indicates a wish ; 

as, My apatre rovro, My rovro dpaons, “Do not do 
this”? And again, My rovro yévoito! “May this 
never be!” 

vi. Every purpose implies a conception in the mind of 
some one or other; and therefore «7, not ov, follows 
iva, owes, Oppa; as, LoAwy amednuyoe érea déxa va 
on my Tiva TOY vopeY avayKxacby Avoa, Tov eBeTo' 
“ Solon absented himself from home for the space of 
ten years, in order that he might not be compelled to 
rescind any one of the laws which he had enacted.” 


< 


7. Two negatives generally strengthen the negation; and 
do not destroy each other, as in Latin. 

8. This rule may be expressed more fully, as follows: 
When to a sentence already made negative, other qualifica- 
tions of a more general kind are to be added, such as some- 
times, some one, somewhere, &c., these are all commonly 
subjoined in the form of words compounded with the same 
negative particles; as, Ovx éxoinoe rovro ovdapov ovdeis, 
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“ No one anywhere did this.” And in the same manner, to 
the negation of the whole is subjoined the negation of the 
parts; as, Ov divarat ovr ev Aéyety, oUF Ev Trotery Tors Pidovs’ 
“ He can neither speak well of, nor do good to, his friends.” 

9. In some phrases, both the particles ov and ju are united; 
as, ov @y, and wy ov. In this combination, as in all other 
cases, ov denies objectively, and jj subjectively. Hence ov 
sy implies the idea of no apprehension being entertained 
that a thing will take place; s ov, on the contrary, the idea 
of an apprehension being entertained that a thing will not 
take place. Hence are derived the following observations: 


1. Ov py is an intensive and emphatical negation, 
and indicates the imagination of a thing which 
should not and must not take place; as, Ov mq 
duoperys ever pido’ “ That thou wilt not (I expect) 
be ill-inclined towards thy friends ;” that is, “ Be nol 
ill-inclined towards thy friends.” And again, ‘AM 
ovror €& Euov ye uy paOns rode’ “ Yet never (must 
thou expect) that thou wouldst learn this from me;” 
that is, “ Yet never shouldst thou learn this from me.” 

11. My ov, in dependent propositions, when the verb of 
the principal proposition is either accompanied by 4 
negation or contains a negative idea in itself, destroy 
each other, and are often to be translated by “ that.” 
Thus, Ovx apvovpat py ov yevéeobar “ I do not deny 
that it has taken place.” And again, WetOoua yap 0 
TOTOUTOY OvdeY WOTE MH OU KAAGS Bavety* “ For I am 
persuaded, that there will nothing happen to me 8 
bad, but that I shall dte nobly.” 

m1. In independent propositions, on the contrary, #7 
ov is used in combination with the subjunctive, t0 
express negative assertions with less positiveness and 
strength; and is to be translated by “indeed not,’ 
“ perhaps not,” and explained by the addition of aa 
omitted verb, as opa, or the like. Thus, ’AAAa p7 


amt 
fe.- 


ae 


10, B 
7 tives also destroy each other when they belong to different 
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UK 1 ddaxrov 4 dpery “* But virtue may, perhaps, be 
Glthing not to be taught.” Literally, “ But see 


"Whether virtue may not be,” &c.; the verb Spa being 


Supplied. 


esides the case of uj od mentioned above, two nega- 


verbs ; as, Ovdév éoriy 0 tt ovy Urécyeto’ “ He promised 
every thing :”’ literally, “ There is nothing that he did not 
promise.” 

11. As compounded with the negation ovx, the particle 
ovxevy may also find a place here. This particle, used by 
the Greeks both in questions and in direct propositions, admits 
of different ‘Yranslations; and is also differently accented, 
being sometimes written ovcovy, and sometimes ovxovy. The 
following is to be remarked as essential concerning it :-— 

1. In interrogative propositions, when the particle 


Il. 


ce 


signifies not therefore ?—is it not so?—not? it is 
always to be accented ovxouv, because ovx must here 
be significantly and emphatically heightened. Thus, 
OvKcouy yéAus ndioros ets ExOpovs yeAqv; “Is it not, 
then, the sweetest laughter, to laugh at one’s enemies?” 
In direct propositions, ovxovy is either to be trans- 
lated “therefore not,” “yet not ;” or else it stands 
at the beginning of the proposition as a mere em- 
phatical expression for the simple ov, and is to be 
translated by “therefore,” “‘ consequently ;” as, Xv 
TouTO Eroinoas, ovKouy éywrye, “ Thou hast done this ; 
therefore not I.” In this case, the accentuation is 
generally given as ovxovy. Strictly considered, how- 
ever, the idea of negation does not vanish in ovxovr, 
even where it is to be translated by “therefore ;” but 
the particle is there, also, properly an interrogative 
one. Thus the following sentence: Ovxovy, orav 37 
uy ove, reravconat, “ Therefore, when I am 
unable, I shall desist,” is equivalent to “ Is it not 
80? when I am unable, I shall desist ?” 
K3 
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CONJUNCTIONS, &c. 


AAAA. 

1, ’AAAd is an adversative conjunction, and answers generally to 
the English “but.” From this meaning arise others, however; sach 
as, ‘well, then,” “therefore ;” in which case aAAc is generally elliptical. 
Thus, ar’ %o6, ors Eee Tovd” ovras’ “ Well, then, know that this 
will be so”? Supply ovx avriornoe, or the like: “J will not oppor, 
but, on the contrary, know,” &c. §o, in the following passage of 
Xenophon, it occurs in four different senses, all of which may be 
traced, by means of ellipses, to the primitive meaning of “bui:” 
*AAAG ma AL, &n, ode abrés éAxerOar pds we BobAopat, GdAG ce 
ampos éuée TopevecOar. "AAAA wopedoouat, epy, pdvov tarodéxou. "AAN 
trodéboual we, pn’ edv pH Tis ptAwrépa cov &vdov % ©“ * Nay, ir 
deed,’ repli-d Socrates, ‘I do not wish to be dragged unto you, but yo 
to come to me. * Well, then,’. said Theodota, ° I will come; do yo 
only receive me” ‘Why, I will receive you,’ replied Soorates, ‘if 
there be not some one dearer than you within.’ ””. 

2. "AANA yap. In this combination, ydp introduces a reason for 
the opposition, &C., expressed by aAAd. the, "ANAG yap Kpéovra 
Aeloow, walbaw Tods TaperTaras Adyous’ “ But I will check what I 
am at present saying, for I see Creon.” Sometimes, however, the 
reference is more latent, and a clause is to be supplied between aA 
and yap from what precedes. Thus, in Plato, Rep. 2. p.336, we 
have, ’AAAa yap év qdov dixnv Sdcouev: where we must repeat, from 
the previous clause, obx aljmsor awadAdkouev. “ But we shall not 
escape unharmed, for we shall render atonement in Hades.’ Yn may 
instances, the reference in aAAa ydp is to be supplied by some gene- 
ral remark ; such as, “* But this was not at all surprising, for ;” “ But 
this was impossible, for,” &e. 

3. "AAN’ ovv ye. These particles are often joined together ; inas 
much as, along with the opposition, a consequence of what has pre 
ceded is also expressed. Thus,’AAA ovv ToUTOY ye Tov xpovoY HT TOV 
Gndis frouat’ ** Yet (GAA) I shall, for this reason (ovv), now at least 
(ye) be less disagreeable.” 

4. When juincn with ovde, it alsa: Sov the sense; as, AAA’ ode 
weipacouat, * Nay, I will not even try.” Frequently, in this cot 
struction, od pdvov ov is to be supplied in what precedes ; as, in the 
present instance, we may say, “ I will not only not do so, but I will 
not even try.” 

5. In Gand rot, the particle ro: strengthens the force of GAAg; 
“but, indeed ;” “why, that indeed;” “why, as for that,” &c. Thus, 
"AAN 36 Tor “ Why, that is a pleasant thing enough.” 
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AN. 

1. The particle dv, for which the epic writers use xé or xév, can- 
not well be expressed by any corresponding particle in English, but 
only gives to a sentence an air of uncertainty and mere possibility. 
It is employed, therefore, to modify or strengthen the subjunctive 
and optative; and is also employed with the indicative, i in order to 
impart to it more or less of uncertainty. 

2. This particle commonly stands after one or more words in a 
clause, and is thus distinguished from the dy which is formed by 
contraction from édv. This latter particle dv usually begins a clause, 
and has the meaning of “‘ if,” &c. The Attic prose writers usually 
change it into 7v; the Attic Poets always. 

3. The particle éav, “ if,” is compounded of the conditional ef and 
the dv mentioned in the first paragraph. 

4. The dv first mentioned is frequently put twice, sometimes 
-even thrice, in a clause or sentence. In some cases, where the dv 
occurs twice, one of these particles attaches itself to a finite verb, 
and the other to a participle or infinite ; as, ‘Opavres dv éxpyoavro av’ 
“* If they had seen, they would have used.” Many cases occur, how- 
ever, where this explanation will not answer, and where the second 
or repeated dv must be regarded as brought in merely to indicate 

more plainly the idea of uncertainty intended to be expressed. Thus, 
"AAAG Kav evtawro dv yevéoOar “ But they might, panels have 


wished it to happen.” 
APA. 


1. The primary power of dpa is that of deducing consequences 
from premises; and hence it has usually the signification of “ there- 
fore.’ It is regularly employed, therefore, in the conclusion of syl- 
logisms; as, Ei ydp eiot Bapol, eiot nat Oeot’ aAAd piv eiot Bopot’ 
eiotv dpa cai Oeot’ “ Forif there are altars, there are also gods. But 
there certainly are altars; therefore there are gods too.” When 
joined with ei, ef 47, or édv, it signifies “if, then,” “ if, indeed,” or, 
more probably, “consequently.” Hence it serves for an emphatic 
asseveration, as if founded on an inference. 

2. Different from this is the adverb dpa, which is an interroga- 
tive particle, like the Latin num or utrum. Thus, Apa xavadnAov 
& PovAoua Aéyeww; “Is, then, what I wish to say, evident?” When 
a negative answer is expected, it has generally the particle my 
attached to it. Thus, Edy 3¢ cov mpooxatnyopyoe, ort did To aya- 
ofa: avrov, Kat edvoikas eyets Kpos abrov, apa py StiaBGAAeo Gat ddEets 
unr euod; “ But if I shall still further allege against you, that, in 
consequence of your admiration of him, you feel also well disposed 
towards him, will you, on that account, think that you are slandered by 
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me?” If we wish to express the Latin nonne, it is done by dp’ ov, 
and sometimes even -by dpa alone. 

3. The interrogative dpa is placed first in a clause or sentence ; 
but the dpa first mentioned stands always after one or several words, 
and even at the close of a proposition. 


PAP. 

1. Tap, “ for,” never stands at the beginning of a proposition or 
clause; but, instead of it, xat yap is used at the beginning, like etenim 
in Latin. In Greek, the proposition, of which that with ydp assigns 
the cause, is often omitted; inasmuch as it is easily understood, and 
is passed over by the speaker in the vivacity of discourse. Thus, in 
the answer so common in Plato, we have” Eor: ydp ove, “ (Certainly) 
for so tt is.” So it is often used in questions, because an additional — 
member may always easily be supposed ; as, for example, “ J know,”” 
* 7 believe,” “ I cannot doit,” &c. Thus, Hom. Od. 10.501: *Q Kipxy, 
ris yap rabryy d86v Hyeuoveboa; “ O Circe! (I cannot go thither), 
Sor who will guide me on this way?” By the frequency of this kind 
of interrogative use, it gradually lost its proper force, and came to be 
employed simply to strengthen a question, like the Latin nam in 
quisnam. 

2. In such expressions as xai yap, aAAG yap, &ec., the former par- 
ticle indicates an omission of something, for which ydp assigns a 
cause; and hence xat ydp, when closely translated, means, “and (no 
wonder,) for ;” “ and (this was natural,) for,’ &c. So.in dAAd yap, 
we must say, when rendering literally, “ but (this was impossible, ) 
for; “but (this happened otherwise,) for,” &c. The context will 
always, of course, suggest the proper ellipsis. 


rE. 

1. Te, an enclitic particle, emphatically heightens the word which 
it follows above the rest of the clause, and thus strengthens the idea 
_ of the same. It is frequently joined to pronouns, particularly per- 
sonal ones ; as, éywye, “ I, at least,” “I, for my part.” It is often, 
too, put in combination with other particles, from which it usually 
stands separated by one or more words; as, ye dy, “ really,” “ cer- 
tainly ;” yé rot, “ at least,” “ however.” 

2. Generally, also, ye is used in rejoinders and answers, either to 
confirm or restrict; and likewise in exhortations, to render them 
more impressive. But, in English, it often happens that the sense 
of ye, in its various combinations, can only be indicated by heighten- 
ing the tone of the word to which it refers. 
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AE. 

1. The particle dé is always placed after one or more words in a 
clause, and properly signifies “uz,” both as distinguishing and op- 
posing. Very often, however, it serves to mark a transition from 
one proposition to another; and, generally speaking, every proposi- 
tion which has no other conjunction at its commencement takes this 
de, whether it be really opposed to the preceding or not, particularly 
in enumerations. In such cases, therefore, it generally remains un- 
translated in English. In the ancient form of the language, especially 
in Homer, it often stands for “and”; and it is also used, on some 
occasions, in the old Poets, to explain what goes before, in which 
cases it answers to yap, “ for.” 

2. The principal use of dé, however, is its opposition to uév. The 
opposition in which one member of a sentence stands to another can 
be stronger or slighter. The Greeks in both cases use wev and de, 
for connexion; but in English, we can only employ the particles 
“indeed” and ‘‘ but” to designate the stronger opposition; and hence 
we are often deficient in definite expressions for the Greek uéev and 
sé, which we then translate, sometimes by “ and,” “also”; sometimes 
by “ partly—partly,” “as well—as also,” &c. 

3. When ev is put in the first member of a sentence, the thought 
necessarily turns to an opposite member with dé. Several cases 
nevertheless occur where, with uev preceding, the expected dé does 
not actually occur; namely, either (1) the antithesis to the mem- 
ber formed with yuev expressly exists, but declares itself so clearly by 
the position and subject that dé can be omitted. This is chiefly the 
case when temporal and local adverbs are used, which stand in a 
natural opposition between themselves; as, évravOa and éxel, rpa- 
rov and ére:ra, &c. Or (2) the antithesis lies only in the mind, 
but is not expressly assigned in the discourse. This is chiefly the 
case when personal and demonstrative pronouns are used at the be- 
ginning of a proposition, in combination with uév; as, Eyo peév tpo- 
fonuat’ “I have formed the resolution” (another probably not). Kat 
Tavra weév 34 ro.avra’ “ These things are so circumstanced” (but others 
differently). Or (3) the antithesis is indicated by another particle ; ; 
as, dAAa, avrdp, avre, &c. 

“H. 

1. The primary use of 4 is disjunctive, and its sense is “or.” 
Next to its disjunctive use is that connected with doubt or delibera- 
tion, where it has the meaning of “ whether—or ;” as, Meppnpitev, 
Gye "Atpeidny évapitor, #e xoAov watceev’ “ He pondered, whether 
he should slay Atrides, or calm his wrath.” — 
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2. The particle % is also frequently used in a question, when a 
preceding and indefinite question is made more definite ; as, Tis ow 
sot awoxptverrars 5 veeraros; “ Who, then, will answer me? the 
youngest2’? Even in its interrogative sense, however, this particle 
still retains, in fact, its disjunctive meaning; as will be apparent if 
we supply, as an ellipsis, before it, “ 4m I wrong in my conjecture 3” 
Thus, in the passage just quoted, we may say, “ 4m I wrong in my 
surmise, or is it the youngest 2?” 

*H. 

1. The primary and true sense of 4 is that of affirmation. It is 
explained, therefore, by dvrws, aAnOas, “in reality,” “in truth.” 
Its affirmation, however, affects whole sentences or propositions; 4, 
7H uéya Oadya 7d3° dOarpotow dpGuar “ Assuredly, I see in this a 
great wonder for the eyes.” 

2. In the combination 7 ydp, it is remarkable that the former 
particle affects the latter. This happens because ydp is always 
subjunctive particle; and thus 7 is confirmatory of the causal signif- 
cation of ydp; as in Priam’s words (Ji. 22. 532), where, after giving 
orders to keep the city gates open for the reception of his routed 
forces, he adds the reason, °*H ydp "AyiAAeuvs éyyus Sde KAovewy’ “ For 
see! too surely is Achilles near throwing all things into confusion!” 
So Calchas (Ji. 1.78) gives a reason for bespeaking the protection of 
Achilles: *H ydp diouat &v3pa yoAwodguev, x.7.A. “For I assuredly 
do think that I shall make that man angry,” &c. 

3. In the combination 4 vrov, the particle 7 is affirmative, and ro 
conjectural; and hence the two, when combined, express a degree of 
probability bordering on certainty. They do not, however, coalesce 
into one word; for if they did, 7 would have the acute accent. We 
must render 7 rou by, “in all probability,” “ doubtless,” “unless I am 
wery much mistaken,” &c. 

é KAI, 

1. As particles for uniting together the members of a proposition, 
the Greeks make use of xat and the enclitic re; the use and distinc- 
tion of which are pointed out in the following observations :— 

2. Kai and ve serve for the simple union: both of single ideas and 
of entire parts of a sentence. The connexion by ve is more usual in 
the elder and poetic language than in Attic prose ; and, generally, this 
particle is not merely put once between the two ideas to be connected, 
but joined to each of the connected parts; as, [larip dvdpav Te Seay 
re, ‘ The father of both gods and men.” This connexion by te—Té 
occurs with Attic prose writers only in the union of strongly -opposed 
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ideas; as, Dépetv xpy TA Te Satuovia avaryxales, TE Te AWS TGV WoAepicv 
‘avipeles’ “ We must bear the dispensations of the gods ae a matter 
of necessity, and the inflictions of our foes with a spirit of manly re- 
sistance.” With Homer, however, frequently, and with the Attic 
Poets rarely, re—ve are used in the union of kindred ideas. If more 
than two ideas are connected, Homer proceeds with the repetition of 
ve; as, in J/.1.177: Ale yap rot eps Te piAn, woAepot Te, paxat Te: 
or, after having several times repeated re, then uses xaf; as, Od. 3. 
413, seq. Exéppav re, Xrpatios re, Mepoeds +’, Apnrds re, xai avti- 
Geos Opacuundns ; or interchangeably re, xai, re. 

3. The particles re xai connect’ more closely than the simple xai, 
and are chiefly used when ideas are to be represented as united in one 
supposition. Hence this kind of combination is also chiefly used 
when opposite ideas are to be assigned as closely connected; as, 
xXpyoTo! Te Kat Tovnpoi.—aya0a re wat xaxd. For this reason we 
say G&AAws te xai (both in other respects and also), “ particularly 
also,” “ especially”; because ZAAws already expresses a natural and 
strong antithesis to that which follows. 

4. The combination xai—xai, “as well—as,” “ both—and,” can 
only be adopted when the combined ideas are of different kinds, but 
never in those which are perfectly homogeneous. Hence several 
substantives can always be connected by xai—xai; as, amwé«revav 
Kat Tatdas xat yuvatkas. Butin the case of adjectives, only those 
which contain nothing homogeneous in their idea; as, avOpdwrous 
etpyoets Kat aya0ous, at Kaxovs, OF Kat wévyTas Kat wAougious, and 
the like; not wdAt wai peyadAn cat roAvavOpwros, but peyaAy Te 
Kat ®WoAvdvOpwrros. 

ITIEP. 

Tlep is an enclitic, and in signification closely allied to ye. It de- 
notes, conformably to its derivation from wept, comprehension or 
inclusion, and hence, like ye, it is employed to strengthen single 
ideas. It very frequently enters into combination with relative 
pronouns, as also with temporal, causal, and conditional particles, to 
confirm their signification. The sense of this particle is generally, 
as in the case of ye, indicated in English merely by a stronger into- 
nation of the word; although it may frequently also be translated by 
“very,” “ever.” In combination with a particle we often translate 
it by “ although,” or “ how much soever.? Thus: Aéyet, amrep Aéyet, 
dixasa ttavra’ “ He says all, whatever he does say, justly.” Mare od 
TOvd, aya0ds wep édv, AToaipeo Kotpnv’ “ Nor do thou, excellent though 
thou art, deprive him of the virgin; i.e. be thou never so excellent, 
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however excellent thou art. Ei@vs wopeterat xpos Kapow grep exer. 
“ He proceeds straighiway unio Cyrus, just as he was.” 


: TIQz. 

1. The particle ras, when circumfiexed, is interrogative, and sig- 
nifies “how?” The combination wis ydp is employed as an em- 
phatic negative, “not at all.” Thus, ras’ yap womow; “ L will not 
do it at all,” literally, “ for how shall I do tt?” In the same way 
Kai was is used; as, xai was ocmma; “I cannot be silent,” literally, 
“and how am I to be silent 2” 

2. Asan enclitic, was signifies “ somehow,” “in some degree,” &C.; 
as, ZAAes wes, “in some other way ;” O86 wes, “ somehow thus,” &e. 
‘2x. 

1. The particle cs is sometimes used for va, to denote a purpose; 
as, ds deftwpev, “in order that we may shew.” Occasionally, as in 
the case of fva, the word is omitted, the purpose of which is to be 
expressed ; as, ‘Qs 3° dAnOf Aéyw, KGAet por Tous paprupas’ “ But 
that thou mayst see that I speak the truth, call for me the witnesses.” 

2. It is also used for é7:, with the meaning of “ that”; as, Aé- 
yovres, is éxelvds ye ov ToAeuet TH TWoAer “ Saying, that he does 
not make war upon the city.” 

3. It is also used with the meaning of “as,” which is its more 
ordinary acceptation. Sometimes the Tragic writers repeat the word 
that precedes «is when signifying “as”; and this is done when the 
speaker, from unpleasant recollections, does not choose to be more 
precise. Thus, “OAwAev as OAwAev, “ He has perished as he hos 
perished ;”’ i.e. he has perished; no matter how. 

4. With the acute accent, it is used in the sense of ovras, and 
then stands at the beginning of propositions. This usage is very 
frequent in Homer ; as, ds eirév. We must be careful, however, 
not to confound s for ovrws, with cs changed to a> because followed 
by an enclitic, nor with as placed after a word on which it depends 
and receiving in consequence the tone or accent; as, Beds as, “as a 
a 99 

. It is often used in exclamations, with the signification of “ how”; 
. i “b, oe parapilopev ! ** How happy we deem you!” Bporois 
Epwres ws Kaxov péya! “ How great an evil is love to mortals!” On 
this is founded the use of cs with optatives, in the sense of the Latin 
utinam, “I wish ;” as, “Qs wf dpen “Exrop xreivar! “Would that 
Hector had slain me !” literally, “ How Hector ought to have slain me!” 


\ 
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&. It is put, like Sr:, before superlative adjectives and adverbs, and 
xtrlgthens the meaning ; as, ds Téxtora, “ as quickly as possible.” 

7. In many cases, &s came to be regarded as nothing more than a 
mere strengthening particle; and hence we have the idioms, as 
GAnbas, “truly; ds arexvas, “ entirely,” &c. 

8. It is often used in limiting propositions with the infinitive ; as, 
@s cixdcat, as far as one may conjecture ;” cs uotye Soneiv, “ as 
Sar as appears to me at least ;” cs eiretv, “ 80 to speak.” 

9. It is frequently found in this same sense with prepositions fol- 
lowing ; as, cs am duparev, “ to judge by the eye 3” cs ent TO TOAD, 
"* for the most part.” Hence it is often used in comparisons; as, 
“Amorov Ts ®ARO0s Aéyerat awoAécbat, ws Wpds TO MéeyeOos THs 
Tehews” “ An incredible number are said to have perished, in propor- 
tion to the size of the city.” 

10. It is elegantly joined to participles in the genitive absolute ; 
and the participle must then be rendered, in English, by a tense of 
the verb; as, ‘Qs ratrys ris xdpas éxuvpwrarns ovens’ * Because 
this place was the most secure.” Sometimes, also, it.is connected 
with the accusative or dative of the participle. In these construc- 
tions with the participle, whether in the genitive, dative, or accusa- 
tive, it has the force of as, since, because, inasmuch as, as if, &c. 

_ 11. It also has the meaning of “‘ when,” as a particle of past time ; 
Qs, ws 86 FAG, “but when he came.” And sometimes, also, the 
Rorce of “ while.” | 

12. With numerals it signifies “ about ;” as, os recoapaxovTa, 
“* about forty;” o> rpia h rérrapa orddia, “ about three or four 
wtadia.”” 

13. It is sometimes put, especially by Attic writers, instead of 
the preposition eis, rpés, or éwi. In truth, however, the preposition 
in such instances must always be regarded as understood, while ds 
retains in translation nothing of its original meaning. It must be 

_ ‘Temarked, however, that «<x, when put for eis, mpos, or et, is gene- 
rally found with persons, and seldom with inanimate things. The 
primitive meaning of cs mpos, obs eis, Kc., is “ as towards,” “ as to,” 
and the particle serves to indicate that the preposition must not be 
taken in a strict and definite sense. Hence, when ds alone appears, 
with the preposition understood, it always implies that the approach 
is made with some degree of timidity or reverence. Thus, ds Tovs 

Devis,“unto the gods; cs Tov BactAéa, “to the king.” In this 

Yi the reason why «is is seldom ever construed in this way with the 

uames of places or things, but generally with animate objects, 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


I. Prepositions, in Greek, govern the genitive, dative, or 
accusative. Some govern only one case, others two cases, 
and others, again, three; as follows: 


GENITIVE ONLY. 
‘Avri, “Awo, "Ex or ’EE, and Ipo. 


DarTIVE ONLY. 
"Ey and Sw». 


ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 
Eis or ’Es. 


GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
Aca, Kara, and ‘Yrép. 


Dative anp ACCUSATIVE. 
a a 
Ava. 


Genitive, Dative, AND ACCUSATIVE. 
Apgi, “Eat, Mera, Tapa, Tlept, pos, “Yo. 


II. We will now proceed to illustrate, by examples, the 
force of each; arranging them according to the cases which 
they respectively govern. 


I. Prepositions governing the 
GENITIVE. 

1. The fundamental idea of the genitive is that of separa- 
tion or abstraction, of going forth, from, or out of any 
thing. 

2. The prepositions, therefore, that are combined with 
the genitive carry with them the general meaning of pro- 
ceeding from something ; though, strictly speaking, the ideas 
of, out of, and from, lie primarily in the genitive case itself. 
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"Avi. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition was “ against,” 
“ contrary to.”? It has lost, however, its original signification, except 
in the case of compounds; as, avrirarrecv, “to place over against ;” 
avriAéyerv, “ to contradict.” 

2. The secondary meanings of avri, deducible from the primitive 
meaning, are, “ instead of,” “for’’; and refer to the relations of ex- 
change, purchase, value, &c., where the objects referred to are sup- 
posed to be set opposite or over againgt each other, and their re- 
spective value thus estimated. Hence we have the following exam- 
ples: dotAos avri BaoiAdus, “a slave instead of a king ;” avd’ av, 
“for which reasons” (on which account). 


"And. 

1. The leading meaning of this preposition is “from,” and it has 
reference either to place, time, or the assigning of the origin or cause 
ofa thing. I. The relation of place; as, awd yOovos, “from the. 
ground ;” ad tarnev, “from on horseback.” II. The relation of 
time ; as, yevéoOat aw deirvou, “ to have done supper” (to be from 
supper); wivey awd Tod ocriov, “ to drink just after eating” (to drink 
from eating). ILI. The assigning of the origin or cause; a8, amd 
 Sxacootyys, “from a love of justice ;” wépvev an’ apyupéoto Btoro, 
“he slew him by means of a silver bow; of amo ths oroas, “ the 
Stoics” (the philosophers from the porch); of awd TWlAdrevos, “ the 
Platonics,” &c. : 

2. It must be borne in mind, that when avo refers to place, it 
denotes the place at or near which any one was; whereas the place 
within is expressed by éx. 

"Ex or EE. 

1. "Ex (before a vowel é&) has for its leading signification, “ oud of,” 
“from”; and serves to indicate a choice out of several objects, or to 
denote a whole consisting of many parts. It may be viewed, like 
ano, under the three relations of place, time, and the assigning of 
origin and cause. I, The relation of place; as, éx tys wéAeas, 
** out of the city,”? which presupposes that one has been in the city, 
whereas ao rijs 3wéAews merely implies that one has been near the 
city. II. The relation of time; as, x Tivos xpdvou, “ since a certain 
time ;” é& ov, “ since” (supply xpdvov). III. The origin or cause ; 
as, Ta Ex TaTpos Tpocraxbevra, “ the things commanded by a father ;” 
é€& éuéo, “ through me” (by my means or authority). 

2. The following examples, falling under some one or other of the 
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three relations to which we have just referred, deserve to be noticed: 
éx Oaddrrns, “on the side towards the sea ;” && ew, “at dawn ;” & 
Hucpas, “since it became day ;” éx Trav Coornpwv dope diaAas, “ to 
carry cups suspended to the girdles” (the point of suspension con- 
mencing with or arising out of the girdles); éx rov rodds xpepacat 
ria, “to hang one by the foot ;” éx axiwrpev Sdormopetv, “ to travel 
by means of staves ;°? AauPavew trwov éx Ths ovpas, “to take a horse 
by the tail ;” yeAGv ex trav mpdabev Saxptwv, “ to laugh after tears ;” 
éx TOU éudavods, “ openly ;” éx Tov apavous, “ unawares ;” é& axpoo- 
doxprov, “ unexpectedly.” 


Tpé. 

1. The primitive meaning of xpo is “ before ;” and it may be con- 
sidered under the three relations of place, time, and preference. 
I. The relation of place; as, xpo ZAAwy, “ before others 3” mpo 7° 
Aews, “ before the city”? II. The relation of time; as, Tavra po 
vis Metcrotparov ndtKkias éyévero’ “ These things happened before 
Pisistratus came of age.” III. The relation of preference ; as, Ovdes 
ouTas avdntds éaTiv, OOTIs THAEMOY pd eipnvys aipecrat’ “No one is 
so foolish as to prefer war to peace” (literally, “who makes choice to 
himself of war before peace”); mo woAAod troreta bat, “to value 
highly” (to value before much), &c. 

2.. Hence arise ‘the following examples: udyeoOas mpd twos, “10 
fight for one,” because he who fights for one places himself before 
hint. So, Navyayéev xpd 79s WeAorovvqcou, “ To fight a naval battle 
for the Peloponnesus.” ‘A@Aevetv mpd vaxros auetAiyou, “ To toil on 
account of a cruel king. 


II. Prepositions governing the 
Dative. 

1. The fundamental idea of the dative is directly opposed 
_to that of the genitive; since in the dative the idea of ap- 
proach lies at the basis, or, in other words, jt serves to indi- 
cate the more remote object. | 

2. This general idea of approach branches off into the 
kindred ideas, (1) of wnion or coming together ; (2) of like- 
ness ; (3) of advantage or disadvantage. 


3. The dative also denotes, as consequences of the same . 


general idea, (1) the instrument or means for effecting 
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any thing; (2) the manner ; (3) the cause; (4) a particu- 
lar or defintte time. 
‘Ev, * 

The primary meaning of this preposition is “én,” as indicative of 
place; as, éy rais "AOnvats,. “in Athens 3” év ‘Poun, “in Rome.” 
From this primary use in definitions of places, the following construc- 
tions are derived, which accord in part with the English or Latin 
idiom: I. To denote the person or thing on which, as its substratum, 
the action is performed; as, émideikvuobac &v tive, “ to show in the 
case of a certainone.’ II. Among several; as, év Apyeiots, “ among 
the Argives ; év aBavarots, “ among the immortals.” ITI. év pd8e@ 
eivat, “ to be in fear ;” év dpyg eivat, “ to be in a rage with any one ;” 
ev ainybvais Zyew, “ to be ashamed of;”’ év éAadp@ Trott Oat, “ to make 
light of.” IV. Referring to clothing, array, &c.; as, év piv@ Aéov- 
Tos, “in the skin of a lion ;” év wéArats, axovriots, TdEors dearyovi- 
 Geobat, “ to contend, equipped with shields, spears, bows ;” év orepa- 
vos, “ adorned with chaplets.’ V. Denoting a means or cause on 
which something depends; as, Ta wey wporepov wpaxOévra év GAAats 
ToAAats emioroAats tore’ “ Ye know the things previously done through 
many other letters.” "Ev vopoOérats 6éoOat vopov, “ To enact a law by 
means of the nomotheta,” &c. =. « 


Lov. 

1. The primary meaning of this preposition is “ with,” denoting 
accompaniment ; as, ré7u@ ovv evsaiuovt, “ with a happy lot ;” ctv 
7 elvat, “ to be in company with any one ;” adv Tots "EAAnot uaA~ 
hov ) abv 7 BapBdpe eivat, “to be on the side of the Greeks rather 
than of the barbarian ;?? abv Td o@ aya0G, “to thy advantage ;” ovr 
78 Oe8, “with the assistance of the Deity.” 

2. Hence it also expresses a mean, which, as it were, accompanies 
the effect ; as, Tot xat odv paxas dis woAtv Tpdwv rpddov, ““ Who 
twice, by means of battles, sacked the city of the Trojans.” 


III. Preposition governing the 
| ACCUSATIVE. 

1. The accusative denotes the immediate object upon 
Which the action of a transitive verb is directed. . 
2. All prepositions connected with the accusative denote 
a direction or extension to some point, a stretching, reaching, 
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finishing, completing. Hence they designate particular 
parts of the general relation expressed by the accusative, 
and are added to the same for greater perspicuity and dis- 
tinctness. 
Eis. 

1, The primitive meaning of this preposition is “into ;” as, eis- 
HAOov eis THY WoALv, “ they entered into the city.’ With this is con- 
nected the meaning of “to ;” as, ixerebecv els Tiva, “to come asa 
suppliant to any one.” 

2. With the verbs “to say,” “to show,” the reference or direction 
to the persons, to whom any thing is said or shown, is sometimes con- 
sidered as analogous to an actual motion; and this analogy is ex- 
pressed by eis; as, Of warépes woAAG 34 Kat Kaka Epya arrepjvavto 
cis wavras avOpwmrous’ “ Your fathers exhibited many and honourable 
deeds before all men.” THence it frequently signifies “ with respect 
to ;” a general reference, which in English is often expressed by the 
more definite “on account of,” “in consequence of ;” as, dopeaba 
eZ; 71, “to be alarmed on account of any thing ;” dvaruxeiv es 7% 
“ to be unfortunate on any account 3’? Aodopery Tiva ets Te, “ to blame 
one on any account.” 

3. The idea of a direction or relation lies also at the foundation 
of the following combinations; as, eis amaAAayds xaxdv, “ for a delt- 
verance from evils ;” &Bnoav és avdpetov, “ they displayed valour ;” 
eis ravrov nev, “to be in the same circumstances ;” és TocovTov, 
* s0 far” or “ so much,” &c. 

4. In definitions of time, eis has several meanings. L “Towards ;” 
ag, eis éomépay, * towards evening.” II. Duration; as, eis éviaurov; 
“for a year.’ III. A point of time; as, és 40, “at dawn.” Itis 
joined also frequently with adverbs of time; as, eis awak, “ once ;” 
eis act, “ for ever,” &c. 

5. With numerals, eis sometimes signifies “ aboug ;” as vais 6 
Tas Tetpaxocias, “about four hundred vessels: and sometimes it 
makes them distributive ; as, eis db0, “ bini.” 

6. Frequently the noun which is governed by eis is understood, 
and it is then put with the genitive which is dependent upon that 
noun; as, eis Afyurroio (supply pdov); ets didarxdAwv (supply 
dépara). This is especially the case with the names of deities; 
aa, els "Aprépsdos, “ to Diana’s” (supply iepdv). Soin Latin, Ventu 
est ad Cereris, scil. templum. 
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IV. Prepositions governing the 
GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 


Ard. 

1. The primitive meaning of d:c is “ through.” With the geni- 
tive, this meaning may be considered under two relations: I. Of 
space and time. II. Of cause and means. 

2. I. The relation of space and time; as, 7d &yyos 7AOe did ToD 
Oépaxos, “ the spear went through the corslet ; 3° dAcyou eivat, “ to 
be within a little distance of ;° worapyos 3a wévre oTadiav avapaive- 
pevos, “a river appearing five stadia off; did waxpod xpdvou, “ after 
@ long time ;” 30 évdexdrou éreos, “ eleven years after.’ But fre- 
quently, with ordinals, it expresses the recurrence of an action after 
a certain period of time; as, did tpivou @reos, “ every third year ;” 
3¢ évdrou ereos, * every ninth year.” 

3. I. The relation of cause and means; as, d¢ éavrou, “ by his own 
means ;”” 3¢ ayyéAwv Aéyerv, “ to announce by means of messengers ;” 
dia. TOV SpOarpoov SpGv, “ to see by means of the eyes,” &c. 

4, With THE ACcUSATIVE, di@ is again to be considered under two 
relations: I. The relation of place. II. The relation of cause. 

5. I. The relation of place; as, dia wévriov Ktua ropebec Oa, “ to 
go through the ocean wave ;”? 31d Sépata, “ throughout the mansion.” 
Il. The relation of cause; as, dia rovro, “ on this account ;” 31a Tous 
ev paxopuévous xpivovrat ai udyat, “ battles are decided by those who 
Sight bravely.” . 

Kard. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition denotes a downward 
direction towards an object. Hence we have, in the genitive, xara 
oxorod Totevev, * to shoot at a mark,” because the arrow, proceeding 
in a curve, descends to the mark; xard.xdgpns rhwrretv, “ to strike at 
the head,” i.e. “down against.” Hence is deduced the signification 
“ with respect to,” which frequently, however, may be rendered 
** against.” Thus, xard rivos eiretv, “ to say something with respect 
to any one ;” or, if this be- prejudicial, “ to say something against 
one.” So also, yrevdecOat xara tov Oeov, “ to say something falsely 
of the Deity,” or “ to speak falsely against the Deity.’ On the con- 
trary, méyiorov Kal? tuav eyxmmiov, “ the greatest compliment paid 
you,” literally, “ with regard to you,” “ upon you.” 

2. Kara is used, especially with the genitive, to denote motion from 
above downward, and then answers to the Latin de. Thus: B7 dé «ar 
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OvArAvproto Kapyvev, “he went down from the summits of Olympus ;” 
car’ 6p0aAuav Kéxur’ axAus, “darkness was poured down over his 
eyes ;” xat’ &xpas, “ from the top downward,” speaking of the destruc- 
tion of cities, whereas the Latins say “funditus delere.” Hence, 
KaTad xeipos Vdep diddvat, “to pour water upon the hands ;”? xara yijs 
iévat, “ to go beneath the earth.” 

3. The following phrases are to be noticed: evyeoOat xara Boos, 
“10 vow an ox ;” evyerbat xad’ éxarouBns, “to vow a hecatomb.” In 
such constructions as these, the idea is implied of a vow offered down 
upon (i.e. resting upon) something as its basis. In the following, 
cal’ tepav dudoat, “ to swear by the victim,” the reference is plainer ; 
for the party is supposed, according to the Grecian custom, to touch 
the victim, at the time of making the oath. 

4. Wira THE AccusaTIVE, xara chiefly indicates “as relates to,” 
“ according to.” Thus, Kara rov pavrytou andxpicw' “As regards 
the answer of the oracle.” Ta xatd Maveaviav xai OeuoroxAéa’ * The 
things relating to Pausanias and Themistocles.” 

5. From this general meaning several others are deduced. Thus, 
“on account of ;” as, Kata 76 &8os 7d Aaxedatpoviev’ “ On account 
of his hatred towards the Lacedemonians,” literally, “ in accordance 
with.” Hence it is often put with verbs of motion, in order to show 
the object of them; as, Kara Aninv éxmAdoavres, “ Having sailed out 
in quest of plunder,” literally, “ with reference to.” 

6. Kara is also joined with the accusative, to denote similitude, 
correspondence, suitableness, &c.; as, Iarépa re xai unrépa evphoets 
ov kata MiOpaddrny Kai trav yuvatxa avrov’ “ You will find your 
father as well as mother very different people from Mithradates and 
his wife,” literally, “ not in accordance with.” So also, cat’ éuavrov, 
“‘ of the same kind as myself ;” of xa0’ judas, “ men of our station,” 
“of our character,” and also “ our contemporaries.” And again, with 
comparatives ; as, Me:Cov, ) ear dvOpwmov, voceis’ * You are labour- 
ing under a malady worse than man can bear.” 

7. Kara is likewise joined with the accusative in definitions of 
place; as, xara orparov, “in the army ;”? kar “Apyos, “in Argos ;” 
xara ynv, “ by land; xara tov wAovv, “on the voyage; xata 
Daxainv wer, “ near the city of Phocaa.” Hence, in Homer, xed- 
pevos Kata Supov, “ enraged in soul.” 

8. It also appears in definitions of time; as, xata Tov wéAepor, 
“at the time of (or during) the war ;” xara Tov xara Kpotsov xpdvov, 
“in the time of Cresus.” Hence of xa0’ judas, “ our contemporaries,” 
mentioned in § 6. 
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9. With numerals, cara serves to express the same as the Latin 
distributives. Thus, xa0’ éva, “one by one,” “singly ;’? xa’ erra, 
“seven at a time ;” and without numerals; as, xara pijva, “every 
month ;” «xatr’ eviavrov, “every year ;” Kara wodes, “by cities ;” 
kava xéyas, “ by villages,” &c. 

10. It is often with its case expressed by an adverb in English ; 
8%, xard potpav, “ properly,” “fitly ;” xara puxpov, “ gradually ;” 
kava xparos, “vehemently,” with all one’s might; «ard dda, 
“quickly,” “ immediately,” &c. 

‘Yrép. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is, “ above,” “ over,” 
“beyond.” Thus, d fAsos Swép uav Kat rev aTeyav Topevdpuevos, 
“the sun moving above us and our dwellings ;” swép ToAAGv, “ beyond 
many.” Hence also it is employed in speaking of the sites of towns 
and places on rivers or the sea, because they are higher than it; as, 
Miwyy kat wodis Uwép avrod, “a harbour, and a city upon it.” 

2. From the primitive meaning is deduced that of “for.” “in be- 
half of,” when a person is supposed to go, as it were, in front of or 
beyond another, and occupy a place which the latter would otherwise 
have been compelled to fill; and in this way to act for or in behalf of 
that one. Thus, Over imép ris wéAews, “to saorifice in behalf of the 
tate ;” nayerOat irép Tivos, “ to fight for one 3” Tiscwperv irép Tivos, 
“to punish for one.” Hence dedtrévar iwép rivos, “ to fear for one.” 

3. Connected with this is the meaning “on account of ;” as, 
epidos Seep, “on account of strife ;” aAdyéwv Urep, “on account of 
Sorrows ;”” irép rou py Toiety TO NpooTaTTdopevov, “in order not to 
do what was ordered.” 

4. From the same source arises also the meaning “ for the sake 
of” as used in prayers. Thus, Kai puv iwéep watpos Kai unrépos Kal 
TeKeos Aicoeo’ “ And entreat him for the sake of his father, and mother, 
and Offspring.” 

’. With the accusative, éép has the meaning of “ over,” as in the 
Genitive; as, Semréouer dae Tov ddpov, * they fling it over the house ;”” 
and also the force of “above ;” as, dwép Ta reaoepyxovra érn, “above 
f Orly years.” So, also, dep pdpov, “more than destiny requires,” 
literally, “ above destiny ;” imép Adyov, “ above ali desoription.” 


V. Preposttion governing the 
GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
"Ava. 
Mas primitive meaning of this preposition is directly opposite 
at of xara, and denotes motion upward. Hence its original 
L 
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signification is “up,” “up on,” &c. This, however, seldom occurs, 
and derivative meanings are more commonly found. 

2. ’Ava governs a aye in the Epic and Lyric Poets only ; 3 a8, 
Xpucée ava oxnwrpa, “on the top of a golden sceptre ;” xpuréas av 
trots, “in @ golden chariot,” carrying with it the idea of being 
mounted on high; evdec 3° ava oxadmwre@ Ards aeros, “ the eagle sleeps 
* the sceptre of Jove,” i.e. on the top of the ares Gvad vavoiy, 

“in ships,” i.e. up on ships. 

3. Elsewhere it governs the accusative, and expresses, 1. A dura- 
tion or continuance, both of time and space; as, ava Tov moAepov 
tourov, * throughout this whole war,” i.e. up along this whole war; 
ava wGcav Hpuépav, “ daily ;” ava daua, “ throughout the mansion.” 

4. With numerals it makes them distributive; as, ava wévre, 
*‘ five.at a time ;” ava wévre mapacayyas Tis nuepas, “ five parasangs 
each day.” 

VI. Prepositions governing the 
Genitive, Dative, AND ACCUSATIVE. 
"Audi. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ aronnd,” 
“ about,” “round about.” 

2. With THE GENITIVE, audi has.its primitive meaning; as, o 
audi rats oikover THs ToALos, “ who dwell around this city :” with 
this same case, also, it has the signification of “ concerning,”’ which it 
‘ghares with wepé; as, ’Arrorépropat évvuxov oYrev, Gv wept matdos Eo, 
audi MoAvkeivys re pidns Ovyarpés, 8c’ dvetpov efdov’ “ I turn me with 
horror from the nocturnal vision, which I saw in dreams concerning 
my son, and concerning my beloved daughter Polyxena.” 

3. Wits THE Dative it signifies “about,” in answer to the ques- 
tion “where?” even when the whole thing is not covered; as, apdi 
WAevpais paoyadiornpas Bade, “fling the broad bands of tron around 
his sides ;” iSpdcet pév rev TeAauov audi o7nbecor, “ the strap shall 
be moist with perspiration around the breast of each one.” 

4. Sometimes the case which is governed by the preposition does 
not express the thing ubout which something else is, but that which 
is about the latter; as, aut qwupi orhoat tpiroda, “ to set the tripod 
on the fire, so that the latter blazes around it ;” audi KAddots eCecbat, 
“ to sit surrounded with boughs.” Hence, when a place is only gene- 
rally expressed; as, 7prme 3° aud’ avro, “he fell beside him ;” audi 
TpaTvélas Kpéa dtedadcavro, “ they divided the flesh around the table,” 
i.e. the table where several sat, consequently in different places; 
audi divats Evpirou, “near the eddies of the Euripus.” 


— 
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5. It has also with the dative. the signification of “ concerning ;” 
whence are deduced the kindred meanings, “ on account of,” “ about,” 
“through,” &c. Thus: Tovs pev Arpedav xara, rous 3 aud’ 'Odvace?™ 
“* Some against the Atride, and some about Ulysses.” Toigd’ audi 
yuvatnt roAvv xpovoy GAyea waoxew’ “ To suffer woes for a long time 
about such a woman.” Hence ayugi répPet, “ through fear.” 

6. WITH THE ACCUSATIVE aygi denotes “ about,” in answer to the 
questions “ where 2” and “ whither 2” as, aowid’ audi Bpaytova Kov- 
gitwv, “ wieldiny lightly the shield about his arm;” audi Wrapa0ov 
éxBeBAnobat, “‘ to be cast out into the sand,” so that the sand surrounds 
the body ; augi re exe, “ to concern one’s self about anything.” 

7. Augi frequently stands in this sense with the accusative, not 
to signify a surrounding, but only to denote a place generally. Thus, 
"Audi te doru Epsouev ipa Seotow' “ We offer sacrifices to the gods 
throughout the whole city,” i.e. all around throughout the city. So 
appt Opyenv, “ anywhere in Thrace,” i.e, in the whole of Thrace, 
round about. 

8. To this head belongs the phrase of audi, or wepitiva. It means : 

1. The person signified by the proper name, with his compa- 
nions, followers, &c.; as, Kat of audi Mewicrparov am-— 
xvéovrat emt Ths A@nvaiys iepov, “ And Pisistratus, with his 
troops, comes to the temple of Minerva.” So, of wept Opact- 
Bovdov, * Thrasybulus with his followers ;” of aupi Opdéa, 
“* Orpheus with his scholars,” &c. 

11. Sometimes this phrase signifies merely the person whom the 
proper name expresses, but only in later writers. Thus, 
Arrian, Exp. Al. p.385, of aupi Kparepov, “ Craterus ;”° 
and again, Elan, V.H.1,16, of audi rov Kpirava xat 
Leupiav Kat Paidwva, “ Crito, and Simmias, and Phado.”’ 
This usage occurs particularly in the later grammarians. 

111. Sometimes the phrase denotes principally the companions 
or followers of the person indicated by the proper name, 
the latter being merely mentioned in order to express the 
former more definitely. Thus, Xen. Hist. Gr. 7. 5,12: 
of rept Apxidapoy, “ the companions of Archidamus.” 

"Er. 

1. The primitive meaning of ert is 
kindred meanings arise. 

2. Wrra tHe GeEnITIvE it signifies “ on,’ “ at,” “ in,” or “ near ;? 


as, éwil Tay xowav TAs WoAcas Bopav, “ upon the public altars of the 
L2 


6 


‘ upon,” whence various 
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city ;” ewt xparos Aquévos, “ at the head of the oreek ;” éareares ext 
Tav Supéwv, “ standing near the door.’ Hence the phrase, ¢xi tev 
Touiev ouvova, “ to stand near, and swear by the entrails.” 

3. It is also used in answer to the question “ whither 2” as, whew 
émi XLdpou, “ to sail towards Samos” (i.e. literally, “ to sail upon 
Samos ;”) éri Lapseav pebyerv, “ to flee towards Sardis.” ence, 
53d5 9 éxt Kapins pépovea, “ the road that leads to Caria.” 

4. In definitions of time, éwi has the meaning of “ during,” 
“ under,” &c.; a8, éri Kéxpowos, “ during the time of Cecrops” (ie. 
resting upon this period as a species of base); én’ eipyvys, “ in time of 
peace ;” émi Tav huetépev Mpoyovev, “ in the days of our forefathers.” 

5. It has frequently also the force of the Latin de, and denotes 
“ of,” *‘ concerning,” &c.; as, Swep emt Trav 3obAwy éAéyouer, “ what 
we were remarking concerning the slaves” (literally, “ were speaking 
upon the subject of the slaves”). 

6. With the verbs “ to name,”? “ to be named,” &c., it has the 
meaning of “ after,” “ from;” as, dvoualeocbae ert rivos, “to ke 
named after one” (literally, “ to be named upon one”). 

7. It often expresses a connexion, accompaniment, provision, &c, 
either with things or with persons; as, émi cuixpav Aoyay, “ witha 
few words ;” xafijoro Kdduou Aads aoniiov em, “ the people of 
Cadmus had sat down arrayed with shields; émt mpoomddou pias 
yopetv, “ to go accompanied by a singlé maid-servant.” Hence is 
deduced the meaning of “ before ;* as, ert papripwyr, “ before wit 
nesses ;°” éTapsoavTo Ext TOY oTpaTnyav, “ they swore in the: presents 
of the generals,” &c. 

8. In this way the following phrases appear to have originated: 
é¢’ éavrod, © by himself,” “ peculiarly ;” éwt opSv avrav, “ by them 
selves,” “ unmixed with others,” &c. Hence é¢ éavrot oixetv, when 
said of states, means, “ to live by themselves, not dependent upon 
others, but having a constitution of their own.” 

9. Ent is also used in the genitive with numerals; as, éxt rp. 
orivat, * to stand three deep ;” éxt rexodpwv, * four deep 3° eg’ és 
4 xaTdBacts iv, “* the descent was by one at a time.” 

10. WitH THE Dative, éri denotes, in particular, subordination, 
the being in the power of any one, &e. Thus, rav dvrev Ta pev 
coriv éd Hiv, Ta 3 ovx ed Hiv, “ of the things that are, some e in 
cur power (under our control), others are not in our power 5 " él 
pavrecty eivat, “ to be dependent upon sootheayers 3 2? qrotetv Te ent 
rit, “ to submit a thing to any one’s judgment ;” 76 éw éyot, “* as for 
as depends upon me.” | 
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11. With the dative, éat also denotes condition, especially in the 
phrase é¢ @ or é¢' wre, “‘ upon condition.” That also is regarded as 
a condition, on account of which, in order to obtain it, something is 
done which is the price or the foreseen result of the action. Thus, 
émt dapois, “ on account of promised gifts ;” 3épe émi peydro, “ for 
a large gift ;” éwi pooxe@ Gey, ‘to sing for the price of a calf ;” émt 
Touro povos Civ, “to live upon condition of having this only ;” 
xépav avabeivat ATOAAwt émt 3don depyia, ‘‘ to consecrate a territory 
to Apollo, on condition of its remaining entirely uncultivated.” 

12. Hence it frequently expresses an object or aim, inasmuch as 
this-is the condition upon which the action is performed. Thus, 
Mi KA@Tes eri SnAjoes pavéwot vutv, °° lest thieves appear to you, in 
order to do you mischief ;” oix én réyvy %uabes, “you have not 
learned it in order to exercise it as a profession ;” &yew twa eri 
Oavara, “‘ to lead one away to execution.” 

13. From this is deduced the meaning “on account of ;” as, @po- 
vetv éri rivt, “to pride one’s self on account of anything ;” Oauyd- 
Cecbae éri rin, “ to be admired on any account,” &c. 

14. Sometimes, also, it signifies “az,” as a definition of place; 
as, emt TS “AAnKe woTrapts, “ at the river Alex ;” and sometimes it is 
employed to express generally a combination or co-existence. To 
this latter head belong the phrases (gv émt traiciv, “to live, having 
children ;” Cov én’ toot, “to live upon a footing of equal rights 
with others ;” émt dvoxAeia, “with disgrace ;” xabijcbat émt 3dxpuct, 
‘* to sit down in tears,” &c. 

15. Frequently éi, when thus construed, signifies not so much a 
being together, as an immediate following upon, or connexion of time 
and space; as, avéory ém’ avTo Pepabras, ** Pheraulas arose imme- 
diately after him 3" Gyyxvn én” Syxvy ynpdoxet, “pear after pear 
grows ripe.” 

16. In many cases, éwi with the dative has the same or a similar 
signification with the genitive; as, emt yOovt, “on the earths” ém 
vuxri, in the night,” &c. 

17. With tHE AccusaTIvE, émi signifies particularly “upon,” 
‘‘ against,”’ in answer to the question “whither?” in those cases 
where, in Latin, in is put with the accusative; as, avaBaive é¢’ 
imrov, “to mount upon horseback ;” avaBaivew ért Spdvov, “ to ascend 
a throne ;”” éwi twa ieiidvbodei, ‘to contrive against one.” §o in 
émt woda avaywperv, “ to retreat,” where the Greeks seem to have 
had in view the return into the place which the foot previously occu- 
pied. Hence émi is often put after verbs of motion with substan- 
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tives which do not denote a place, but an action, which is the end of 
one’s going; as, igvas éwt Sipav, “to go upon a hunt ;” iévat éwi 
Bop, “ to goin quest of water ;” émi Ti, “ to what end?” “ where- 
fore?” Sometimes, however, we find ét with the accusative after 
verbs of rest, but then motion is always implied with the preposition. 
Thus, tCecOac éri rt, “to go anywhere in order to seat one’s self 
there ;” xetoOat éri aptorepa, “ to be carried to the left, and lie there ;” 
émt ra reixn avrimapetacoovto, “ they were drawn up against them 
on the walls,” where the idea of avaSavres, “ having ascended,” is 
implied in émi ra retxy. | 

18. With definitions of time it answers to the question “ how 
long 2” a8, éri xpdvov, “ for some time ;” émi db0 Hyuépas, “ for two 
days.” It is also used with definitions of space; as, éri reawapd- 
xovra oracia, “for the space of forty stadia.” With numerals it 
denotes “ about ;”? as, émt Tptaxdora, * about three hundred.” 


Merd. 

1. The leading idea in this preposition is connexion, either ina 
greater or lessdegree. It is weaker, however, in this respect than otv. 

2. With THE GENITIVE pera signifies “ with,” “ together with ;” 
as, kaOjobat pera Trav GAdAewv, “ to sit down along with the rest.” 
Hence perd tivos eivat, “ to be on any one’s side.’ With the words 
* to contend, fight, carry on war,” pera expresses the side which is 
favoured; as, éroAduyoay pera Tav ovmpaywv mpos GAARAOUs, “ they 
waged war along with their allies against one another.” 

3. Hence arise various constructions, the basis of which is the idea 
of a connexion, which in other languages is differently expressed. 
Thus, werd woAcretas etvat, “ to have a regular government ;” pera 
Tov Adyou, “ under the guidance of reason ;”” pera TOv vopov, “ agree- 
ably to the laws ;” werd kivdbvev, “in the midst of dangers ;” pera 
qmaidtas Kat otvou, “in jest and drunkenness.” 

4, Wirn THE Dative it occurs in the Poets only, with the meaning 
of “ among,” “ with ;” as, pera 3é rprrdracw advaccev, “ and he was 
reigning among the third (generation) ;” werd orpard, “ among the 
army ;” viv 36 wel’ Smerépy ayopi mua, “ and now I am sitting amid 
your assembly.” Hence arises the general meaning of “in ;’’ as, w7- 
daAtov mera xepaty &yovra, “holding the rudder in his hands ;”” @AAnv 
uitw Upawve pera ppeciv, “ he was weaving another plan in his mind.” 

5. WiTH THE AccUSATIVE it denotes “ after,’’ of which instances 
everywhere occur. Thus, werd ravra, “after these things ;” pera 
Tov &vOparrov, “ after the man,” &c. Hence also éwrecOat perd tiva, 
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* to follow after any one’? This literal following was transferred toa 
figurative following, or guiding one’s self by the example of another, 
Thus, wera wov Kat éuov xp, “ agreeably to thy sentiment and mine ;” 
HeTa KAéos EpxerOa, “ to go for glory,” i.e. where glory called him 
(1, 20. 227). 

6. Itis likewise joined, by the Attics particularly, with juépa 
alone, or with an ordinal number ; as, we” suépav, “in the daytime ;” 
nerd TpiThv Hpépav, “ on the third day.” 

7. In Homer especially it means “* among” several, with plural 
or collective words, both where motion and rest are expressed. Thus, 
era mavras SunAsxas, “ among ail his companions in years ;” wel 
outhov, “ among the throng.” 

Tlapa. 

1. The primitive meaning of rapa is “ by the side of,” a significa- 
tion which lies at the basis of all the other meanings assigned to this 
preposition. 

2. Wita THe Genitive it signifies “from” (i.e. from the side of), 
and expresses motion from a place; as, @doyavov éptecaro rapa 
unpov, “ he drew his sword from his thigh ;” wap’ Aifrao jwAéovca, 
“ sailing from A@etes.” Hence it denotes what originates and pro- 
ceeds from something; as, yaQetv mapa Tivos, “ to learn from any 
one ;” ayyédAew mapa rivos, “ to announce from any one.” 

3. So also in the expressions, rap’ éavrod diddvat, “ to give some- 
thing from his own substance 3”? wap avurov, “ by his command” (Xen. 
H.G.2.1,27)3 &e. 

4. Wits tHe Dative it signifies “‘ with,” “ at,” in answer to the 
question “where 2” Thus, Diyos os p’ qetde wapa punorhpow avayKy’ 

Phemius, who sang with the suitors (i.e. among them) through com- 
Pulsion :” rapa Seots cat wap’ avOpotrots, “ with gods and men.” 

_95. Witn THE Accusative it signifies “to,” “ towards” (i.e. to the 
Side of); as, mapa vijas Axatav, *° towards the ships of the Greeks ;* 
Tapa Kayficea, “ to Cambyses ; mapa Tv BaBuAGva, “ to Babylon.” 
Itis frequently used thus in answer to the question “ where 2” but 
then the idea of motion is always implied in the preposition. Thus, 
MEV KoIRAGAvTO Tapa Mpuuviota vyos, “ they on their part lay down 
is . by the stern-fasts of the ship,” i. e., they went to, and lay down 

em. 
6. It often occurs with the meaning “in comparison with,” “ by 
ie of,” “ for.’ Thus, dpav ra émerndebpara airav éyybbev 
Hage 7a Tav GAdwv, “ seeing their objects of pursuit from near at 
8 comparison with those of the rest:”’ év map écAdv whuaTa 
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civdve dalovrat Bporois d0dvarot, “ for one piece of good fortune the 
gods bestow upon mortals a pair of evils :’? rapa ra dda (oa, “ in 
comparison with the other animals” (Xen. Mem. 1. 4, 14). 

7. From the primitive meaning “ by the side of” are derived the 
following phrases: wapd puixpov, “almost” (by the side of little); 
mapa ToAv, ** by far” (by the side of much), &c. 

8. It has also the meaning of “ along,” which results directly from 
the meaning “ by the side of ;” as, mapa Siva SaAddoons, “ along the 
shore of the sea ;” wapa vias tévat, “ to go alongside the ships” (Eurip. 
Bacch. 17), not, as elsewhere, “%o go towards the ships.”” Hence also 
of time, “ during,” “ throughout ;”? as, wap’ SAov Tov lov, “ through 
one’s whole life.” Especially when a definite point of time is ex- 
pressed; as, rapa rv xdowv, “in drinking ;” wap avTd Ta adiqpara, 
“* at the very moment of the unjust transaction.” 

9. It has also the meaning of “ against,” “ contrary to,” “ other- 
wise than ;” as, rapa débav, “ contrary to opinion ;” mapa gbon, 
** contrary to nature,” &c. 

Tepi. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ about,” “around ;” 
from which are deduced various other significations. 

2. WiTH THE GENITIVE it answers most nearly to the Latin de, 
and denotes “ of,” “ concerning,” &c.; as, wept Tivos Aéyerv, “to 
speak concerning any one.” The most universal sense, however, is, 
‘© with respect to,” “as regards,” “in point of,” &c. Thus, rept pev 
3n Bpwcews cat mécens, “as regards, then, eating and drinking ;” 
ovdets aLTOY TANOeos Tépt BEcos oupPAnOHvai éore, “no one of them is 
worthy of being compared with tt, in point of size.” 

3. The following phrases serve to express value; as, roteteOai 7 
mept ToAAov, “ to value a thing highly,” i.e.in respect of much; 
HryetaOai Tt wept TAcioTov, “ to regard a thing as of the greatest value,” 
i.e. in respect of very much. So, also, rroretoOat re mrept puxpod, “0 
set little value upon a thing ;’’ HyyetoOat Ti wept ovdeves, “* to regard a 
thing as of no value.” 

4. In Homer, epi often carries with it the meaning of superiority, 
and has the meaning of “ above,” &c.; as, é0éAe1 wept mavrev Eupevat 
dAAwr, * he wishes to be above all others 3’ of rept pev BovAjv Aavaay, 
rept & éaré payeoOat, “ ye who are superior to the rest of the Greeks 
in council, and superior in the fight.’ Here BovAny is governed, not 
by wepi, but by xara understood. | 

5. WirH THE Dative it signifies “ about,” “ around,” “on,” in 
answer to the question “ where 3?” as, wept TH Xetpt xpverody SaxTOAov 
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gépev, “ to wear a golden ring on the hand :” often when something 
surrounds that which is in the dative; as, wept 3oupt nowratpev, * he 
panied around his lance,” i.e. on his lance; werrara rade wepi 
veoppavre Eider, “having fallen on this sword fresh sprinkled with 
blood.” So in the general designation of a place: wept Zxaigjoe wv- 
Ago, ** in the neighbourhood of the Sc#an gate.” Hence probably 
in Herodotus (9.101), «y wept Mapdovie wrratoy 4 ‘EAAds, “ lest 
Greece strike on Mardonius, as on a shoal.” 

6. With the Poets, rept with the dative signifies also “ for,” an- 
swering to the Latin pra; as, wept pdBo, “ for fear,” i.e. from fear, 
pre metu. 

7. Win THE AccusaTIvE it signifies particularly “ rownd about,” 
in answer to the questions “ where?” and “ whither?” as, Sdépat 
wept Ta orépva, “a corset round about the breast.’ It is here also 
used like ajigi, to denote not so much a surrounding, as a place or 
region generally. Thus, rep! QeocaAinv, “ somewhere in Thessaly,” 
not “ around Thessaly.” 

8. It is often put also with definitions of time; as, rept a vobnous TOUS 
ee “ about this same time ;” rept wAnOovcay dyopav, “ about the 
time when the market-place fills.” With numerals also it signifies 
“ about,” “ nearly ;” as, wept tpioxiAious, “ about three thousand.” 

9. It signifies also “ with regard to,’ when it may be rendered 
“in,” “ of,” “ against ;” as, Guaprdvew wept Tiva, “‘ to offend against 
any one ;”? &dixos wept riva, “ unjust towards one ;” aadpovety wept 
Tous Seovs, “ to be sound in one’s belief as regards the g 


Tipds. 

1. The primitive idea expressed by this preposition is that of 
something proceeding from one thing towards another. 

2. WitH THE GENITIVE it denotes “ from,” “ of,” “ by ;” as, mpds 
yap Ass eiow Gwavres Eevoi, “ for all guests are from Jove,” i.e. are 
protected by Jove; xpos Supov, “ of one’s free will,” i.e. cordially ; 
70 Totebuevov wpds Aaxedatyoviov, “what was done by the Lacede- 
monians.”” 

3. Hence result the following phrases: eivas xpds Tivos, “ to be on 
any one’s side,” like the Latin stare ab aliquos 6 éart mpos Trav 
Rounndrev paAAov, “which is to the advantage rather of those who 
have acted wrongfully ;” +d mds xeivou, “ that which speaks for him,” 
i.e. serves for his exculpation. Hence pos dicns rs exeev, for dixatov 
eivas. So, also, pds rarpos, “on the father’s side ;°” of mpds aiuatos, 
06 the relations by blood.” 
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4, It fs often used with the genitive in entreaties and protesta- 
tions; as, wpdos TOU cov Téxvou Kai Seay ixvodpat, “ J supplicate thee 
by thy child and by the gods,” i.e. by every consideration proceeding 
from them. 

5. It has also the meaning of “ towards ;” as, mpos weAcos, “ towards 
the city” (Il. 22.198); wpos peonuBpins, “ towards the.south” (Herod. 
2.99); mpos qAlou dvoucor, “ towards the setting of the sun” (Id. 7. 
115). 

6. With THE Dative it signifies, chiefly, either “ at,” “ with,” in 
answer to the question “ where 2” as, mpds Tovr@ SAos etul, “I am 
wholly at this,” i.e. wholly occupied with this; apds reve eivat, “ to 
ponder on anything ;” or else it has the meaning of “ besides,” “ in 
addition to ;’ as, rpos rotvrots, “in addition to these things ;” po 
éuot Kai got, “ besides thee and me.” 

7, WitH THE AccusaTIVE it has the signification of “ fo,” in answer 
to the question “ whither 2” as, awéBy xpos paxpov “OAupmov, “ he 
departed to lofty Olympus ;’ xpos watépa Tov cov, “ to thy father.” 
Frequently, however, it expresses, generally, a direction to an object, 
with the meaning of “ towards,” “ after ;’? a8, mpos }@ 7 HéAuov Te, 
“ towards Aurora and the sun,” i.e. towards the rising sun (Ji. 12. 
239); mpos Cdpov jepdevra, “towards the dark west”? (Ib. 240). 
Herodotus, in this sense, often puts the genitive, as above, § 5. 

8. Sometimes it has the meaning of “ on account of ;°” as, wpos 
Thy ovr rabryy, “ on account, then, of this vision” (Herod. 1.38); 
Aéyets de 39 Ti Kal wpos Ti; “ you say, then, what, and on what ao- 
count 2” i.e. with what view ? (Plat. Hip. Min. p. 370, exir.) 80, 
poBetabat mpds rt, “ to be afraid on any account” (Soph. Trach. 1211); 
Savualew wpds Tt, “ to wonder on any account’? (Id. Ged. C.1119); 
mpos ovdev, “ on no account 3” mpos Taura, “ on this account,” &e. 

9. It has also, with the accusative, the meaning of “ for,” “ with 
respect to ;” as, xaos Mpos Spduor, “fair for running ;”? réAcos 10s 
apernv, “matured for virtue.” Hence it is particularly used in 
comparisons; as, dmicrov wAROos ws mwpos TO péyeOos THs woAEMK, 
* an incredible number for the size of the city,” literally, “ in compa- 
rison with ;” wept Tiv codiav datAous wpos bmas, “ unfit for wisdom, 
in comparison with you.” ; 

10. It also signifies “ according to,” “‘ conformable to,” “ after ;” 3 
™pos Ta TOU BaBvAwviou pyuata, “ according to the words of the Ba- 
bylonian ;” xpos tabryv rHv dyunv, “ in accordance with this predis- 
tion ;” ov mpos Tous bperépous Adyous, “ not taking your words for 6 
pattern.” ; 
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11. The idea of direction towards some particular object is the 
groundwork also of the following phrases: opata: wpos dpbov yaw’ 
AytAAciou radov, “ to immolate, turning towards the lofty mound of 
Achilles’ tomb ;” diexpiOnoav mpds Te "AOnvaious Kat Aaxedatpovious of 
"EAAnves, “ the Greeks separated, and went over, some to the Athe- 
nians, others to the Lacedemonians.” 

12. It has also, with the accusative, an adverbial sense; as, xpos 
70 dervov, “ cruelly ; pos To Kaprepov, “ violently ;” mpos evoéBerav, 
“ piously ;””. xpos Biav, “ perforce 3’? pos Hdovnv, “ willingly.” 

13. With numerals it denotes ‘* about,” ‘** nearly ;” as, rpos TeTpa- 
xosious, “about four hundred ;” wpos éxarov, ‘* nearly one hundred.” 


‘YT. 

1, The primitive meaning of this preposition is “ under,” a signi- 
fication which it often has with the genitive; as, vo ys, “ander 
the earth :”’ and often it signifies “ from under ;” as, bd yOovds tke 
gowade, “ he sent it from beneath the earth into the light.” 

2. Like the Latin sud, it sometimes expresses proximity with a 
higher place; as, Ud’ Gpyaros, “ near the chariot,” where the refe- 
rence is to one who is standing on the ground, with the chariot erect 
by his side. Hence, figuratively, “ below the chariot.” 

3. From the meaning of “ under”’ is deduced that of ‘* by,” espe- 
cially with passive verbs, the reference being to something under the 
influence of which a certain act is performed, or result brought 
about. Thus, émrarvetcOat tad tivos, * to be praised by any one ;” 
ohayeis tar’ Aiyia Gov, “immolated by ZEgisthus ;” amofavetv urd Tivos, 
“to die by the hands of some one 3”? bar ayyéAwy wopever Gat, “ to go by 
reason of messengers ;”” deANa td Bpovris warpos Atos ciate wédovde, 
“the tempest, by the thunder of father Jove, descends to the plain ;” 
Und Tav Tpidxovra Kéverov mdvres, “having drunk hemlock by com- 
mand of the thirty.” 

4. From the two meanings of “ wnder”’ and “ by, ” combined, seem to 
have arisen such phrases as the following : umd dopuiyyav xopevety, 

“to dance to the music of harps ;” Sm avAod KopdCetv, “ to revel to 
the flute.” For here the preposition with its case appears to express, 
on the one hand, a kind of subordination, inasmuch as the subject of 
the action conforms itself to the substantive which is governed by | 
the preposition ; and, on the other hand, the action is effected, or at 
least defined, by the substantive in the genitive, as in the construc- 
tion of the passive with iad and the genitive. 

9. Wits THE Dative it has often the same signification as with the | 
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genitive; as, for example, with passives in the sense of a or ab. Thus, 
& Umrirxvod awoteréAertai cot 73n, “ what you promised has been now | 
done by yous” xpoowdAots gvAdocerat, “he is guarded by atten- 
dants.” So, also, as with the genitive, tra BapBirw xopebev, “ to 
dance to the lyre,” &c. 

6. It often, in particular, when joined with this case, signifies 

“ ender,” with the idea of subordination ; as, dwd rive eivat, “ to be 
under one,” i.e. obedient to one; woterv Tt bre TM, ** to submit any- 
thing to any one,” &c. 

7. WitH THE AccusaTIvE it signifies “ under,” “ at,” analogous to 
the Latin sub, in answer to the question “ whither?” as, tao “TAsov 
AAGev, “he came beneath Ilium,” i.e. under the walls of Troy. It is 
likewise employed with this case in definitions of time; as, ad rods 
avrovs xpdvous, “ about the same time.” 

8. Sometimes it is found with the accusative, in ve ‘to the 
question “where $” as, ovre Urecrt oiknpara bro yhv, “nor are there 
any chambers under ground” (Herod. 2.127); ef twas &yatvro rv. 
bg’ éavrous, “in case they thought highly of any of those under them” 
(Xen. Cyrop.3.3,6). Hence, in’ avyds épqv rt, “ to examine any- 
thing by the light,” i.e. under the light;.with the light streaming 
down upon ii; td rt, “ in some measure,” &c. 

9. With names of places it expresses proximity, like the Latin sub, 
but refers to some elevated object. Hence, perhaps, the expression, 
tro dixacrnpiov dyew teva, “ to lead a person to the tribunal of judges,” 
the judges sitting on elevated seats. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS. 


1. Prepositions are often used as adverbs, without a case, especially 
év in the Ionic and Attic Poets. Thus, év 3¢ 3) nat AeoBlous etre, 
“* among others, then, he took the Lesbians” (Herod. 3.39); év 36 
muppopos Ieds oxmpas éAatver, Aomos ExOorros, wer, “ while within 
the fiery god, in the shape of a most odious pestilence, having descended 
like a thunderbolt, ravages the city.’ Among the Attic writers, mpos 
especially is thus used, with the meaning of “‘ besides ;”” as, MevéAae, 
aot dé -Tdde Aéyw, Jpdew re wpds, “ Menelaus, I say these things unto 
thee, and besides I will do them” (Eurip. Orest. 615). 

2. Hence in Ionic writers they are often put twice, once without 
a case adverbially, and again with a case or in composition with a 
verb. Thus, dv 3 Odvecds roAbuntis avicraro, “ up thereupon arose 
the sagactous Ulysses” (11.23, 709); év dé xat év Méugn, “in Memphis 
also” (Herod. 2.176), &c. 
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3. In composition with verbs, the prepositions are always used 
adverbially. Hence, in the older state of the language, in Homer 
and Herodotus, it is customary to find the preposition and verb sepa- 
rated by other words, and the former coming sometimes immediately 
after the verb; as, yutv amd Aovyov dudvat (Il.1.67); evapilov aw 
évrea (11.12.195)3 awd pev cewirov Sdrecas (Herod. 3.36), &c. 
Hence, when the verb is to be repeated several times, after the first 
time the preposition only is often used; awoAe? weArv, awd dé waTépa 
(Eurip. Here. F. 1058); Kara pev txavoav Apupov wéAwv, xara dé 
Xapddpav (Herod. 8. 33), &c. 

4, In the cases mentioned under § 3, there is properly no émesis, 
i.e. the separation of a word used at that period of the language in 
its compounded form; but the prepositions at that time served really 
as adverbs, which were put either immediately before or after the 
verbs. At a later period, however, particularly in Attic, the com- 
position became more firmly established, and the prepositions were 
considered as a part of the verb, In Attic writers, the proper émesis 
is extremely rare. 

5. The prepositions are often separated from their case. Thus, 
év yap oe TH vuxri TabTy avatpéopuat (Herod. 6.69); especially when 
a word is repeated in two different cases; as, wap ovx é0éAwyv ébe- 
Aotvey (Od. 5.155), &e. 

6. Prepositions likewise are often put after their case; as, veaov 
dro Kat KAtcidev, particularly in Ionic and Doric writers, and the 
Attic Poets. This takes place in the Attic prose writers only in 
wept with the genitive, of which the instances are frequent. 

7. When a preposition should stand twice with two different 
nouns, it is often put only once by the Poets, and that, too, with the 
second noun; as, % GAds } emi yfis (Od.12.27); éBdduq Kal ovv 
dexara yeved (Pind. Pyth. 4. 16), &c. 


‘ 
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SYN TAX.! 


THE ARTICLE. 

1. The article, 0, 7, ro, is properly a demonstrative pro- 
noun ; and is used as such, in the elder language, by Homer, 
and, in imitation of him, by the later Epic Poets; as, o yap 
Bactryt yorwbets, “ for this (deity) being incensed against 
the king ;” ra 3° drowa déxea0e, “ and receive this ransom.” . 

2. But in later Greek, and especially among the prose 
writers, the article is generally employed to mark emphasis 
or distinction, and loses its demonstrative force?; as, 6 7o- 
Aeos OvK avev Kivdvver, 74 dé etpyvn axivdvvos, “war is not 
free from dangers, but peace is without danger” (here the 
article is put on account of the opposition of war and 
peace); o Kupos roAAa eOvn xateotpéwaro, “the celebrated 
Cyrus subdued many nations” (here the article is emphatic). 

3. When a proper name first occurs in prose, it is with- 
out the article (unless meant to be emphatic); but when it 
occurs the second time, it generally has the article*. This 
is called the usage of renewed mention. Thus, fv Revopar 
‘AOnvatos ....0 pévtor Hevoav avakovovtat Dwxparer.... 
Kat 0 Lwxparns oupBovrcvee avta, “there was Xenophon, 
an Athenian .. ..this Xenophon, however, confers with So- 
crates....and he, Socrates, advises him.’* 

4, But the article must always be omitted before a proper 
name, when an additional substantive, with the article, is 
subjoined to the same for nearer definition; as, Kupos, o 
tav Tlepoav Bactrevs, “ Cyrus, the king of the Persians ;” 
78a, at é€v Borwrig, “ Thebes, the city in Beotia.” 


(1) The greater part of the rules which are common to the Greek 
and Latin languages are here omitted. 

(2) But the prose usage, it must be remembered, is derived from 
the original demonstrative force of the article. Thus, 6 rdéAeyos is 
strictly “ that state of things called war ;” and 4 eipnvn, “ that state of 
affairs termed peace.’ So 6 Kipos is, literally,‘ that well-known Cyrus.” 

(3) Unless the interval be so extensive a one, that the mind does 
not readily recur to the individual as having been before mentioned. 
To this, however, there are several exceptions. 


' 
~ 


a 
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0. Kes Very expression which does not merely indicate an 
object generally, but represents it as existing in a particular 
state or in a peculiar relation, is accompanied in Greek by 
the definite article; as, rov yépovra aidetoOar yoy, “one 
ought to reverence an old man;” trav tov Biov ayabav per- 
éxerv def xat Tov dovror, “even a slave ought to participate 
tn the good things of life?.” . 

6. The article is used in prose with the demonstratives 
ovros and éxetvos; in which case the pronoun either precedes 
the article or follows the substantive; as, ovros o avip, or 
0 avip ovros (not 6 ovToS avyp), “ this same man.” 

7. The article is also added to the possessive pronoun, 
for the purpose of giving a more precise definition. Thus, 
éuos uios is merely a “son of mine;” but o épos vies is 
“my son,” who is already known from the context. 

8. Adverbial expressions become adjectives by the acces- 
sion of the article ; as, of wdAa: dvOpwror, “ the early race of 
men;” o peraéd ypovos, “ the intervening time?.” 

9. The neuter of the article ro is joined also to infini- 
tives, and forms in this way a species of verbal noun; as, 
70 mparrewv, “the doing ;” +o xadas A€yew, “the speaking 
well®.” 

10. The article is also combined with pey and de, and 
then has in some degree the force of a pronoun; as, ot wey 
é pryjy érparovro, ot dé gucvay, “these, indeed, turned 
themselves to flight, but those remained ;” rovs peéev erjves, 
Tos 3° éxoratey, “the former he praised, but the latter he 
punished*.” 


(1) Literally, ‘‘ the one that is old ;” “ the one that is a slave.” 

(2) When a substantive is omitted, they supply the place of sub- 
slantives; as, j avprov, “ the morrow,” supply juépa; and again, of 
TAnoiov, “ neighbours,” supply dvOpamot. 

(3) Sometimes the article is joined to an entire clause ; as, "Eav 
otro ReBatws drdptn, rére kat wept Tov Tiva Timwwpyoeral Tis éxetvov 
TpoToy eteorar oxorreiy, “ If this be firmly established, then will tt be 
— also to consider in what manner one shall punish that 
monarch, 


' (4) Soin the neuter, a pev—ra de, “ partly—partly,” &c. 
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THE NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 


1. A verb agrees with its nominative in number and per- 
gon; as, éya Aéyo, “I say;” rovrw ta avdpe yynoasby, 
“these two men thought ;” ot Geot KkoAatover, “ the gods 
punish.” 

2. A neuter plural, however, is generally joined with 
singular verb'; as, dorpa aiverat, “ stars appear ;” tavra 
éorw ayaba, “these things are good.” | 

3. But when the neuter plural refers to living persons, 
the verb is often put in the plural also; because persons are 
for the most part considered separately by the mind, but 
things as forming a class’, Thus, ra TéAyq tméoyorto, 
“the magistrates promised ;” toodde pev pera ‘AOqvaior 
&0vy éorparevor, “so many nations served along with the 
Athenians.” 

4, When the subject consists of several persons or things 
singly specified, and which follow the verb, the latter often 
- stands in the singular; as, dor: Kat év GAAats wodeow 
dpxovrés te kat Sypos, “there are in other cities, also, both 
magistrates and a commons.” Here, if dpyovres stood 
alone, the verb would necessarily be ecisi. 

5. Collective nouns, on the contrary, that is, nouns singt- 
lar which express multitude or number, have often their 
verb in the plural’?; as, ro otparomedov aveydpovy, “the 
army retired;” wodv yévos avOparwv xpavrat Toit, “6 
large class of men use this.” 


(1) This usage is more observed by the Attics than by the older 
writers in the Ionic and Doric dialects, and is frequently neglected — 
by the Attics themselves. 


(2) Sometimes we find even a singular verb following a masculine 
or feminine plural; as, Yuvor réAAerat, “ hymns arise,” Pind. 0111.4; 
axetrat oudai pergwr, “the voices of songs resound,” Id. Fragm.—In 
the Attic writers, however, this takes place only where the verb 
precedes ; in which case, probably, the author had the whole in his 
mind, and explained or defined it afterward by the substantive. 10 
the plural. Thus, dédoxra: gvyai, “ exiles are decreed,” Eurip. 
' Bacch. 1340. ; 

(3) This construction occurs even in the genitive absolute; % 
Tov oTdAou TAedvrav, Demosth. in Mid. 45. 
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6. A dual nominative is sometimes joined with a plural 
verb'; as, to dé tay’ éyyibev 7AOov, “they two quickly 
drew near ;” due réyovsr, “both say.” 

7. The nominative is often omitted when the verb itself 
expresses the customary action of the subject; as, caA7iCer, 
“the trumpeter sounds his trumpet,” where o cadmiyxras is 
implied; éxnpvée, “the herald made proclamation,” where 
o kypvé is implied. 

8. When two or more substantives are connected by a 
conjunction, the verb which belongs to all, instead of being 
in the plural, is sometimes found to agree with one of these 
substantives, and usually with that one which is nearest to” 
it, and the most important in the sentence; as, Loi yap 
Boxe vicnv Zevs Kpovidys xat “AwoAAwyv, “ For unto thee has 
Jove, the son of Saturn, given victory, and Apollo.” 

9. Sometimes a nominative is put without a verb follow- 
ing, and is then called the nominative absolute ; as, ’Exervor 
dé etoeAOovres, etwev o Kprrias, “ They having entered, Critias 
said.” 


THE SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE. 


1. An adjective is often put in the neuter gender, without 
regard to the gender of the substantive which stands with it 
in the sentence, ypyya being understood; and remains in the 
singular even when the substantive is in the plural’; as, 
ovx ayabov 7 woAvKotpavin, “the government of the many 
is not a good thing ;” peraBorat etot Avmypor, “ changes 
are a sad thing.” 


(1) Sometimes, on the other hand, the dual of the verb is put with 
the plural nominative, even when more than two persons are signi- 
fied. This occurs chiefly in the earlier Epic Poets, and is not found 
in the Tragedians and prose writers. Many scholars consider the 
passages in question corrupt, or think that they must-be explained 
otherwise. The whole difficulty is removed, however, by regarding 
the dual as originally an old form of the plural, limited subsequently 
to the expression of two, | 

(2) In all such constructions as these, the substantive is regarded 
by the mind as representing merely some general class of things ; 
and hence the adjective is put in the neuter gender. 
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2. An adjective of the masculine gender is often found 
with a feminine noun of the dual number; and under this 
rule are also included the pronoun, participle, and article’; 
as, dudw TovTw TH ToAce, “both these cities ;” dio yuvatke 
épitovre, “two women quarrelling ;” to xeipe, “the two 
hands.” 

3. An adjective is often put in a different gender from 
the substantive with which it stands, as referring to the 
person or persons implied by that substantive’; as, irc 
réxvov, “dear child,” (Il. 22. 84.) spoken of Hector; téxos 
atpurwvn, “indefatigable offspring,” (Il. 2.157.) spoken of 
Minerva. 

4, Hence a collective noun in the singular number, and 
of the feminine or neuter gender, is often accompanied by 
the adjective in the plural and masculine; as, Zyouev 7) 
dAAny banpeciay wAeious Kat apeivous, “ we have the rest of 
the crews more numerous and skilful.” 

5. Among the tragic writers, when a woman’ speaks of 
herself’ in the plural number, she uses the masculine ; and 
the masculine is also employed when a chorus of women 
are speaking of themselves. Thus, o¢ rpoOvyoKxovres (Eurip.), 
where Alcestis speaks of herself; @«recp’ axovoas (Eurip. 
Androm.), “ I pitied, on having heard,” where the chorus 
speak. 

6. A substantive is often used as an adjective’; 4% 
yAaooay ‘EAAasa edidake, “ he taught the Greek tongue.” 

7. The substantive is often changed into a genitive plural’; 
as, of ypyorot Tay avOpwrwr, “ the worthy ones among men,” 
for of xpyorot avOpwrot, “worthy men.” — 


eee _— 


(1) Hence it has been inferred that the dual of the adjective, 
pronoun, participle, and article had originally only one form; namely, 
the masculine. 

(2) Grammarians call this synesis (oivecis), i.e. an understanding 
of the person implied by the substantive. 

(3) This is of very ordinary occurrence in our own language; 9% 
sea-water, house-dog, &c." 

(4) The substantive is here considered as a whole, and the at 
jective as a part. 
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8. This construction takes place also in the singular, 
especially in Attic ; as, ryv wAcioryy THs oTpatias (Thucyd.), 
“the greatest part of the army ;” tov ToAvy Tov xpovov, 
“a great part of the time.” 

9, An adjective in the neuter gender, without a substan- 
tive, governs the genitive ; as, uéoor yuépas, “the middle of 
the day ;” tocov opirov, “ so great a throng.” 

10. Adjectives are very often put in the neuter singular 
and plural, with and without an article, for adverbs; as, 
mparov, “in the first place;” +o mparov, “at first ;” xpv- 
Pata, “ secretly ;” adpa, “ cheerfully.” 


PRONOUNS. 


1. The noun to which the relative refers is often omitted 
in the antecedent proposition, and joined to the relative in 
the same case with it; as, ovrds éottv, ov etdes avdpa, “ this 
is the man whom you saw;” ovk @yw, orm morevoa ay 
dwaiuyy pire, “I have no friend on whom I can rely.” 

2. The relative often agrees with its antecedent in case, 
by what is called attraction; as, ody rots Onoaupors, ois o 
TatTyp KaréAumev, “with the treasures which his father left 
behind ; ” dyer awe Tav ToAcwY, av sree, oTpattay, “ lead- 
mg a body of troops from the cities which he had persuaded.” 

3. If, in this attraction, the word to which the relative 
refers be a demonstrative pronoun, this pronoun is generally 
omitted, and the relative takes its case; as, ovv ols wadtora 
Pirets, “with those whom you must love,” for ovv rovrots 
Os MaNoTa cider. 

4. Sometimes the antecedent takes the case of the relative ; 
48, GAAov ovK ofda, ov aV tevyea du, “I know not any other 
whose arms I may put on.” 

5. The nominative of the personal pronoun is usually 
Omitted with the personal terminations of verbs, as in Latin, 
“xcept where there is an emphasis; as, dAAa@ TavTas Kat od 
oer abriy, “ but you, by all means, shall even see her.” 

: The possessive pronouns are only employed when an 
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emphasis is required: in all other cases, the personal pro- 
nouns are used in their stead; as, raryp yuor, “our father” 
(literally, “the father of us”); but waryo nuérepos, “ our 
own father.” 

7. A substantive is sometimes put in the genitive, as in 
apposition with another genitive implied in a possessive 
pronoun '; as, exxowee xopat tov ye cov opOadpov, Tov 
apecBews! “may a raven strike out the eye of you, the 
ambassador !”’ 

8. The possessive pronoun is sometimes used objectively*; 
as, aos woos, not “ thy regret,” but “regret for thee ;” 
Taua vov0ernuara, “ the lessons which thou givest me.” 

9, The pronoun avros is often used after ordinal num- 
bers, to shew that one person with several others, whose 
number is less by one than the number mentioned, has done 
something ; as, KoprvOiwy orparnyos yv Revoxarelons, réperos 
avros, “ Xenoclides was leader of the Corinthians along with 
four others.” 

10. The demonstrative pronouns ovros and ode are gene- 
rally distinguished in this way, that ovros refers to what 
immediately precedes, and ode to what immediately follows. 
Thus, réuyraca 4 Touvpes xypuxa édreye rade, “ Tomyris, 
having sent a herald, announced as follows;” tavra de 
axoveas etre, “ having heard these things, he said.” 

11. The demonstrative pronouns are often used instead of 
the adverbs “here” and “ there ;” 98, GAA’ 43° oradav éx 
dopwv tis épxerat, “ but here comes a maid-servant out of 
the mansion ;” atrat yap, avra xAyotov OpacKovai pov, “ for 
there, there, they are leaping near me.” 

12. The reflexive pronoun éavrov is sometimes used for 
the other reflexive pronouns of the first and second persons? ; 


(1) So in Latin, mea ipsius causa, where ipsius is in apposition 
with the genitive implied in mea. S8o, also, nomen meum adsenitis, 
meas presentis preces”’ (Cic. Plane. 10. 26). 

(2) This is called, by the older grammarians, the passive use of the 
possessive. Consult Ruddiman, Instit. G. L. ed. Stallb. vol. ii. p. 50. 

(3) Some accompanying gesture must be supposed, that may serve 
to express the reference of the pronoun. 
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as, det nuas avepéoOa éavtous, “ it behoves us to ask our own 
selves ;” et 3° éryripas popov Tov avrys otoOa, “ but if you 
truly know your own fate.” 


THE GENITIVE! 


1. The verbs efue and yiryvouar, denating possession, pro- 
perty, part, or duty, require the genitive; as, rovro vo 
wedioy Hv péev wore Tav Xopacyiov, “ this same plain be- 
longed formerly to the Chorasmians ;” woAAns avoias éori 
6ypacba eva, “ it is the part of great folly to hunt after 
vain things.” 

2. The genitive is used with verbs of all kinds, even with 
those which govern an accusative, when the action does not 
refer to the whole object, but only to a part; as, omrjoae 
xpeav, “ to roast some flesh ;” éreuov rns yns, “ they laid 
waste a part of the country ;” wapoiEas rus Ovpas, “ having 
opened the door a litile.” : | 

3. On the general principle of reference to a part, the 
genitive is put with verbs that denote “ to take hold of,” “ to, 
touch”; and also with their opposites, “to let go,” “to loose,” 
&e.; as, EAGBovro THs Covns, “ they took hold of his girdle ;” 
et Tis tov DeEras BovrAeTat THs euns ayacba, “ if any one 
of you wishes to touch my right hand ;” ryod’ éexovea wados 
ov peOyooua, “ Iwill not willingly let go of this my child.” 

4. On the same principle of a part, the genitive is put 
with the verbs psuvyoKxey, “to remind;” peuvycda, “to 
remember ;” AavOavecba, “ to forget ;” because remember- 
ing and forgetting refer always to particular properties and 
circumstances only, and therefore to parts of the whole. 
Thus, diAwv kai rapovtoy Kat avovTwry péuvyco, “ remember 
friends both when present and absent ;” ovdé tore éwtAyoo- 
pac avrov, “ even then I will not forget him.” 

5. The genitive is also put with the verbs “ fo begin,” 
such as dpyew, dpyecbar, iwapyew, &c., because here also 
the reference is only to a part, that is, the commencement of 


(1) The fundamental idea of the genitive is that of separation or 
abstraction, of going forth, from, or out of anything. 
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an action ; as, dpyere adixias, “ye begin injustice ;” vmnpEav 
Tis EAcvOepias awaon TH EAAGS, “ they made a beginning 
of freedom for all Greece.” 

6. Verbs signifying the operations of the senses, such as, 
“to hear,” “to feel,” ‘to smell,” and the like, but not those 
denoting “‘ ¢o see,” require the genitive’: verbs signifying 
‘“* to see” take the accusative. Thus, ravros BactAcvs axovet, 
“a king hears everything ;” otw pvpov, “ I smell of myrrh.” 

7. Adverbs of place and time require the genitive, be- 
cause the adverb denotes a single point only, but the sub- 
joined definition of place and time designates the whole ; 
as, TavTaxou yi, “ everywhere on earth ;” ove crys nuépas, 
“* late in the day.” 

8. Time when, that is, part of time, is put in the genitive ; 
as, Oépous Te Kat yetpavos, “in both summer and winter.” 

9. The material of which anything is made is put in the 
genitive, the thing made being a single object, but the sub- 
joined definition denoting an entire class or kind of mate- 
rials, part of which go to compose that object; as, rov digpor 
éxoincey ioyupav EirAwv, “he made the chariot of strong 
wood.” 

10. The superlative degree is also followed by a geni- 
tive; this genitive marking the entire class, of which the 


(1) The genitive is put with these verbs only of the object which 
produces the thing perceived, or of an occurrence of which we per- 
ceive only single parts. The thing perceived, on the contrary, 
stands in the accusative. Hence, for the various construction of 
these verbs, the following rules obtain: 1. If the person alone is 
named, this stands in the genitive. 2. If both person and thing are 
named, the person stands in the genitive and the thing in the accu- 
sative; as, rovro Lwxparous nKouca. 3. If the thing alone is named, 
the question then is, whether this is conceived as a simple part which 
I comprehend with my senses, or as a compound whole, of which 
single parts only are perceived: in the first case, the accusative 
stands, in the second the genitive; as, ws yoOero ta yiyvoueva, 
“ when he perceived what was taking place.”’ On the contrary, always 
aicbavecOat Kpavyis, SopuBov, &c., because one can only perceive 
indications of the noise. In like manner, axotetv dikns, “ to hear a 
suit ;” aigBaver Oat éxiBovAiis, “ to perceive a plot ;” but Evvévat ra 
Aeyopueva, “* to comprehend or understand what is said.” 
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superlative indicates the most prominent as a part or parts ; 
as, €yOioros jwavrwy, “most hated of all ;” dpirrot Tpdwr, 
“bravest of the Trojans.” 

11. Hence the genitive is put also with verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs, which are either derived from superlatives, or 
in which merely the idea of preferableness is implied ; as, 
éxadAoreveto Tacav yuvatkav, “ she was the handsomest of 
all women ;” dctanpetets Ovyrar, “ conspicuous among mor- 
tals ;? éEoxws wavtov, “in @ manner surpassing all.” 

12. To words of all kinds other words are added in the 
genitive, which show the respect in which the sense of these 
words must be taken; and, in thig case, the genitive pro- 
perly signifies “‘ with regard to,” or “ in respect of;’ as, 
VAyS Tas o ToWos exer; “ how is the place with regard to 
timber ?” cuyyvopov tov avOpwetivey apaptnparer, “ for- 
giving with respect to human errors ;” woppw tys yAtkias, 
“far advanced in years” (properly, “ far advanced with 
respect to years’”’). 

13. Hence all words expressing ideas of relation, which 
are not complete without the addition of another word as 
the object of that relation, take this object in the genitive ; 
and to this rule belong in particular the adjectives “ expe- 
rienced, ignorant, desirous,” and the like, as also the verbs 
“to concern one’s self, to neglect, to consider, to reflect, to 
be desirous,” &c. Thus, éu7eipos xaxwv, “ experienced in 
evils ;? amaidevros aperys, “ uninstructed in virtue';?? tov 
Kotvov ayabouv émmuerccoOa, “to take care of the common 
good ;” peyaAwv erOupety, “ to desire great things.” 

14, Words signifying plenty or want are followed by a 
genitive; because the term, which expresses of what any- 
thing is full or empty, indicates the respect in which the 
signification of the governing word is taken; as, peoros 
xaxov, “ full of evils ;” épypos piroyr, “ destitute of friends ;” 


(1) Hence appears to have arisen the rule found in most gram- 
mars, that adjectives compounded with a privative govern the geni- 
tive. But a privative cannot well determine the use of either the 
genitive or any other case. 
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wAnoOyva vocov, “ to be full of sickness ;” detoOa: oixetov, 
“< to be in want of domestics.” 

15. The comparative degree is followed by a genitive, 
because this genitive indicates the respect in which the com- 
parative is to be taken: as, peiCov rartpos, “ greater than a 
father,” which properly means, “* greater with respect to a 
father.” 

16. All words derived from comparatives, or which 
involve a comparison, are followed by the genitive; as, 
ytras0ai tivos, “to be defeated by any one” (literally, “ to 
be less than any one”); vorepatos ris payns, “ after the 
battle ;” wepiyevéoOar tev Bactdéws, “ to prove superior to 
the king ;” Sevrepos ovdevos, “ second to no one.” 

17. All verbs that are equivalent in meaning to a now 

and verb, and especially those in which the idea of ruling is 
implied, are followed by a genitive; as, avdccev tov My 
dwv, “to reign over the Medes” (equivalent to dvaé efva: tov 
Mydwvr); apxerv avOparwyr, “ to rule over men” (equivalent to 
dpyov eivar avOpdrov); and, in the same manner, xupievew 
for Kvptos etvac; Tupavvevew for TUpavvos etvac; &e. 
_ 18. Words indicating value or worth require the genitive; 
as, épdet wohhew & ta, “he performs actions equivalent to 
those of many ;? tatpos eoNhay avr adios, “@ physican 
equal in value to many men.” 

19. All verbs denoting “‘ to buy,” to sell,” “‘ to exchange,” 
&c., are followed by a genitive; as, avovyrat tas yuvaixas 
Xenuatav woArov, “ they purchase their wives for much 
money ;” émeAovv woAAOU Tos GAAaS, “ they sold for 4 
large sum to the rest.” 

20. All verbs denoting “ to accuse,” “ to criminate,” &c., 
are followed by a genitive’; as, ypadopuai ce dovov, “ I ac 
cuse you of murder ;” didEopai ce decAias, “ I will prosecute 
you for cowardice.” 

21. The genitive often stands alone in exelamations, 
with and without an interjection, as indicating the cause 


(1) The genitive here denotes the object of the action. For this 
same reason évexa and wep govern the genitive. 
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from which the feeling in question originates; as, “Q Zev 
Bacihev, THs AewTOTHTOs Tov hpevov! “ O supreme Jove, 
the acuteness of his intellect!” “AwodAov, Tov yaopyparos ! 
“ Apollo, what a pair of jaws!” 


DATIVE.’ 

1. The dative stands in answer to the questions to whom 
or what? for whom or what ? to whose advantage ? to 
whose disadvantage? as, édwxa oot To BiBAiov, “ I gave the 
book to thee ;” emeo0é pot, @ waides, “ ‘follow me, my child- 
ren;” emcrartw oot Tovto, “ I enjoin this upon you ;” Oeots 
apéoxe, “he pleases the gods;” didos éxeive, “ a friend to 
him;” ayabov ry woAe, “ good for the state.” 

2. Words which express the idea of approach, meeting, 
union, or connexion, as well as all verbs implying an action - 
which cannot be accomplished without approach to the ob- 
ject, as, to associate, to speak, to converse, to pray, to dis- 
pute, to contend, to vie, to be attentive, and the like, are 
joined with the dative ; as, op@ nutv BapBapouvs mpootortas, 
“I see barbarians approaching us;” jun épite rots yovevory, 
“contend not with your parents ;” evyovrat waar Beas, 
“they pray to all the gods.” 

3. Verbs to rebuke, to blame, to reproach, to envy, to be 
angry, take the dative of the person; as, éuot Aowdopyserat, 
“he will reprove me ;” péeudopac Tots apyew Bovdopévats, 
“I blame those who wish to rule;” ov POovetre Tovrea, 
“ye envy not this man;” i xareraivess TO Oeparovte; 
“why art thou angry at the attendant ?” . 

4. Words implying equality, resemblance, suitableness, 
oF the contrary, have the dative case; as, toes rots toxv- 
pots, “ equal to the powerful ;” éorxas dovaAw, “ you resemble 
Gslave;” dvoduotos TG watpt, * unlike his father.” 

5. In like manner, the dative stands also with 0 avros, 
because it expresses perfect equality; as, év T@ avT@ xivdvve 
Rees ee eee ek ee ee ee 


(1) The dative serves to designate the more remote object ; that 
is, It designates the object which merely participates in an operation, 
without being immediately affected by it, or in which the effect or 
“onsequence of an action is shown 

M 
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TOS gavroraros, “in the same danger with the worst ;” 
ros avtots Kipw omdots, “in the same arms with Cyrus.” 

6. The means by which, and the instrument with which, 
a thing is accomplished, are both put in the dative; since 
this case also serves in Greek to indicate all definitions that 
are mentioned incidentally and secondarily to the main 
object!; as, tory oOarpowy opayev, “we see with the two 
eyes ;” ot woréutoe EBadrov ABos, Kat eracov paxaipats, 
“< the enemy threw with stones, and struck with swords.” 

7. The motive and cause are put in the dative ; and hence 
the verbs “‘ to rejoice,” “‘ to be delighted,” “ to be grieved,” &c. 
govern the object by which the feeling is occasioned in the 
dative; as, poBw awnrOov, “ they departed through fear ;” 
got xaipovorv, “they delight in thee ;” Avrovpeba tovrats, 
“we are grieved by these things.” 

8. The manner and way in which a thing takes place are 
put in the dative; as, Big eis tyy oixiay eiondOov, ‘ they 
entered into the house by force ;” wavra dieréraxto péTpe@ 
Kat toTe, “all things were arranged by measure and by 
place.” 

9. The period of time at which a thing takes place, or 
during which a thing continues or exists, is put in the da- 
tive; as, TH0e TH vuKTi, “on this very night ;” pis évixn- 
gay ravTn TH nuepg, “ they conquered thrice during this 
day.” 

10. The verb etut, wheri put for éyw, “to have,” governs 
the dative; as, oaors ove yv dpyupos, “ as many as had not 
“money.” 

11. An impersonal verb governs the dative; as, é&eori 
pot amévat, “it is lawful for me to depart.” 

12. Neuter adjectives in réov govern the person in the 
dative, and the thing in the case of the verb from which 
they are derived; as, rovro woinréov éori po, “ I must do 
this ;” rovrou éwtueAntéov éoriv vu, “you must take care 
of this.” 


: oo the verb xpfjcba:, «to use,” “ to make use of,” takes 
e dative. 
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ACCUSATIVE. 


l. A verb signifying actively governs the accusative ; as, 
oi “EAAyves évixyoav tovs Tépoas, “the Greeks conquered 
the Persians.” 

2. Other verbs also, which in Latin frequently take the 
object in the dative, or are connected with it by a preposi- 
tion, require in Greek the accusative; such as, verbs signi- 
fying “to benefit,”.“* to injure,”. and, in general, all which 
denote an action tending to the advantage or disadvantage 
ofa person’; as, apéAnoe Tors ovvovtas, “he benefited those 
who associated with him;” o KoAakeywv Tovs idovs BAG- 
wre, “he that flatters, injures his friends ;” tipwpovyrac 
Tous adixous, * they punish the unjust.” 

3, The accusative also occurs in Greek with intransitive 
verbs, when the object which receives the action contained 
in the verb is definitely assigned, as in verbs signifying “ to 
g0,” “to come,” “to reach,” “to arrive at,” &c. Thus, ryv 
yoy adixero, “he came to the island ;” wopevecbat odov, 
“to go upon a journey.” 

4. Every verb may take an accusative of a cognate noun ; 
a, xvduvevow TovTov Kivduvoy, “ I will encounter this dan- 
ber;” nobévycay ravTyy acbéverav, “they were sick with 
this sickness; émtpéAovrat wacav éemtuéeAcav, “ they ecxer- 
cise all care ;” moAeuov ToAeunooper, “we will wage war.” 

5. Many verbs, the action of which admits of more than 
one object, without determining the nearest, have in Greek 
a double accusative, namely, the accusative of the person 
and the accusative of the thing. To these belong verbs 
signifying “ to do good or evil to one,” “ to speak good or evil 
of one,” “to ask,” “to demand,” “to teach,” “to put on or 
off,” “to take away,” “to deprive, ”” “to conceal,” &c.; as, 
kaa TodAG eopye Tpaas, “he has done many evils to the 
ee * 

(1) The verb AvorreAciv, “to be of use to,” always takes the 
dative: on the contrary, the occurrence of apeActy with the dative 


is rare, and confined to the Poets; as, Soph. Antig. 558, aore rots 
Savodesy chpedetv. 
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Trojans ;” ayaba eimev avrovs, “he said good things of 
them ;” epero aravras Tov watda, “he asked all about his 
son;” rors pabyras edida&e awppootvyy, “he taught his 
disciples continence.” 

6. Verbs governing two accusatives in the active retain 
one in the passive, namely, the accusative of the thing; as, 
OKnTrTpoy Tras Te aToovAaTaL, “ he is despoiled of his scep- 
tre and honours;” éradev0n povotkny Kat pytopicyy, “he 
was taught music and rhetoric.” 

7. When, in addition to the whole object, which receives 
the action of the verb, particular specification is also made 
of a part, in which this action is principally shown, both 
the whole and part stand, especially with the Poets, as 
proximate objects in the accusative; as, yey iovra Bare 
orj0os, “he wounded him, as he came on, in the breast ;” 
Tpopos vmnAbe yuia exacrov, “trembling came upon each 
one in his limbs beneath.” 

8. Since the accusative serves always to designate the 
object upon which an action immediately passes, it fre 
quently stands also with intransitive verbs and adjectives 
containing a general expression, and indicates the part of 
more definite object to which this expression must be pril- 
cipally referred. This is called the accusative of nearer 
définition; and is to be expressed in English by different 
prepositions, especially by in, as to, with respect to'. Thus, 
tov daxrvAoy ady@ Tovrov, “I feel a pain in this finger;’ 
modas ws “AytAreds, “ Achilles swift as to his feet ;” Xupos 
WV THY marpida, “he was a Syrian as to his native cour 
try ;” +o dévdpov wevryxovra modu € €OTL TO Uros, “ the tree 
is fifty feet in height.” 

9, Time how long is put in the accusative; as, dvov xp 
vov av woAenos 7, “for as long a time as there may be war; 
Kat yes S€ Kat TpiTHY Nuépav TO av’TO TovTO érparror, “ they 
did this same thing during both yesterday and the doy 
previous.” 


(1) It is generally assumed that «ava, or some other prepositio?, 
is understood in such constructions; but this is not correct. 
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10. Distance and space are put in the accusative; as, 
avTéyet OKT® yucpav odov aro BaBuAavos, “tt is distant a 


journey of eight days from Babylon.” ' 


VERBS PASSIVE. 


1. Verbs of a passive signification are followed in Greek 
by a genitive, governed by v7o, amo, éx, rapa, Or Tpdos; as, 
0 vous vIr0 over dtadbeipera, “ the understanding is impaired 
by wine ;” GAAa yvopa ad éExaortwv édéyovto, “ other opi- 
nions were expressed by each.” 

2. The dative, however, is sometimes employed by the 
Poets, instead of the genitive; as, ’AyiAAnt edaun, “he was 
subdued by Achilles.” 

3. The dative is very frequently put with the perfect 
passive of verbs, whose perfect active is not much used; 
' as, TavTa AéAexrat ypuy, “ these things have been said by us,” 
for AéAexa Tava. 


INFINITIVE. 


1. The infinitive mood is used to express the cause or end 
of an action; as, 0éAw godew, “ Iwish to sing.” 

2. The infinitive, with the neuter of the article prefixed, 
is used as a species of verbal noun; and very frequently the 
article is thus appended to an entire clause, of which the 
infinitive forms a part; as, to Avery, “ the loosening ;” ro 
éyew ypyuara, “ the having money.” 

3. The infinitive in Greek is governed by adjectives, and 
denotes the respect in which the idea of the adjective is to 
be applied'; as, txavot réprew aivovra, “ they appear 
calculated to delight ;” ov devos eort A€yetv, GAN advvaTos 
oyar, “ he is not able in speaking, but unable to keep silent.” 

4, The infinitive is used with aore, more rarely with as, 
to express the consequence of an event indicated by the 
leading verb; as, @iAotiuorates Av o Kupos, wore wavta 


(1) This is imitated in Latin by the Poets; as, idoneus delectare, 
utilis facere. In prose, however, the gerund with a preposition must 
be employed; as, idoneus ad delectandum, &c. 
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trouetvat Tov ematvercOa evexa, “ Cyrus was very ambitious, 
so as to endure all things for the sake of being praised.” 

5. The infinitive is frequently used, in short interme- 
diate propositions, sometimes with, sometimes without as, 
to indicate an aim, or else to qualify what precedes; as, a 
é7ros ettrecy, “ so to speak ;” amAas etrety, * to speak plainly ; 
oooy éue eidévat, “ as far as Tknow ;” épuot doxetv, “ as ap- 
pears to me.” | 

6. The nominative, and not the accusative, is put with 
the infinitive whenever the reference is to the same person 
that forms the subject of the leading verb’; as, éacxev 
etvat Atos vids, “ he said he was the son of Jupiter ;? erewa 
avrous eivat Geos, * I persuaded them that I was a god.” 

7. The genitive and dative sometimes follow the infinitive 
by a species of attraction ; as, édéovro avrov eivar xpotiuor, 
“ they besought him to be zealous;” dos poe pavzvac abiv, 
“grant unto me to appear worthy.” . 

8. The infinitive efva:, with and without an article, is 
put absolutely with adjectives, adverbs, or prepositions, with 
their case; as, éxav eivat, “ willingly ;” ro ovpray eival, 
“ generally ; To ev rhmepov etvat, “to-day at least ;” 70 
kava Tovro etvat, “ with respect to this.” 

9. The infinitive is frequently put for the imperative, 
particularly in the Poets?; as, Oapoay viv, Aropndes, én 
Tpwtoor payecOa, “ taking courage, now, O Diomede, Sight 
against the Trojans ;” acxew Muxnvas opqy, “ say that 
thou seest Mycene.” 

10. The infinitive of the present, future, and aorists, but 
more particularly of the future, when preceded by the verb 
weAAw, expresses the future, and answers to the future 
participle active in Latin with the verb sum; as, pedro 


— 


(1) The accusative, however, is joined with such infinitives whet 
ever emphasis is required; as, Kpotoos évdpile éwirov evar ravTe 
éAStorarov, “* Croesus thought that he himself was the happiest of 4 
men.” (Herod. 1. 34.) 

(2) Some understand, but without any necessity, an ellipsis of 
some verb, such as dpa or dos, in such constructions. 
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ypadev, “Iam about to write” (scripturus sum) ; pedAAnow 
pape, “I will be about to write” (scripturus ero); euér- 
Anca ypadey, “ Iwas about to write” (scripturus fui). 


PARTICIPLE. 

1. The participle is put after a verb, and in the nomina- 
tive case, when the reference is to some state as existing at 
the time on the part of the subject, or to some action as 
being performed by it'. Thus, oda Ovyros dv, “I know 
that I am mortal; aiverat o vopos yuas BAaTrwv, “ the 
law appears to be injuring us ;” wavoacbe adixouvres, “ cease 
acting wrongfully.” | 

2. If, however, the subject belonging to the participle 
stands with the principal verb as a proximate object in the 
accusative, the participle also stands in the accusative; as, 
ot “AOnvatae @ravoav avroy otparnyouvra, “ the Athenians 
caused him to cease being a commander ;” ovs av opo ra 
ayaba wocovvras, “ whomsoever I may see doing the things 
that are good.” 

3. If the subject belonging to the participle stands with 
the principal verb as the remote object in the genitive or 
dative, the participle, in like manner, takes the genitive or 
dative’; as, jo0ouny avtay olouéver etvac goputaror, “ I 
perceived that they fancied themselves very wise ;” ovdérore 
metemeAnoé por ocynoavtt, “ I never repented of having been 
silent.” | 

4, The verb ‘to be ashamed” takes the participle when 
the action of which one is ashamed is performed; the in- 
finitive when the action is declined through shame; as, 
alo'xvvopat awonoas, “I am ashamed to have done it;” 
aicxyivoua épegba, “ I am ashamed to ask.” 


(1) This again is a species of attraction, and proceeds, as in other 
cases, from the circumstance of a dependent proposition having no 
subject of its own. 

(2) When a reflexive pronoun stands with the verb, the participle 
can be put in either of two cases, according as it is referred to the 
subject contained in the verb or pronoun; as, ctvoida éuavTe codes 
dv, “I am conscious to myself of being wise;” cavrTd cuvpdes 
adixouvri, “ you were conscious to yourself of acting wrongfully.” 
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5. The verbs “to commence,” “to begin,” take the parti- 
ciple when the assigned state has already begun to take 
place; the infinitive when it is just about to take place ; as, 
6 xetav yp~ato yevopevos, “the winter was come on;” 
O xeav pxero yinveoOa, “ the winter was beginning to 
come on” (i.e. it approached, but was not yet arrived). 

6. The verbs “to hear” and “to learn” take the parti 
ciple when a fact is adduced which we perceive with our 
own ears; the infinitive when something is assigned which 
we hear from the narration of others; as, Koved Tov Ar- 
poobévn Aéyovra, “ I heard Demosthenes speak ;” axovw tov 
Anpoabévy Aéyev, “ I hear (i.e. 1 am told) that Demosthenes 
says.” 

7. The verb daivecOa takes the participle in the signi- 
fication “to be evident,” “to be manifest ;” but the infini- 

tive in the signification “to seem,” “to have the appear- 
ance;” as, édaiveto KAaicaw, “he was just as though he 
wept;” épaivero kAaiwv, “he evidently wept.” 

8. Verbs signifying “to declare,” “to announce,” “to 
show,” take the participle when something is announced oF 
shown as a fact; but the infinitive when it is assigned that 
something may or is said to be. Thus, amny-yéAAero Tori- 
data roAtopkounevyn, “ Potidea was announced to be in 4 
state of siege” (when it is certain that it is besieged); 
amnyyéAAeto Toridaa woAropaciobat, “ Potidea was te- 
ported to be in a state of siege” (when intelligence is given 
merely resting on report). 

9. To some verbs which merely express subordinate de- 
finitions of an action, the Greeks add the participle of the 
verb which expresses the principal action. Such verbs are, 


Tuyxavo, AavOavw, POava, dcaredéw, &c., which, in trans” 


lation, are sometimes rendered by adverbs.' Thus, érvyov 


(1) With a participle, Tuyxave. signifies forte ; AavOave, clam, or 
imprudens ; and p0dave, pre. The primitive meaning of pOave is 
to get beforehand, ” “to get the start of.’ The verb ruyyaw 3 
often used in the manner indicated by the rule, when it is impossible 
to be expressed in translation. For the Greeks, in order to designate 

the 
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wapovres, “they chanced to be present;” dabev evepyerav, 
“he conferred kindnesses secretly ;” Oaver wowwv, “ he does 
it before another ;” dcaterérexa hevyuv, “I have always 
avoided,” 

10. The participle in intermediate propositions is either 
explanatory, and is then expressed by the relative who, 
which: or, 2. it denotes relations of time, and is expressed 
by the English particles when, while, after, &c.: or, 3. it 
denotes relations of cause, like the particles because, since, as: 
or, 4. it expresses condition, like the particles if, although. 
Thus, yarerov éore Aéyery mpos yaorépa, ata ovK eyovcay, 
“it ts a difficult thing to speak to a@ stomach which has no 
ears;” adivarov woAAG Teyvepuevov avOpwroy TavTaA KaAGS 
Tov, “it is impossible for a man, when trying many 
things, to do all well;” adiKet Xwxparys ov vouitwr Oeovs 
eat, “ Socrates violates the laws, because he does not think 
that there are any gods;” dévdpa pev tunBévta Tayéus 
gvera:, “ trees, although lopped of their branches, quickly 
grow again.” . 

Il. A participle and verb are to be translated as two 
verbs with the copulative conjunction ; as, rv otkiay xpr- 
auevos amnrOe, “he bought the house, and departed.” 

12, A participle, with a substantive, &c., whose case 
depends on no other word, is put in the genitive absolute '; 
a8, éxeivou eimovtos, Tavres éoiywr, “ he having spoken, all 
were silent,” 

13. As the dative, also, is frequently used in Greek for 
definitions of time, and to assign the cause, datives absolute 

© occur, though much more rarely than the genitive’; 


ae ee a, ee Re eh es eee 
- the absence of human intention and will, very frequently join it 
with those verbs also which, without it, express a mere occurrence of 
hature or of chance ; as, éruxe Oavav, “he was dead ;” Tuyxavovew 
*xovres, “ they have.” . 
(1) Ifa longer historical period is to be assigned by this genitive, 
a Preposition é? is usually added; as, ért Képou BaciActovros, 
Under the reign of Cyrus,” i.e. as long as Cyrus reigned. 
mn Care must, however, be taken not to consider passages of 
Cent authors as proofs of this usage, where the dative can by any 
means be explained in a dependent sense. 
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as, meptiovee TO _enauré, “as the year came to a close ;” 
eipryomevors auTots THIS SONGSONSs “they being cut off from 
the sea.” 

14. Accusatives absolute stand in Greek only in those 
cases where, in relating another’s actions, the narrator as- 
signs by conjecture the motive which influenced the agent. 
The participle is then accompanied by the particles as, ave, 
worep, oF ws av; and the use of the accusative must be ex- 
plained elliptically, as dependent upon a verb “to suppose,” 
“ to believe,” “ to imagine,” which is indicated in the par- 
ticles ws, &c.; as, yvyeto mpos Tovs Oeovs avAas Taya0a 
didovar, ws Tovs Oeovs KaAALoTa eidoTas, oToLa ayaba Eorey, 
“‘he prayed the gods simply to give him the things that 
were good, since (in his belief) the gods know best what 
things are good.” 

15. If, im an intermediate proposition, one of the relations, 
which are otherwise designated by genitives absolute, is to 
be expressed by the participle of an impersonal verb, this 
participle then stands in its absolute form, as a nominative 
absolute’. Thus, dca ri pévers, e£ov amievac; “ why do you 
remain, when it is allowed you to depart?” 03° esos wats 
Badrav, ovdev déov, xaraBadAee tov apxtoy, “ but my son, 
having thrown, what ought not to have been done, strikes 
down the boar.” 


(1) The nominative absolute is also used in impersonal phrases 
formed with dori and a neuter adjective, where a participial con- 
struction enters; as, dikatov dv, “it being just ;” adivaroy 6 ov, “as t& 
is tmpossible.” 
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PROSODY. 

1. Prosopy (xpoodia), in its common acceptation at the 
present day, treats of the quantity of syllables, or the time 
occupied in pronouncing them. 

2. In-the ancient grammarians, rpocgdia applies also to 
accent and breathings. 

3. The vowels e and o are short by nature ; y and are 
long by nature; and a, t, v, are termed doubtful. 

4. When a vowel is said to be short by nature, the mean- 
ing is, that it is short by its natural pronunciation, being 
equivalent merely to one short time. On the other hand, 
a vowel long by nature is long by its natural pronunciation, 
being equal to two short times. Thus » is equivalent to ee, 
and @ to oo. | 

5. Hence it follows, that the short vowel ¢ has y for its 
corresponding long one; and the short vowel 0, in like 
manner, has for its long. But in the case of a, ¢, v, there 
is no distinct mark or letter by which the eye can tell at 
the instant whether these vowels are long or short; and 
hence they are called doubifule 

6. It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that, by . 
actual usage, every syllable m any particular case always 
has a definite quantity, either long or short; and that when 
we speak of doubtful syllables, we do not mean that they 
have any thing doubtful in their nature, or wavering between 
long and short as regards the same word; but only that 
they have no corresponding long or short marks by which 
the eye can detect their quantity at a glance. 

7. The quantity of syllables is determined by various — 
methods : 

I. POSITION. 

1. A short or doubtful vowel before two consonants or a 
double letter is almost always long; as, oréAAw, oupa, 
avrayw, tparela, auata, diya. 

(1) For a more enlarged view of this subject, consult the author’s 
larger work on Greek Prosody. 
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2. These two consonants may belong to the same word 
with the vowel ; as, éowepos: or one of them may belong to 
the same word, and the other to the succeeding word; as, 
Tov apobev ye, Bea Ovyarep Acos: or both may be found at 
the beginning of the following word; as, dvdpa Ovyrov éovra. 

3. In scanning the dramatic writers, the following ex- 
ceptions to this rule of position must be carefully noted :— 

1. A short vowel before a soft mute (a, x, 7), or an 
aspirate (¢, x, 6) followed by a liquid, is much rather 
left short than lengthened by the Attic Poets. 

11. A short vowel before a middle mute (8, ¥, 8), followed — 
by p, is short in the comic writers, but in tragedy is 
mostly long. 

ur. A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by 

any liquid except p, is almost always long. In Euri- 
pides, such syllables are always long; but in schylus, 
Sophocles, and Aristophanes, they are sometimes short. 

iv. The tragic writers occasionally leave a vowel short 
before the two liquids pyr. | 

4, The epic writers, such as Homer, &c., mostly avoid 
the shortening of syllables before a mute and liquid, and 
. employ it chiefly when the werd cannot in any other man- 
ner be adapted to the measure. Thus, in the case of such 
forms as ZaxvyOos, ZéAea, XKayavdpos, oxerwapvoy, &e., a 
preceding short vowel in another word remains short, not- 
withstanding the double consonant Z and the two mutes ox 
following immediately after. 


Il. ONE VOWEL BEFORE ANOTHER. 


1. One vowel before another, or before a diphthong, is 
generally short, unless lengthened by Poetic licence, or some 
other peculiar cause ; as, ayAGos, yépios. 

2. But the Greek Poets, especially the epic, often lengthen 
vowels, even when another follows, by the aid of the arsis; 
and this takes place not only in doubtful vowels, but also in 
those which are naturally short. 

3. By arsis, which is called by some cesura, is meant the 
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stress of the voice that is brought to bear upon a particular 
syllable in each foot during the reciting of a line. In the 
dactyl it falls on the first syllable; in the iambus on the 
last ; and in the trochee again on the first; its place being 
regulated by the long syllable. 

4. The spondee leaves tlie place of the arsis undeter- 
mined ; and this becomes settled only by the nature of the 
verse in which the spondee is employed. Thus, in dactylic 
and trochaic measure, the arsis falls on the first syllable of 
the spondee; but in iambic, on the last. 

5.. The following are instances of lengthening by arsis: 
otes (Od. 9.425); xara Aawapny (Il. 6.64); dé pertyy C1. 
20. 232); &e. 

6. In the epic writers, long vowels and diphthongs are 
mostly short at the end of words, when the next word begins 
with a vowel’; as, yuévy ev BevOeooww Ci. 1.358); dudo 
opas (ib. 23); Seal a7rowva (ib. 57). 

7. On the contrary, the long vowel retains its natural 
measure when it falls in the arsis of the foot. The follow- 
ing Homeric verse contains examples of both kinds”: 


‘Huerép@ évt otxe, év “Apyet, mAdO warps. (Il. 1.30.) 


Q). The principle on which this depends is easily explained. The 
y in jmévn, for example, is equal to ee: and one of these epsilons 
being supposed to be elided before the initial vowel of the following 
word, the other epsilon remains, of course, short by nature. In 
other words, the final vowel of #zévy loses, as it were, a portion of its 
natural length, by the sinking of the voice, and by the vowel imme- 
diately following it. So the in dudw is equivalent to two omicrons ; 
one of which it loses before the following vowel, while the other re- 
mains short. In like manner, the diphthong a: in déy@a: is supposed 
to lose a vowel. | 

(2) Here, after one of the vowels has been supposed to be elided, 
and a single short vowel remains, this latter, being in the arsis of the 
foot, receives the stress of the voice, and becomes long again. ‘Thus, 
in the foot po ev, the syllable pw is in the arsis; and hence, though 
one of the omicrons composing the omega is supposed to be cut off 
before the initial vowel of évi, and only a single omicron remains, 
that omicron is nevertheless lengthened by the stress of the voice 
falling upon it. On the other hand, in the fuot orca év, the omega 
is not in the arsis; and hence, after this vowel bas lost one of its 
component omicrons before the next word, there is no stress of the 
voice upon the other omicron, and therefore it remains short. 
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III. CONTRACTION. 

1. All contracted syllables are long; as, tpos for tepos ; 
ois for odues, &c. | 

2. Two vowels forming two syllables are frequently con- 
tracted into one in poetry; as in ypvoew (II. 1.15), where 
ew forms a single syllable. This is frequent in the dramatic 
writers, where the syllables are in different words, and is 
called synizesis; as, un etdévae (Hippol. 1331), where the 7 
and e: are to be pronounced as one syllable; 7 evyévear 
(Eurip. Electr. 1104). 

IV. DIALECT. 

1. The Dorie a is long; as, pda, yuva, Aiveia. And s0 
is the a in the uncontracted form ao of the genitive; as, 
Arpeidao. 

2. The Holic a is short; as, vipa, woryra, Kounta. 

3. In the Ionic dialect, a is generally short in the penult 
of the perfect tenses, such as yéyaa; and always short 
the third person plural of the passive in arae and ato; 2, 
earat, dedunaro. 

4. The Ionic third person plural in aox is always long; 
as, éaot, TIOéact. 

5. The Ionic writers double the o and some other con- 
sonants: at pleasure; a licence which the Attic Poets never 
used, either in tragedy or comedy. Thus, in Homer, we 
have oryGecow for ornbecw ; ormorepos for ororepos, ke. 


V. DERIVATION. 

1. Derivatives for the most part follow the quantity of 
the words from which they are derived; as, vikaw fro 
vikn; Tysao from tien. ar 

2. But many derivatives from verbs differ in quantity 
from the present tenses of these verbs, as being immediately 
formed from the perfect passive, with a short penult. Thus 
Kpirys and xpiots, though the verb be xpiva, because they 
are immediately formed from xéxperar, xéxpioac'. 


(1) In the same way, d:azpi8%, from d:é7piBov, the second aorist 
of diatpiBe; and rapayruy7, from tape yuxov, the second aorist of 
maparruxe. 
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VI. COMPOSITION. 

1. Compound words generally follow the quantity of 
their primitives; as, ariuos from Tin; pvoTapey from pis, 
gen. vos and rapwr. 

2. The primitive a is commonly short; as, aepryos, Geko, 
Gvyos: but adavaros and axdparos are excepted, and, on 
account of the number of short syllables that follow, and 
which would make the words otherwise difficult to employ 
in verse, have the initial a always long. 

3. The participles da, Ca, aps, ept, and dus, are short; as, 
dadorvas, Cabeos, apidetxeros, Epixvdys, dvoans. 


VII. INCREASE OF NOUNS. 
l. a, in the increment’of nouns, is generally short; as, 
Goud, dros; Kpéas, GATOS; veKxTap, Epos; péAav, avos; &e. 


Exceptions. 
(1.) All increments in avos are long, except TaAavos and 
_ MéAGvos; as, Trrav, avos; Tay, avos. 
(2.) All increments in axos, from nominatives in a& pure, 
are long; as, ovat, axos; pvaé, axos; parva, axos; &e. 
(3.) a is long in the dative plural of nouns, &c., that have 
a long penult in the genitive singular; as, eylyass 
avTos, dot; Tuas, avToS, aot; &c. But those that are 
syncopated in the singular have the a short; as, av- 
dpact, warpact, &c. 


_ 2. cis short in the increment of neuter nouns; as, MéAg, 
‘ros; and in masculines and feminines which have the geni- 
tive in cos, «dos, OF tros; a8, WOALS, tos; Epis, tOos ; XapEs, (TOS. 
But anpis, BarBis, Kapis, kvnpis, oppayis, and several others, 
are excepted. 

3. «is long in the increment of masculine and feminine 
nouns which have two terminations in the nominative; as, 
deAgis or deriv, ivos3 axis OF aKTiv, twos. 

. 4. tis also long in the increment of monosyllables ; as, 
Biv, Bivogs ts, vos; Als, Atross excepting, however, TiS, TLVOS 5 
and Ais, Aids. 
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5. «is also long in nouns in ts, Bos; ey, varos; cE, vyos; 
and ¢é, ixos; as, dpms, os; rérri&, tyos; pari, wyos (“a 
lash”); oi, ixos. Homer, however, has @pyikxes always 
short. 

6. But ¢ is generally short in nouns in 1, t8os; and ¢é, 
tos; as, yépreyr, (Bos; Opt, rpiyos; paorié, tyos, “a gum.” 

7. vis short in the increment of monosyllables in vs, vos; 
as, Opus, Jpvos; pds, pVds. 

8. vis also short in the increment of neuters in v; a3, 
daxpv, vos; and in the increment of masculines and femi- | 
nines in us and up; as, véxus, Vos; tAus, tAvos; iyOus, txBv0s; 
and also in the neuter noun up, rupos. But dadvs, vdos, 
and kewpus, vOos, must be excepted. 

9. v is generally short in the increment of nouns in v 
and wr; as, ovvE, tyos; XaAvy, vBos; except doidvé, v«0s; 
KoKxkvé, vyos; KypuE, vKos; KyvE, vKos; yirb, ures; yer 
viros; while Bé@pvé has either wos or vKos. 

10. Nouns of two terminations, in vs and vy, have v long 
in the increment; as, Popxus, or Popxvy, vvos. 


» VIII. INCREASE OF VERBS. 


1. The quantity of the penult in the present and imperfect 
remains the same through all the voices and moods; 43, 
Kptvo, &kpivov, kpive, KpLVOLuL, Kpivw, KplvEly, KpivoY, Kpivopal, 
_ Expivopuny, Kpivov, &c, 

2. Most tenses have the same quantity in the penult as 
those from which they are formed ; as, ériov, Tura, ETUTIY, 
TUTHComal, TéeTUTA, ETeTUTELY. 

3. Verbs in afw, ifw, and vw increase short in the future; 
as, apTalw, dow; vopito, tow; KAvCw, KAVCW. 

4. Verbs in dw, where éw is preceded by a vowel, and all 
verbs in paw, have the penult of the future long; ‘as, éau 
€aow; opaw, aow; dpdaw, dow. . 

5. Verbs in aw, when preceded by a consonant other 
than p, have the penult of the future short; as, orde, coo; 
yeAaw, aow. 

6. Liquid verbs, or those ending in Aw, po, vo, Po 
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shorten the penult of the future ; but in the first aorist active 
they invariably take either a long vowel or a diphthong; as, 
GarAw, Oarw, eOyAa; TEAAW, TEAG, ETELAA; Haive, Pave, 
épyva; dapOvve, dapSiva, edapBuva. 

7. Verbs in iw, not proceeding from roots in fw, increase 
long in the future; as, KvAiw, tow; Koviw, tow. But éobio 
has the « everywhere short. 

8. Dissyllabic verbs in vw are, for the most part, long in 
the future and. aorists; as, dvw, ducw, ddvca; TPH, TPYTL, 
érpvoa. Except ri, rricw, értica; Kiw, Kiow, ékica ; 
and one or two others. ) 

9. Polysyllabic verbs in vw, on the other hand, are for 
the most part long in the penult of the future and aorist ; 
&, oye, icyvow, loyvoa; daxpvo, daxpvow, edaxpvca. 

10. But polysyllables in tw are for the most part short ; 
a, aviw, aviow; apiw, apicw; adiw, adiow. 

11. Verbs in vw, which have lengthened forms in vt, for 
the most part shorten the doubtful vowel; as, decxviw, 
Edeixviov; puqviw, éuiqviov. The verbs diw and dvw are 
not exceptions to this rule, since they do not furnish com- 
plete forms in vue, but only in the second aorist. 

12. Polysyllables in vse have the v everywhere short, 
except in the singular number of the present tense active, 
ang the third person plural of the same tense and voice; as, 
eying, Cevyvoor; but Ceveyvupev, Cevyvure, Cevyvuvar, &e. 

13. On the other hand, dissyllables in vss have the v 
everywhere long ; as, duOt, duvat, édute, &c. : 

14. The penult of the second future and second aorist is 
always short; as, dauo, Aaba, KpvBo, Aitw; edapov, CAaBov, 
expiBov, ixev with the single exception of the verb 
TAnoow, which, in the epic dialect, retains the long vowel in 
the penult ; as, erAnyor, ewAnyHv. 

15. The third person plural in aot, and the feminine par- 
ticiple j mm aca, are always long; as, AcAoiwaci, Kexpupace, 
(oraar: tiaca, ypayraca, &c. 

16. The augment, which, in verbs beginning with v or «, 
Consists merely in lengthening this vowel, makes, of course, 
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the initial syllable of the historical tenses long; as, txerevu, 
UKETEVOV, LKETEVOO. 

17. The doubtful vowel in the penult of the perfect ac- 
tive strictly follows the measure of the root in the present. 
Hence the middle syllable is short in most forms which have 
a in the present; as, ypadw, yéypada: but it fluctuates in 
those with « and v; as, ‘tpiSw, rérpida, but pirte, éppida ; 
and again, xvrre, Kéxupa; but kpirre, Kéxpuda. 

18. The perfect middle, with the exception of those which 
have a in the root, and change it into o (as rpépo, érpagor, 
tétpoda), has usually a long vowel in the penult; as, dye, 
“TI break,” perfect middle gaya. So avdave, cada; xpate, 
Kéxpaya; piryew, Eppiya; tpile, rérpiya; hpicocw, wéppixa; 
&c. But wédppada and some others are found short; and, in 
old forms, the first vowel was shortened by position after 
rejecting the intermediate consonant; as, BéBaa, yéyaa, 
dcidia, wé:pva. 

19. Perfects with what is called the Attic reduplication 
have usually, in polysyllabic verbs, a short vowel in the 
penult; as, adrceidw, adyrtha; cpicow, opdpixa, &c. Still, 
however, in Ionic Poets, forms of this kind are occasionally 
lengthened ; as, etAyjAovOa, treuunpoxe (Il. 22. 491). 

20. When a is inserted in the third person plural of the 
perfect or pluperfect, or of the optative, it is always short; 
as, opwpéyaro, KekAiarat, weOoiaro, &c.- 

21. The reduplication before the root of verbs in sz is 
short; as, TiOnut, Otdwpe. 

22. In verbs in jt, the a is always short; as, toraroy, 
torapev, &c. Except in the third person plural in aot, and 
in the masculine and feminine participles; as, torao:, ioras, 
ioTraca. 

IX. DOUBTFUL VOWEL IN THE PENULT. 


As a general rule, it may be laid down that a doubtful 
vowel in the penult of Greek words is generally short. 
Some particular exceptions, however, will here be noted !. 


(1) These exceptions are noted more fully in the Larger Prosody. 
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I. Long a in the penult. 

1.In ayp and compounds; [lroAepuats, Avcaor, Meyaor, 
Tloce:dawy, and the like; Aaos and derivatives; vaac, 
at, and compounds; and in verbs in aw, when dw is 
preceded by an e or the letter p; as, €aw, wepaw, dpaw, 
with their compounds. Still, however, there are se- 
veral exceptions; as, Kuxadw, Tia, épvOpiaw, pecdiau, 
cwyaw, cvomaw, &c., in which dw is not preceded by an 
e or the letter p. 

2. In ixavw and compounds. So, also, in xeyavew and 
g@Oavw with Homer and the epic poets, but x:yave [or 
Keyxave] and Péavw in the Attic tragic writers. 

3. In all derivatives from verbs in aw pure, and paw; as, 
Oéaua, O€acts, Beards; opapua, opacts, opards; tama, 
tacts, taros, &c. —_ 

4. In names of nations and proper names; as, Aocarys, 
Xmapriarys, Teyearys. And also in the feminines 
formed from them; as, Actaris, Medearis. Add like- 
wise names of rivers, mountains, and islands; as, Ev- 
dparns, Neparys, Aevxarys, &c. But forms of this 
kind proceeding from short roots have the short vowel; 
as, AaAparys, Tavarns, &e. 

II. Long ¢ in the penul. 

1. ¢ inthe penultimate is long in Homeric feminines, 
such as, aepyin, abupin, amtotin, &c., where the Attics 
have apyta, aduuta, amoria, &c. But avia and xara 
are long in both Homeric and Attic Greek, the Ho- 
meric form being avin and xaAcj. Another term, xovia 
(Hom. xovin), has the penult common in Homeric 
Greek, but in the singular more frequently long; in 
the plural always short. In the tragic writers it occurs 
thrice, and each time with the penult short. 

2. « is long in proper names in «wy, which shorten the 
vowel in the genitive; as, “Audiwyv, Aodiwv, Tavdior, 
gen. [lavdioves. On the contrary, those remain short 
which take the long vowel in the genitive; as, Bouxo- 
Nov, "Heriov, Owwortwr, gen. Oivorivrvos. 
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3. Comparatives in twy have the « long in Attic, but 
short elsewhere; as, yAvxiwy, xaxtwv, &c. 

4. ¢ is long in the penult of verbs in iw, not proceeding 
from roots in Cw; as, Pbiw, yptw, pio, kvAtw, &e. But 
those which had originally a ¢ in the root are short; 
as, aTiw, maoriw: to which add ec@iw and aiw, though 
not from such roots. 

5. ¢is long in the penult of verbs in ivw; as, KAive, Kpive, 
rive, opive, &c.: except tive and @Oivw, which are 
long in Homer, but short in Attic. 

6. « is long in nouns in ity, irys, tris; as, “Adpodtrn, 
"Auditpiry, Sopatiris, woAtrys, owAtrys, &c. Except, 
however, xptrys, and other derivatives from the perfect 
passive with a short penult. 


III. Long v in the penult. 


1. v is common in the penult of verbs in vw. Some, 
however, occur more frequently with the long penult; 
as, toyvw, daxpvw, Evw, Ovw, Avw: others, again, are 
found more commonly with the short penult ; as, Bev 
apve, aptva, dexviw, TAROvVW, &e. 

2. v is long in most verbals in vya, from verbs in vw; a 
Ovpa, Kua, Avua, apTupa, pyvyua: except, however; 
épuua, wAvma, pupa, “a@ river,” &c., which are inva- 
riably short. | 

3. v is long in Ovpos, “ animus,” and its’ compounds, 
aOupos, padvpos, &c. But Ovpos, “ thymus,” has the 
penult short. 

4. v is long in the plural cases of the pronoun ov; 3 
UpMElS, UM@V, UplY, UMas. . 

5. vis long in verbs in vyw; as, evOvve, oTpyva, Av, 

_&c.: but not in the future; as, evOvvo, orpvva. Wher, 
however, they terminate in éw, the v is short; a 
mwAvVEW. | 

6. v is long in all verbs in vpw: as, dupe, ovpa, KupH, 
advpo, &c. But when they terminate in é, the v 18 
short; as, xupéw, paprupéw, &c. 

7. uv before o is almost always long; as, Asovvaos, 
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xpuoos, “Apdpuoos, KauPuoys, &c.: except verbals in 
vous; as, Avot, avuors, &e. 

8. v is long in derivatives in uryp, urys, and uric; as, 
pq_veTap, pyvurys, mpecBurys, mpeoBuTis. 

9. vis long 1 in adjectives in vros derived from Jong verbal 
roots in vw; as, adaxpuros, moAvoakputos, atputos, &c. 

10. v is long in verbs in vyw; as, Bovxw, Tpvxe, and 
their compounds. 

11. v is long in the following wont Woxn, Wxos, 
eurpvyos, kararvxe, &e 


X. DOUBTFUL VOWEL BEFORE THE PENULTIMATE. 


The doubtful vowels before the penultimate are generally 
short. The exceptions to this rule are, however, many in 
number, and are best learned from a Prosodiacal Lexicon '. 


XI. FINAL SYLLABLES. 
I. Final a, av, ap, and as. 
1. Final a is short; as, rpawe{a, iva, iwmora, rérupa. 


. Exceptions. 

(1.) But a pure is long; as, “AOnvaa, diria, orkva: except 
verbals in tpia; as, WaArpa; and derivatives from 
adjectives in ys; as, aAyfera; and also (épe:a, Kodera, 
Bacirea (“ a queen”): but Baorcia (“ a kingdom”’, 
and BactAcia (adj. fem. “‘ royal’’), have the final vowel 
long. 

(2.) The Doric a for 9 is long; as, paua, Aiveta; and 
also the Doric genitive in a from nominatives in as 
and 9s; as, AvviBas, a; “Atpeidys, a 

(3.) Words in da and 6a have the a long; as, Bacirivda, 
Anda, Ztaiba: except dxavba and #A0d. . 

(4.) Words ending in pa, not preceded by a diphthong ; 
as, Kapa, WyHpa, xapa; except ayxupa, yépupa, oAupa, 


(1) They are given in full in the Larger Prosody. 
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xépkupa, and the perfect middle of verbs in pw; as, 
dvepOopa, wémopa. 

(5.) Words ending’ in pa, with a consonant preceding ; as, 
dypa, wéTpa, axéoTpa: except opodpa, oxorcwévdpa, 
Tavaypa. 

(6.) All feminine adjectives from masculines in OS 5 as, 
dixaia ; except dia, mora, ta, and pid. 

(7.) Duals in a, as povoa; and vocatives from nouns in 
as, as Aiveia: or poetical vocatives of the third declen- 
sion; as, Aaodaua, TloAvdaua. 

(8.) The accusative in ea, from the genitive (third declen- 
sion) in ews; as, IIyAéa, from: TyAéws; Baocdéa, from 
BactAéws: but, in Homeric Greek, IInéa, from [yAéos ; 
BaorAna, from BaotAros. 

(9.) Nouns in ea, from verbs in evw; as, rpopyteia, dov- 
Acia. 

2. Final ay is short; as, av, raumav, Atay, meAav, rotn- 

oav, éruyar. 
Exceptions. 

(1.) Masculines in ay are long ; as, Trrayv, warav. 

(2.) The neuter adjective aav; and hence the Attics appear 
to have taken occasion to lengthen here and there the 
forms compounded with it; as, away, éwiwav, wapamway. 
But wayrav and wporav are probably everywhere de- 
cidedly short. 

' (3.) Adverbs in av; as, Atay, dyav, repay. On the contrary, 
oray and ovoray follow the quantity of the simple av. 

(4.) Accusatives of the first declension, from a long nomi- 
native ; as, diAiay, from didia; Aiveiay, from Aiveias. 
But the accusative in ay from a short nominative is 
short; as, tormav, from wrorma; tparelay, from. rpa- 
awela. 

(5.) The Doric genitive plural of the first declension in 
av, formed by contraction, is likewise always long; as, 
peAtay, vupdar, for perAcwv, vyudav. So, also, the Doric 
forms derived from those in 9, or produced by contrac- 
tion; as, womuav, Toceday, AAKpav. 
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3. Final ap is short; as, ovap, véxrap, maxap. 
Exceptions. 
(1.) Monosyllables i In ap are long; as, xap, yap. 
(2.) The adverb -yap is properly short; but before o: and 
similar words it very often occurs long in epic lan- 
guage, through the force of the following breathing. 


4. Final as is long; as, Atveias, was, iuas, tAlas, 
Tiras, nas. 
Exceptions. 


(1.) Words of the third declension, not forming the geni- 
tive in avrocs; as, méAas, péyas, Aaumas, wéAGs, Képas, 
&c. But rads has the final syllable long. 

(2.) The accusative plural of nouns and participles of the 
third declension; as, Tiravas, tUmrovtas, wotmévas, 
dpévas, &e. (but Baotréas, from Baoréa). The accu- 
sative plural of the first declension, on the other hand, 
is always long. 

(3.) Adverbs in as are short; as, réAds, atpéuds, aykas. 

(4.) as is short in the second person of the different tenses 
which terminate therein; as, éreyéds, réyéetds, otdas,: 
A€Aorwas, mépuxas. 

(5.) By a licence of the Doric dialect, forms in as, other- 
wise long, are occasionally shortened, and that, too, 
even in the accusatives plural of the first declension ; 
as, poipas (Theocrit. 2.160); avras (id. 3.2); vidas 
(id. 4. 29). 

II. Final 1, ww, and ts. 
“1, Final « is short; as, (pi, ort, wéat, réwrovot, riOnut, &c. 
Exceptions. 

dl ) But the abridged form xpi (for xpi67) is long, together 
with the names of letters in ¢; as, &, mi, &c. 

(2.) The paragogic «, added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators to certain pronouns and adverbs, is likewise 
long; as, ovroot, vuvi, ovrwor, &c. So the similar ¢ in 
the words odi, ravri, devpi, &c. 

(3.) Adverbs ending in :, and formed from nouns, have the | 
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« either long or short, but more commonly short; such 

as, duoyOt, auaynti, wavdnt, wavouAt, amovyti, &c, 

But those which refer to nations have the « always 
_ short; as, ZxvOort, “Apyokcort, BapBapiori, &c. 


2. Final cw is short; as, rumrovoty, epiv, 3waAtv, wort, 
mpi, viv, oper. 
Exceptions: 

(1.) Final w, making ¢ tvos in me genitive, is long; as, 
PNY, iKTLV. 

(2.) Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, deAdiy (otherwise deAdis), axriv, piv, tv, Atv. 

(3.) The datives plural yuty and vuy: though, in several 
instances, Sophocles makes qty and vuty; and the epic 
dialect has also Gupiy, vupty. 


3. Final ts is short; as, dis, tpis, roAts, rupavvis, Kc. 
Exceptions. 

(1.) Monosyllabic nouns, and those which have two ter- 
minations for the nominative ; as, is, Ais, pis, Kis, deAis, 
aKTIS. 

(2.) Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive 
long ; as, avis, Baris, KAnis, Kynpts, KpNTIS, dpvis, &e. 

(3.) Polysyllables with two short syllables before the last ; 
as, Barpayts, Karas, Kavovis, TAoKapis, padaris; but 
not: BaciAis, “iKeris. 

(4.) Adjectives in is, compounded from long forms, are 
likewise long in the final syllable; as, aAcxpyxits, Babv- 
Kynyis, &e. 


o 


III. Final v, vv, vp, and vs. 
1, Final v is short; as, ov, yovv, yAuxv, daxpv, dor. 
Exceptions. 

(1.) The third person singular of the imperfect and second 
aorist of the verbs in vu; as, édv, épu: also the second 
person of the imperative in one of its forms; as, detxvy, 
omy. 

(2.) The names of the letters xu, vv, and fictitious words: : 
as, Vv, YypU. 
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2. Final vy is short; as, ovy, woAvy, Boaduy, Cevyvov. 
Exceptions. 

(1.) The accusative of nouns which have vs in the nomina- 
tive; as, tAuy, tyOur, toyur, odpuv, pvv. 

(2.) Nouns that have two terminations for the nomina- 
tive; as, Popxuy (otherwise ®opxvs); or vvos in the 
genitive; as, poco. 

(3.) The first person singular of the imperfect and the 
second aorist of verbs in vac; as, épuv, edvr, Edetkvor, 
eCevyvuv. 

(4.) Nuv, “ now,” is long. But vvr, the enclitic, is, for the 
most part, short: it is long, however, on several occa- 
sions in tragedy, and always long in comedy '. 


3. Final vp is long; as, rvp, waprup. Yet, in the oblique 
cases, these make wupos, wupi; mapTupos, wapTupt. 


4. Final us is short; as, Babts, Kopus, wyxus, mpéoBus, 
, Bapus, o€us. 
Exceptions. 
(1.) Nouns im us, which have vos in the genitive;. as, 
aXAus, trus, ixOus, vndus, opus, TANOUS. 
(2.) Nouns which have two terminations in the nomina- 
tive; as, Popxus. 
(3.) Monosyllables ; as, pus, cvs. 
(4.) Terminations of verbs in vu; as, deixvus (second per- 
’ gon singular present), decevis (participle), édeixvus, &c. 


(1) Ellendt, however, Lex. Soph. s. v., maintains that vuv enclitic 
is never long. [See Monk, ad Alcest. 1096. | 
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METRE. 


OF FEET. 


I. A foot, in metre, is composed of two or more syliables, and is 
either simple or compound. 


II. Of the simple feet, four are of two, and eight of three syllables 
III. There are sixteen compound feet, each of four syllables. 


SrmpLe Feet. 


as, TOAEHOS. 
ag, evy@An. 
as, c@para. 
as, Baotdeu. 
as, dvaccel. 
as, pavrenpa. 


one short between two long, as, deoror7. 


Antispast. and long syllable, as, duaprypare’: 


a8, cappoour' 


‘as, auap 7 mpd 


as, KOopNTOps. 
BS, WAEOVEKTIS: 
AS, ATTPOATYO: 
as, avatics. 
as, avadnpd. 
as, Seoyevns. 
as, auapToAy. 
as, avdpopovTTs: 
as, evpuoberm. 
as, Aw@Pirrnpa. 
AS, WoAEpLOS. 
as, cvvdovAewe. 
as, ereoTarh. 
as, duoruynps. 


= Pyrrhich two short syllables 
©. ySpondee . . . two long syllables . 
2 = Iambus. . . . one short and one long 
g& \Trochee one long and one short 
Tribrach . three short . 
Molossus . . three long 
$\ Dactyl. . one long and two short 
33 Anapest . two short and one long 
‘sp > Bacchius . one short and two long 
ia ® Antibacchins « . two long and one short 
= Amphibrach . . one long between two short as, SadAaccd. 
Amphimacer, or 
Cretic, 
Compounp Fret. 
Choriambus Trochee and Iambus . 
Antispast . Iambus and Trochee . 
Ionic a majore . Spondee and Pyrrhich 
Ionic aminore . Pyrrhich and Spondee 
g | Peeon primus . Trochee and Pyrrhich 
4 | Peon secundus . Iambus and Pyrrhich . 
> Peeon tertius . Pyrrhich and Trochee 
| Peon quartus, . Pyrrhich and Iambus. 
Pa Epitritus primus, Iambus and Spondee . 
be Epitritus secandus, Trochee and Spondee . 
@ | Epitritus tertius, Spondee and Iambus . 
5 Epitritus quartus, Spondee and Trochee . 
Proceleusmaticus, Two Pyrrhichs . 
Dispondeeus Two Spondees . 
Diiambus . . Two lambi . 
Ditrochseus Two Trochees 
Dochmius . 
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METRE. ' 

1. Metre, in its general sense, means an arrangement of syllables 
and feet in verse, according to certain rules; and in this sense it 
applies not only to an entire verse, but to a part of a verse, or any 
number of verses. 

2, But a metre, in a specific sense, means a combination of two 
feet, and sometimes one foot only. 

3. There are nine principal metres; viz. 1. Iambic. 2. Trochaic. 
3. Anapestic. 4. Dactylic. 5. Choriambic. 6. Antispastic. 7. Ionic 
amajore. §. Ionic a minore. 9. Pseonic. 

4, These names are derived from the feet which prevail in them. 
Each species of verse would seem originally to have been composed 
of those feet solely from which it derives its name; and other feet, 
equal in time, were not admitted until afterward, and then only 
under certain restrictions. . 

5. It must be carefully noted, that two feet make a metre in the 
iambic, trochaic, and anapeestic measures, but that one foot consti- 
tutes a metre in all the rest. 

6. When a verse consists of one metre, it is called monometer ; 
when it has two metres, dimeter; three metres, trimeter ; four, tetra- 
meter ; five, pentameter ; six, herameter ; seven, heptameter. 

7. From what bas just been remarked, it follows that, in iambic, 
trochaic, and anapestic verse, a monometer consists of two feet; a 
dimeter of four ; a trimeter of six, &c.; whereas, in all other kinds 
of verse, a monometer consists of one foot, a dimeter of wo, a tri- 
meter of three, &c. 

8. Verses are also denominated acatalectic when complete ; cata- 
lectic when they want a syllable at the end; brachycatalectio when 
they want two syllables at the end; Aypercatalectic when they have 
a syllable over at the end; and acephalous when they want a syl- 
lable at the beginning. 

9. The last syllable of a verse is common, except in anapeestic and 
greater Tonic measure. 


DACTYLIC MEASURE’. 

l. Dactylic hexameter, or heroic verse, is composed of six feet ; 
the last of which must be a spondee, while the fifth is almost always 
adactyl. The first four may be either dactyls or spondees, at the 
option of the poet. Thus: 


yaiav op | ou Kat | WOVTOV op | @pet [ 3 oupavo | dev vik 
ae ee ae ee ee eae EE 


ene A more ee view of the Greek Metres is given in ‘the author’s 
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2. Sometimes, in a solemn, majestic, or mournful description, the 
spondee takes the place of the dactyl in the fifth foot, and the line is 
then called a spondaic one; as, 

@ Axi | Aeu xeAg | at pe Ai | t PAE | wvOy | cacbai. 

3. A short syllable in the beginning of a foot is often made long 
in epic poetry. The reason is, that as the first syllable of the foot 
was pronounced with the rising inflection of the voice in heroic verse, 
so by pronouncing it, when short, with a sharper tone, it was 
brought nearer in sound to a long syllable, by which the deficiency 
in time was scarcely perceived. The following examples shew a 
short cesural syllable made long at the beginning of a foot : 

vabAoxov | és Amév | a wat | Tis Beds | wyeud | vevev. 
duv’ dos | ZrAn | Tov 53 dp | a Tpw | civ peve | aiveay. 


II. PENTAMETER. 


1. This species of verse consists of two equal portions, each con- 
taining two feet followed by a long syllable. 

2. The first two feet may be either dactyls or spondees: then 
comes a long syllable; to which succeed two dactyls, followed by 
another long syllable. Thus: 

€pruaAA | os xerr | as || vais eAT | xavia | ov. 
ToApo | ev 3 epia | at || oxawes a| Hdovt | ovr. 

3. The pause always takes place after the long syllable in the 
middle of the verse, marked by the double line in the two examples 
just given. 

4. Another, but less correct mode’ of scanning pentameters is as 
follows: the first and second feet either a dactyl or spondee, the 
third always a spondee, the fourth and fifth anapeests ; as, 

ouré 53 | av apér | ns ov | ve waAaie | poowr7s. | 

5. A dactylic hexameter and pentameter, alternately succeeding 
each other, form what is called elegiac verse. Thus: 

xprvai | at ArBa | des, Te xe | Hevydrs; | rou rocdv | vdep; 

ris PAGE | aéva | ous || eo BEoey | cert | ov; 


IIL IAMBIC MEASURE". 


1, The only species of iambic verse which we will here consider is 
the trimeter acatalectic, called also senarius, from its containing s* - 
feet. 


(1) Consult the Larger Prosody. 
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2. In the trimeter, the iambus is admitted into any one of the six 
places ; and when all the feet are thus iambi, the verse is called a 
pure iambic one. 

3. A pure iambic line, however, is not of so frequent occurrence 
among the tragic writers as what is called a mired one; namely, 
where other feet are admitted besides the iambus. 

4. The reason why other feet were allowed to enter appears to 
have been, not only to lessen the difficulty of composing, but in 
order to remove the monotonous and unpleasing effect of a succession 
of iambi, and also to impart more dignity and elevation to the style. 

5. The feet admissible into this measure, besides the iambus, are, 
the spondee, dactyl, anapest, and tribrach. The rules for their 
admission are as follow : . 

(1.) The spondee is allowed to enter into the uneven places ; 
namely, the first, third, and fifth; and into no other. 

(2.) The dactyl is admitted into the first and third places only. 

(3.) The anapeest is admitted into the first place alone; except in 
the case of a proper name, when it may come into any place 
but the last, provided the anapest be all contained within 

_ the proper name. 

(4.) The tribrach may come into any place but the last. 

6. The following lines may serve to illustrate some of these laws : 

5 wae | ¢ xAew || ds O73 | tous || aAov | pers. || 
gins | orévay || pots xat | ydors || wAovril | eral. || 
unr’ apor | dv aur || ots yqv | avi || Evae | riva. || 
tepns | Sya || pev Zav | 3° ot [| 38 7 9 | O€cv. || 
Térapr | Sv ‘law || suedovr’ | aréeor || etAev | warap. || 
unrpos | Céyny || at xat | warépa || xara | «raver. || 

7. The double mark in these lines, after every two feet, indicates 
what is called a metre; it having been customary, in reciting iambic 
Verses, to make a short pause after every second foot. Hence the 


"ame trimeter, given to this species of lines, from their containing 
‘ach three of these metres. 


IV. ANAPESTIC MEASURE. 


1. The most common species of anapsstic verse is the dimeter. 
"8 system of legitimate dimeters, each metre should end with a 
word; and the system should end with a catalectic verse called the 
Pateemiac, preceded by a monometer acatalectic. 

2. This metre admits, indiscriminately, the dactyl and spondee for 
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the anapeest. But an anapest ought not to follow a dactyl, to avoid 
too many short syllables occurring together. 

3. In the catalectic verse, or parcemiac, which closes a system, 
the catalectic syllable should be preceded by an anapest. There 
are, however, some verses in which it is joined to a spondee. 

4. The last syllable of a verse in this metre, with the exception 
of the parcemiac, is not common, but subject to the same laws of 
quantity as if it was found in any other part of the verse. 

5. The following is a system of anapwstic dimeters, closing with 
@ parcemiac : 

et yap | urd yi, || vepbev | 7° aidou || 
Tov véxpo | deypovos || ets axep | avrov || 
raprapov | xxev, || Seopors | GAUToIs || 
Gyptas | wéAdaas, || ws uy | TE Bos, || 
mire tis | GAAOs || roe Ewe | y7Oet. || 
vuv 3 aid | epiov || xiveyy’ | 3 radas |] 
éxOpots | Extxyapr || & wewovO'| a, 
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APPENDIX. 


EXCURSUS (A.) 


GREEK ALPHABET. 


1. AccorpInc to tradition, Cadmus brought sixteen letters from 
Pheenicia into Greece; to which Palamedes, at a subsequent period, 
added four more, namely, 0, & ¢, x: and Simonides, at a still later 
day, increased this number by other four, (, 7, y, o. 

2. The meaning of this tradition evidently is, that the Phoenician 
alphabet was introduced into different parts of Greece in a more or 
less perfect shape; that some tribes received all the letters, while 
others were content with sixteen; that these last-mentioned tribes, 
however, gradually increased the number of alphabetical characters, 
by borrowing, at two different epochs, certain letters previously used 
in the more perfect systems of other Grecian communities. 

3. The old sixteen, or primitive Cadmean letters, are supposed to 
have been the following; the u being assigned to its true place as the 
representative of the digamma, and being indicated by the old sign 
of the digamma, namely, F. 


ABTAEFIKAMNONPET. 


4. A change, however, subsequently took place as regarded the 
introduction of Y, which was formed from the Fav, or digamma, by 
splitting its upper part. This new letter was then placed after the T, 
while the F itself was omitted. , 

5. The Jonians first adopted all the twenty-four letters; and of 
them, first the Samians, from whom they were received by the 
Athenians: but it was not till after the Peloponnesian war, in the 
archonship of Euclides (B.C. 403), that they were used in public 
acts. Hence the twenty-four letters are called "lwvixd ypaupara; 
and the old sixteen, ’Arrixa ypaypara. 

6. In the most ancient times, according to Pausanias (5. 25), the 
Greeks, like the Orientals, wrote from right to left. ‘They soon be- 
gan, however, to write the first line from the left to the right; in the 
second, from the right to the left; and so alternately. This was called 
Boverpopndov, from its resembling the mode in which the ox turns 
with the plough. So the Laws of Solon were written. But as early 
as the time of Herodotus, it was the established custom to write from 
left to right. 
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EXCURSUS @) 


DIGAMMA"™. 


1. The whole subject of the Digamma rests on the following re- 
markable fact. A certain number of words beginning with a vowel, 
especially the pronoun OU, Ot, & and also el3w, Zouxa, eirerv, dvak, 
“TAtos, oivos, Oikos, Spyov, iaos, exaoros, with their derivatives, have 
in Homer the hiatus so often before them, that, leaving these words 
out of the account, the hiatus, which is now so frequent in Homer, 
becomes extremely rare, and, in most of the remaining cases, can be 
easily and naturally accounted for. These same words have also, in 
comparison with others, an apostrophe very seldom before them; and, 
moreover, the immediately preceding long vowels and diphthongs are 
far less frequently rendered short than before other words. 

2. From an attentive examination of the subject, the illustrious 
Bentley was led to conclude, that the words before which these devi- 
ations from the usual rules of prosody took place, although beginning 
with a vowel, must have been pronounced at least, if not written, as 
if beginning with a consonant. He recollected that some ancient 
Grammarians mentioned a letter as more particularly used by the 
£olians, or most ancient Greeks; and that its existence might be 
traced in the changes which some Latin words, derived from the 
AEolic Greek, had undergone ; as, oivos, vinum ; ts, vis; oixos, vicus; 
np, ver. The letter alluded to, which, from its form, has the name 
of digamma, or double gamma (F ), is yet to be seen in some ancient 
inscriptions, and on coins; and it supplies the data for resolving the 
cases of metrical difficulty, where the lengthening of a short syllable 
uniformly takes place before particular words. 

3. Let us examine some of the instances which are found at the 
very opening of the Iliad. ‘Arpetdys re Gva& avdpav (v.7): “Aya 
pépvove nvdave Ouue (v.24): "AwdAAwve Evaxre (v.36): 5 3 Hie wert 
orks (v.47): Oaponoas pada, eixée (v.85). In all these cases, ac- 
‘cording to the practice of the language in the days of Attic purity, 

the short vowel ought to have been elided before dvak, gvdave, &c. 
But if we write Favat, Fyvdave, &c., or fancy the words pronounced 
Favat, Fnviave, FeFoues, Ferme, &c., the difficulty will, in a great 
degree, disappear. 


@) Buttmann, Ausf. Gr. Sprachl. p.27.—Buttmann's Larger Gr. Gr.p. 28; 
Robsnson’s Transl.—Maltby’s Greek Gradus, p. xi, seq. 
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EXCURSUS () 


ACCENTS. 


1. In every polysyllabic word, one syllable is to be regarded as the 
fundamental or radical syllable; or,in other words, that which con- 
tains the principal idea of the word. The rest, on the contrary, 
_ which are prefixed or appended to the fundamental syllable in the 
formation of words, are, in respect to the idea, of less weight. 

2. The ascendant importance of the fundamental syllable of a 
word is, in every dependent language, indicated by a sharpened ele- 
vation of the voice in its pronunciation; as, for example, du in duty, — 
or set in beset. 

3. This elevation of the voice in pronouncing one syllable of a 
word is called the tone or accent (mpocwdia, accentus); which can 
occur only once in each word, and of itself is one and the same in 
all words; namely, the acute or elevated accent (rpoogdia dteia, 
accentus acutus). Asa sign for this, use is made of a stroke from 
right to left (“); as, for example, Adyos. 

4. In comparison with the accented or elevated syllable, all syl- 
lables of a word which are not accented must be spoken with a 
depressed or unelevated accent (xpocwdia Bapeta, accentus gravis). 
This depressed or grave accent is represented by an opposite sign; 
namely, a stroke from left to right (‘); 80 that Adyos was in fact 
Adyos. But, because every syllable of a word which has not the 
acute accent is necessarily to be spoken with the depressed tone, the 
sign for the grave is not used, but these syllables remain unmarked. 

5. As an indication of the proper grave, therefore, is unnecessary, 
its sign is used for another purpose ; namely, to mark what is called 
the softened acute at the final syllable of words in a continued dis- 
course, and of which mention will presently be made. 

6. If two vowels, the first of which has the acute, the second the 
grave, are united into one sound, this long sound receives a sign, 
which is formed by the union of those two, namely, (’*) or (*); for 
which, however, a circumflexed line (“) is more conveniently used ', 
indicating that the accent is to be lengthened in the pronunciation 
(xpoowdia reptomapévn, accentus circumflexus); as, for example, 
dfAos for déeAos, capa for oddua. 


(1) A small final twist or curve is occasionally, although unnecessarily, 
added to the (“) accentus circumflexus ; a8, owpa. 
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Position of the Accents, 

{In order to accentuate a Greek word correctly, it is necessary, 
1. To determine the syllable on which the accent rests; and, 2. To 
know the sign by which, according to the nature of that and the 
remaining syllables of the word, the accent is to be indicated. Con- 
cerning these two points, we shall here briefly assign what admits of 
accurate definition. 

I. Determination of the Accented Syllable. 
1. A Greek word can have its tone or accent only on one of the 
last three syllables. 
‘2. In simple radical words (that is, those which are formed with 
a definite termination from an existing root, and not derived from a 
word already formed) the accent rests on the radical syllable ; thus, 
root Aey, whence Adye, “ I say ;”” Adis, “ expression ;” Adyos, “ speech.” 

3. In words which are derived from others, either by a prefix or 
an appended termination, the accent usually rests on the supple- 
mental part; bechuse this, as the sign of distinction from the radical 
word, defines the idea. Thus, from Adyos is derived ZAoyos, “ speech- 
less ;”” from xapros, “ fruit,” come Gxaprros, “ fruitless,” and evxap- 
wos, “ fruitful ;”? from Aéyo are derived Aexros, “ said,” and Aexréos, 
*‘ to be said ;” from Onp, “ an animal,” is derived Onpiov, “ a wild beast.” 

4. The nature of the final syllable has a decisive influence on the 
position of the accent; namely, if the final syllable of a word be long 
by nature, the accent cannot lie farther towards the beginning of the 
word than on the penultimate syllable. For a long syllable being 
equal to two short ones, if the accent were placed on the antepenult 
when the last syllable is long by nature, it would be placed, in fact, 
four places back from the end; whereas it can never go farther back 
than three. 


The following cases, however, are to be noted as exceptions from 
this last rule :— 

(1.) The @, which the Attic and Ionic dialects make use of in 
declension for the o of the other dialects, has no influence on 
the position of the accent. It is right, therefore, to accen- 
tuate mépwAcws (Attic and Jonic for tréprAcos); perdnepers, 
“a rhinoceros ;” duvdueas, “ of powers” "Arpeidecs, “* of 
Atrides.” 

(2.) The same exception holds good of the syllables az and o:, a8 
terminations in declension and conjugation. Hence we pro- 
perly accentuate rpamrelai, “ tables ;°” Aéyerat, “ it is said ;” 
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EAagat, “ stags.” The termination of the third person sin- 
gular of the optative, however, again forms an exception to 

. this; and, being the result of contraction, is long as regards 
the accent. We are therefore to accentuate éxpépot, not 
Expepot, from éxpépw; vixnoat, not vixnoat, as the optative 
of vixde 3. 

5. Some small words are so unimportant of themselves, that, in 
discourse, they almost unite their sound with the following word, 
and therefore remain unaccented. These are the forms 6, 4, of, ai, 
of the article; besides the prepositions eis or és, év or eiv, éx or é& 
the conjunctions ei, «>; and the negative ov, ovx, ovy. These are 
called @rova, “‘ toneless,” or xpoxAcrixd, “ prociitic.” Some of them, 
on a change of signification or position, receive the acute; namely, 
1. the adduced forms of the article, when used as pronouns. 2. é&<, 
when it either stands for ovras, “ thus,” “ so,” or in the significa- 
tion “ as” or “ike,” is placed after the chief word; as,’ xaxot ds, 
“ as cowards,” or “ coward-like.” 3. of or otx, when it directly de- 
hiea, without an additional word, like the English “0,” or is placed 
after the word which it negatives. 


Il. Sign of the Accent according to the nature of the Syllables. 


If the syllable on which the tone rests is known, the question 
then is, with what sign is it to be accented. Concerning this the 
following Rules obtain :— 

1, The acute can stand on each of the last three syllables; as, 
kaxos, “ bad ;” adds, “a city;” &vOpwros, “ a man.” But it can 
stand on the third syllable from the end only when the last syllable 
is short by nature; thus, dvOpdérov, avOpmre, avOperos, although 
the nominative is marked &vOpwros *. 

2. The circumflex can only stand on a syllable long by nature, and 
only on a final or penultimate syllable, but never on the penulti- 
Mate unless the final syllable is short by nature: thus, Iep:KxAfs, 
“ Pericles ;? xaxod, “ of evil ;” x@pos, “space; Aetrre, “ leave.” 
On the contrary, Aefmrerv, “ to leave ;” yet ActYrat, yapor, according 
to Rule 2, § 4, of the previous head. 

3. The mark properly belonging to the grave accent appears only 


(1) From these fandamental rales, numerous exceptions are found in Greek, 
winch are best learned from actual reading and a good lexicon. 

(2) For the double exception to the rule, that the acute can stand on the 
amtepenult in the case only of a short final syllable, see Rule 2, § 4, of the 
Previous head. 
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on the last syllable of words standing in a continued discourse asa 
sign of the softened tone of the acute. Thus, avyp, “aman ;” aye- 
O35, “ brave ;”” but in connected discourse, avyp ayabos ov deter, 
* a brave man fleeth not away.” 

4, The intimate connexion of discourse, which would be inter- 
rupted by the sharpened pronunciation of the acute on the final syl- 
lable of a word, alone renders necessary the transition of the acute 
into the grave. This change, therefore, must not take place before 
one of the greater signs of interpunction (period and colon); nor 
even before a comma, when it indicates a really distinct member of 
a proposition. But we also use the comma in assigning nearer def- 
nitions, and predicates, before relatives, and before expositive or 
intentional particles, where evidently the internal connexion of the 
discourse must not be interrupted; and in this case, in Greek, the 
sign of the acute must not be placed on the final syllable before the 
comma. Thus, it is proper to write, vi 3é, hv xpquara wodAd eo 
viss and, in like manner, of pév aya0oi, of dé xaxot, because here is 
a perceptible cessura in the discourse; but xarjp, Os gdaxe, and 
éAeye WoAAG, ws, x. T. A,, because here no abrupt separation of the 
single members of the proposition occurs. — 

5. If the third syllable from the end is accented, it always pot 
sesses the acute. 

6. If the final syllable is accented, it always bears the acute (or, ia 
continued discourse, the grave), except when it arises by contraction, 
or forms the genitive and dative of the first two declensions, or be- 
longs, as the termination, to adverbs in as. Thus, Bacthevx, * 4 
king,” but Racidet (contracted from BaciAét) ; mands, KaKi} KaKOY, 
Kaxovs, but xaxov, Kaxgs, Kaxou, KAK®@, KAKD, KAk@v, KaKots (as geni- 
tive and dative of the first two declensions); xaxés, an adverb. 

7. Every dissyllabic word whose penult is long by nature, and 
followed by a short final syllable, is marked with a circumflex on 
the penult; as, xpjua, x@pos, Tetxos, KetoOat. 

8. Words have denominations according to the position of the 
accent. If the final syllable bears the acute, the word is called 
an oryton (d&brovoy), as, for example, xaxds: if the circumflex, 4 
__perispome (weptomdpevov), as, moretv: if the final syllable is unac- 
cented, the word is a baryten (Gaptrovov). If the accent rests on 
the penult as an acute, the word is paroryton (xapoktrovov), 88 
véuos: if a circumflex, properispome (xporeptomdpevov), a8 capa: 
and, lastly, if the acute stands on the third syllable from the end, 
the word is proparoryton (rporapokitovov), as dvOpwrros. 
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III. Change of Accents. 

If a word possessing an accent experiences such a change, by 
declension, or conjugation, or composition, that either the number or 
measure of its syllables is increased, the accent also is usually 
changed. These changes of the accent are of a threefold kind; 
namely, 

1."'The accent remains on the syllable on which it stands; but is 
itself altered, and becomes, | | 

(a.) An acute, from a circumflex; as, o®paros, from obpa; 
xSpov, from y@pos 3 xeiueba, from xetcbac. 
(s.) A circumflex from an acute ; as, dedye, from debya. 
2. The accent advances towards the end of a word, 


(a.) If the word is increased by the annexation of syllables, s0 ° 


that the original accented syllable has more than two syl- 
lables between it and the end of the word; as, avOpéroct, 
from GvOpwmos; BeAgeoat, from BéAos ; mevdvrwv, from rive 3 
éoreAAéaOny, from oréAAw. 

(3.) If the word receives a termination which always or 
usually has the accent; as, rerupas, rerupévar, rupbeis, 
reruppévos, all formed from rimrra; Onpos, from Op 3 Kids, 
from xis, &c. 

(c.) If, in the change of a word, the final syllable, which was 
before short, becomes long; as, avOpmrov, from avOpwros; 
érépou, from €repos; mpayuarev, from mpaypa. 

3. The accent is drawn back towards the beginning of a word. 
This takes place, 

(4.) If. the word receives additions at the beginning, or if the 
cause is removed which held the accent on the penult; as, 
eruntov, érurre, from rorrTw 3 waideve, from maidebw; &dptAos, 
from gidos ; obvodos, from 63s. 

(s.) If, in dissyllabic words, the final syllable, which should 
bear the accent, is dropped on account of a succeeding vowel ; 
as, oyu eyo for gnyui; and wéAN erabov for qoAAa; deiv’ 
€rAnv for decva. 

But prepositions and particles, when the accented final vowel 
is dropped, remain unaccented; as, éw avrov for éri; map’ 
éuot for apd ; GAN éyw for GAAd; ovd dAiyov for oddé. 


IV. Recession of the Accent to @ preceding word, 


1. Several small words unite themselves so closely, in respect to 
sense, with the preceding word, that they must be blended with it, 
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as it were, in pronunciation. For this reason they throw back their 

accent on the preceding word, and hence derive the name of enchitics 

(pdpia éyxArtixd). 

2. Such enclitics are: the indefinite pronoun ris, zi, through 
the cases; the oblique cases of the personal pronouns, pod or pev, 
Hol, ME, TOU OF Ev, Tol, we, OV OF 0, ANd EOev, Of, €, piv, vin, OPE, 
THwe, cHaty, opéwv, opict or adiciv, and adiv, cpéas, opéa; together 
with the present indicative of e{ui and gnui (except the second per- 
son singular eis or ef, “thou art ;” ois, “thou sayest ;”) and, lastly, 
the adverbs and particles, ras, 7a, Tot, 7}, Tov, ToOl, wolev, Tore, 
Te, Tol, ye, Ke (or xév), Oyv, vv (or viv), wep, pa. 

3. All these words throw back their accent, as acute, on the last 
syllable of the preceding word; but the accentuation of that pre- 
ceding word decides whether this accent must be expressed or not 
- Concerning this point, the following Rules must be observed : 

(a.) If the preceding word be accented on the first syllable, or 
be marked with the acute on the penult, the enclitic loses its 
accent without farther change of the preceding word; yet it 
is evident that the grave becomes an acute, because, pro 
perly, the enclitic unites itself immediately to the preceding 
word, and the accent syllable is therefore no longer to be 
considered as standing at the end of a word. Thus, we write 
avap tts (as if it were avapris); ayabds Tre KaAdds re; Gide 
oe; pabytav Tivwv, dvdpa re, pidos pov. 

But, in the last case, when the preceding word has an acute 02 
the penult, dissyllabic enclitics retain their proper accent; 
as, Hv Adyos Tore évavTios egiciv. 

(s.) If the preceding word be accented with a circumflex on the 
penult, or an acute on the antepenult, the accent, throw? 
back from the enclitic, stands as an acute on the final sylla- 
ble ; as, dvOpemds gor: Ovyrds; 5 Kpotods wore ZAekev. 

If several enclitics follow one another, the preceding alwsy* 
takes the accent of the succeeding, and the last only remaiDs 
unaccented ; as, ef ris tivd not pot wapetvat. 

(c.) The enclitic retains its accent, (1.) In personal pronoun 
after a preposition; as, wep! cov, wapd col, mpos oé: and, iD 
this case, the longer forms of the pronoun of the first perso, 
éuod, epol, éue, must always be used ; as, é& éuod (not éx pov); 
év éuot (not év poi). (2.) In the verb éori (which then draw 
back its accent to the root), when it is used in the emphatic 
signification, “ there is,” “ there exists,” “‘ét ta situated,” 0 
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else stands followed by an infinitive, for éfcor:, “ ét is pos- 
sible,” “it is permitted,” “one can;” as, for example, Qcds 
Zoriv, “ there is @ God;” erw ovrws, “ tt is so situated ;” 
gov idecv, “ one oan see.” ° 
4. From the enclitics adduced under § 2 must yet be distinguished 
the particles d¢ and @é or 6ev, which entirely lose their independence, 
and become incorporated with the preceding word. Strictly consi- 
dered, in annexing these particles to a word, the given rules of incli- 
nation ought also to be observed. On the contrary, 6é or bev is usu- 
ally regarded as any other appended termination ; and thus we write 
oixobev, not oixdbev (from oixos). In the particle 3¢, however, two 
cases are to be distinguished: thus, if it is annexed to forms of 
nouns, it has the same influence as every other enclitic; and hence 
we write oixdvde (from oixos), “Atddsde (from ~Ais), 3duovde (from 
duos). But if it is annexed to demonstrative pronouns, the accent 
of the principal word advances towards that of the particle, and passes 
into the syllable immediately before 3e; as, roodsde (from réc0s), 
rosde (from rotos). And this accent thus retains itself regularly 
through all the cases and forms: consequently, we write roojde, 
Tosoide, Toaolsde 3 but rocovde, Tor@se, Toa Hse, TOCoIsde. 


EXCURSUS (D.) 
DIALECTS. 

1, Of the primitive language of the Greeks, the most traces are 
left to us in their epic poems, the oldest monuments of the language 
of this people. The peculiar mode of speech observed in these is 
called the epic dialect. Its basis formed the old national language of 
the Greeks ; which the poet, however, for his own purpose, variously 
modified and enriched. Its principal characteristic is a rhythmical 
harmony, and a powerful fulness of tone. 

2. The epic dialect is expressed the most purely, and in a perfect 
form, in the poems of Homer and Hesiod. ‘The rest formed them- 
selves according to the model of these two, particularly of Homer. 
The most eminent of them are, Theognis and the other gnomic poets, . 
Apollonius of Rhodes, the author of the poems extant under the 
names of Orpheus, Quintus Smyrneeus, and Nonnus. 

3. Since the epic language was derived from the stores of the ge- 
neral national language, and variously enriched by the poet himself ; 
sce, moreover, the dialect found in the oldest epic remained in 
after-times appropriated to this species of poetry, and thus was con- 
tinually advanced in civilization and culture by new admixtures; it 
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is natural, therefore, that it should not appear as a complete and 
finished whole, but should betray in its single parts many deviations 
and irregularities. 

- 4. If the basis of the epic is the old primitive language of the 
Greeks, and the primitive contains all the germs of the subsequent 
developement of a language, we may easily conceive how this dialect 
should evince divers traces of all the peculiarities which afterward 
were individually cultivated and retained in the single dialects. 
Thus, in epic occur Molisms, Dorisms, Atticisms, and the like, as 
fudamental peculiarities of the Greek language. But it is erroneous 
to regard the epic language, on that account, as a mixture of al! the 
dialects ; as, on the other hand, it is wrong to confound it with the 
Ionic, from the circumstance of its having many fundamental pecu- 
liarities in common with that dialect. The same obtains of Holisms, 
Dorisms, fonisms, and Atticisms, in all cases where reference is made 
to them by grammarians and commentators. 

5. The Hellenes, who migrated through Thrace into the country 
afterward called Hellas, were divided into several tribes; whereof 
two, the Dorians and Ionians, chiefly extended themselves. Each of 
these tribes cultivated an independent and peculiar character, in 
language, as well as in manners and mode of life; and after their 
names we denominate the two principal dialects the Doric and Ionic. 

6. The Dorians, the most powerful of the Hellenic tribes, pre- 
served their dialect; which was widely diffused, as the common lan- 
guage in Hellas Proper and the colonies, pure from foreign inter- 
mixture, but did little for the particular advancement of their lan- 
guage. Hence the Doric dialect exhibits the most harshness in its. 
forms of words; and a flatness of tone, from the frequent use of the 
dull sound a, a peculiarity termed in Greek rAaretacyds. Besides 
this dialect, the /£olic also was formed according to the model of 
antiquity, and had many peculiarities in common with the Doric ; 
whence it was considered as a refined collateral form of the same, 
cultivated particularly for the use of the Poets. 

7. The Doric and Aolic dialects became, and continued to be, the 
language of lyric and bucolic poetry. The character of the Doric is 
most purely expressed in the odes of Pindar; while those of Alceur, 
Sappho, and Corinna, exhibit rather the Holic mode. The Doric is 
purer in the Idyls of Theocritus. In the lyric parts of the Attic 
tragedies, also, an approach to the sound of the Doric dialect has been 
preserved. Fragments of the Pythagorean philosophy furnish the 
only specimens of Doric prose. 
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8. Besides these, several dialects sprung up in the mouth of the 
people as individual varieties of the generally-diffused Doric dialect. 
But their peculiar character is, for the most part, known only from 
insulated expressions and short sentences, which are adduced in histo- 
torians and comic poets, The most celebrated and extensive of them 
are, the Laconian, Baotian, and Thessalian dialects; and, next to 
these, the Sicilian. 

9. The Ionians, driven from their settlements by the Dorians, 
betook themselves principally to Attica, and, when that barren coun- 
try was unable to support the multitude of inhabitants, to the oppo- 
site coast of Asia. Under the mild climate of Lesser Asia, the form 
of their language became mild and soft, and nearly allied to the 
epic. Thus was developed the Ionic diglect; the principal charac- 
teristic of which is a softness of expression, acquired from the fre- 
quency of vowels and the solution of harsh syllables by interposed 
sounds. Herodotus and Hippocrates wrote in this dialect. 

10. The numerous peculiarities common to the Ionic with the 
epic dialect have occasioned the latter, also, to be denominated Ionic ; 
although with this distinction, that the appellation of Old Ionic is 
given to the epic, but to the Ionic that of New Ionic. 
11. The language of the Ionians, who remained behind in Attica, 
proceeded differently in its formation ; and hence arose a new dialect, 
the Attic, which observed an intermediate course between the Doric 
harshness and the Ionic softness, adopting a perfect rotundity in its 
forms of words, and the greatest pliancy in their construction. The 
political consequence and the high pitch of intellectual culture to 
which Athens arrived, gave a wide circulation to this dialect; and the 
considerable number of eminent writings which are composed in it, 
and have been preserved, determine it for the ground-work in the 
study of the Greek language. 

12. The most celebrated works written in the flourishing period of 
the Attic language and culture are, the historical books of Thucydides, 
the historical and philosophical writings of Xenophon, the philoso- 
phical books of Plato, and the orations of Demosthenes, Aéschines, 
Lysias, Isocrates, &c., besides the tragedies of Aschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, and the comedies of Aristophanes. 

13. That peculiarity which the single Grecian states had pre- 
served in language and manners disappeared with the general de- 
cline of their freedom. Athens, however, for a long time continued 
the chief seat of liberal information; and the Attic dialect, as the 
purest and most widely diffused, became the court language of the 
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now ruling Macedonians, and, by degrees, the general language of 
writing and the people. Hence it necessarily followed, that much 
of the old peculiarity of this dialect was sacrificed, and many innova- 
tions were introduced in expression and inflexion. This language, 
formed on the basis of the Attic dialect, is comprehended under the 
name of the common dialect. The authors of this period, however, 
, endeavoured to exhibit the Attic dialect pure and uncorrupted, ac- 
cording to the early models; although many peculiarities of more 
modern times are interspersed throughout their writings. Hence 
their style has received the appellation of the later Attic. 

14. Writers of this class are, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Pausanias, 
Apollodorus, Polybius, Diodorus, Plutarch, Strabo, Dionysius of Ha- 
licarnassus, Lucian, Zlian, Arrian, &c. 

15. In Macedonia, the Greek language wes mingled with much 
foreign alloy; and, thus corrupted, it spread itself, with the exten- 
sion of the Macedonian empire, over other barbaric nations. Hence 
arose what may be denominated the Macedonic dialect. 

16. Alexandrea was a colony of liberal information under the 
Macedonian rulers. There, a circle of learned men assembled toge- 
ther, and made it their chief study to preserve the purity of the 
genuine Attic dialect, by rejecting all modern accessions; although 
their style also fell short of the ancient models. But the Greek 
language underwent a peculiar reformation by the translators of the 
Old and the authors of the New Testament, who designated by 
Greek expressions things of Oriental conception and application. © As 
this style occurs only in the Scriptures and some Christian writers, 
it has been called the Ecclesiastical dialect, while others have pre 
ferred the epithet of Hellenistic’ 

17. By degrees, the old Greek language, under the influence of 
various causes, so far degenerated in the mouth of the people, and 
was deformed by so much heterogeneous admixture, that it gave rise 
to the new Greek, which has almost entirely exchanged the primi- 
tive character of the old for that of the more modern tongues, and 
still continues, in ancient Greece, as the language of the country. 


(1) From the Greek ‘EAAnviCerv ; whence comes “EAAnuiorys, a8 refet- 
ring to one who speaks after the Greek manner, and, in the present case, (0 
an Oriental trying to speak Greek. 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


—_—@—_ 


AN accurate acquaintance with the Prosody and 
Metres of the Greek Language is so necessary an 
accompaniment of true scholarship, that any attempt 
to advocate its claims to the notice of the student 
would be entirely superfluous. It must be admitted, 
however, that while all are very ready to acknowledge 
the importance of this branch of learning, only a small 
number, comparatively, have been induced to make it 
a subject of careful study; and the result is, that in 
matters appertaining to Greek Prosody and Metre, 
many of those who ought to be better acquainted with 
these topics display oftentimes a very lamentable want 


of accuracy. 


One great obstacle to the successful cultivation os 
prosodiacal studies has undoubtedly been the want of 
& proper treatise on the subject, which, without 


encumbering the student, in the commencement of 
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his career, with any unusual burden, might, never- 
theless, lay before him such a view of matters cor- 
nected with the prosody and metres of the Greek 
tongue as would enable him to pursue his investigations 
in this department with satisfaction and advantage. 
The present treatise has been prepared with this view. 
Its object is to give all the necessary information 
appertaining to Greek prosody in a simple garb, and 
one which may invite rather than repel. The more 
intricate questions connected with the subject, and 
on which the ingenuity of scholars loves to exercise 
itself, are here purposely omitted, and nothing 1s 
offered but what may prove immediately and perma- 
nently useful. 


The Choral Scanning is intended to initiate the 
young scholar into a department of metrical study, 
which, to the inexperienced, bears a very formidable 
name, but is, in reality, with the exception of a few 
knotty points that occasionally present themselves, a 
very pleasing branch of investigation, and a very 
inviting field for the ingenuity of the student. Choral 
Scanning has hitherto been regarded by many as 8 
mere piece of chance-work, with no certain rules to 
guide or inform us when we are correct. It is 
hoped that the aids afforded in the present treatise 
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on this part of the subject will tend to show that 
there is even here much of certainty, and much that 
may lead to satisfactory results. 


Columbia College, Aug. 20, 1838. 


In the present reprint, a few observations have 
been inserted in the notes, which are distinguished 
from those of the learned Professor by being inclosed 


in brackets. 


J. R.M. 
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PART I. 


—_—»)>——- 


GREEK PROSODY. 


I. 


I. Prosopy (mpoowdia), in its common acceptation at 
the present day, treats of the quantity of syllables, or the 
time occupied in pronouncing them. 

II. The ancient Greek grammarians, however, connected 
with the term a much more comprehensive meaning, and 
made it refer to everything by which the sound of a syllable 
was affected. Hence prosody, with them, included also 
the accents and breathings. ! 

IIT. Hence it is clear how the ancients came to speak 
of seven proper prosodies, for they included the threefold 
accent, the twofold breathing, and the twofold quantity. * 

IV. To these seven proper prosodies the ancients added 
what are called the affections of a word, or the influences 
upon it (7447), and denominated these improper prosodics.* 

V. The three improper prosodies were the apostrophe, 
hyphen, and hypodiastole. 4 

I Hence prosody, in its strict acceptation, is tenfold,° 
consisting of the seven proper and the three improper kinds. 
0 the present treatise, however, we will confine ourselves 
merely to the consideration of Quantity and Metre. 
Ps Bekker, Anecdot. Grac. 676, 16. ‘Opifovra: ody thy xpocwdlav 


“Ss, te 7. A. Compare Spitzner, Pros. Gr. § 1. 
| * Cherobose : 


‘ us, ap. Bekker, A. G.703, 24. “lotéov 8r1 Tprxas A€y- 
| 73) xpoowdla, K. 7. X. 
x Bekker, 683, 22. Xph Bt ywdonew Erte 7A wWAOn OdK Eiol Kuplws 
{ Poowia., GAAR KATAXPNTTIKG@S, K. T. A. 
: Bekker, 1. ¢. 
Bekker, 674, 1, MpoowSla cic) Séxa, dteta, Bapeta, weptomwucyn, 
» Boaxeia, Saceia, ah, andarpopos, Sper, Kal SrodiacroAh. 


B 


2 GENERAL RULE. 


II. 


I. Every syllable is either long or short; or, in other 
words, requires a longer or shorter time for its pronuncia- 
tion. 

II. To these two kinds of syllables a third is to be added, 
which is called the common or arlitrary. By this is meant 
a syllable which may be used as long or short; as, for ex- 
ample, a short vowel which may be short or long before a 
mute with a liquid, or a short final syllable which may be 
lengthened by crasis or otherwise. ' 


III.—GENERAL RULE. 


In Greek, the vowels € and o are short by nature, 7 and 
w are long by nature, and a, t, v, are doubtful. 

1, When a vowel is said to be short by nature, the mean- 
ing is, that it is short by its natural pronunciation, being 
equivalent merely to one short time. On the other hand, 
a vowel long by nature is long by its natural pronunciation, 
being equal to two short times. Thus 7 is equivalent to ee, 
and w to oo. 

2. Hence it follows, that the short vowel ¢ has 7 for its ~ 
corresponding long one; and the short vowel o, in like 
manner, has w for its long. But in the case of a, , v, there 
is no distinct mark or letter by which the eye can tell at 
the instant whether these vowels are long or short, and 
hence they are called doubtful. * 

3. It must be carefully borne in mind, however, that, by 
actual usage, every syllable in any particular case always 
has a definite quantity, either long or short ; and that, when 
we speak of doubtful syllables, we do not mean that they 


1 It is evident, that, in proper metres, the syllable, in itself arbitrary, 
has always the definite quantity of a long or short. Compare the Jan- 
guage of Hermann, Elem. Doct. Metr.c.9,§ 1. ‘‘ Quum in numeris 
tempora omnia certa ac definita esse debeant, facile intelligitur, in nu- 
meris tpsis nihil usquam posse anceps esse ; itaque, si que tnventun- 
tur anctpites syllaba, i. ¢., que breves sint, quum longe esse debeant, 
vel longa, quum debeant breves esse, eas, quod ad numerum -attinet, 
pro talibus numerari, quales debeant esse, etsi non sint tales.”’ 

* The doubtful vowels were called by some of the ancient gramma- 
rians dixpova, i. e., double-timed; by others 4upiBoda, i. e., indefinite. 
Compare Bekker, An. Gr. 800, 27. 
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have anything doubtful in their nature, or waverin g between 
long and short, as regards the same word ; but only that they 
have no corresponding long or short marks by which the 
eye can detect their quantity at a glance. 


IV.—RULES FOR LONG VOWELS. 
I. NATURE. 


I. Every syllable which has an 7 or w is long by nature; 
as, nuepa, ads, &e, 

II. Every diphthong, or double vowel, likewise makes 
a syllable naturally long; as, aipw, aipa, reiyos, etpos, 
otxos, ovdas, pnTpld, Gyopa, &c. — 

III. When two vowels are combined by contraction into 
one, the syllable becomes naturally long; as, d5w for deldw ; 
dpyés for aepyos ; ipds for tepds. | 

IV. Every circumflexed vowel is long ; as, dpapa, maa, 
Kowa, poya.' 

Exceptions. 

1. Every final syllable, which is long by reason of a 
vowel or diphthong, can be made short if it stand in the 
thesis,* and the next word begin with a vowel; and in 
the epic writers this shortening amounts almost to a con- 
stant rule ;3 as, juévy év BévOecow (Hom. Il. 1, 358) ; 
dude 6uas (Ib. 23); d€x0al drrowa (Lb. 57) 5 KrAd0E ped 
"Apyupdro€’ (16.177), &c. 

2. On the contrary, the long vowel retains its natural 


1 This will be again considered under the head of accent. 

2 The thesis is that part of the foot on which the stress of the voice 
does not fall, and is opposed to the arsis ; thus, in juévn, the first 
syllable has the arsis, the remaining two are in the thests. 

3 The principle on which this exception depends is easily explained. 
The 7 in jyévn, for example, is equivalent to ee, and one of these epsi- 
lons being supposed to be elided before the initial vowel of the follow- 
ing word, the other epsilon remains, of course, short by nature. In 
other words, the final vowel of 7uéry loses, as it were, a portion of its 
natural length, by the sinking of the voice and by the vowel imme- 
diately following it. So the w in &udw is equivalent to two omicrons, 
one of which it loses before the following vowel, while the other remains 
short. . In like manner, the diphthongs a in Séy6a:, and ev in ev, are 
supposed each to lose a vowel. 
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measure when it falls in the arsis of the foot. The follow- 
ing Homeric verses contain examples of both kinds. 
‘Huetépa évt olka, ev”Apyei, TnAcOs wdrpys. (Ll. 1, 30.) 
Vies, b uty Kredrov, 6 8 &o Evpvrov *Axtoplwvos. (I. 2. 621.)' 


3. Nevertheless, the epic, and after their example, the 
elegiac poets, sometimes permit the long vowel or diph- 
thong to retain its quantity even in the thesis of the foot. * 

4, Along vowel or diphthong, with a vowel following, is 
sometimes shortened in the middle of a word ; as, €uzraios, 
ofos, vlos, TolodTos, TovTovt,s &c. 


II. POSITION. 


I. A short or doubtful vowel before two consonants or a 
double letter (G £, W) is almost always long ; as oréAAq, 
Opa, avrdyw, tpdnwé(a, Guagéa, diva. 

II. These two consonants may belong to the same word 
with the vowel ; as, €o7epos, or one of them may belong 
to the same word, and the other to the succeeding word ; 


' Here, after one of the vowels has been supposed to be elided, and 
a single short vowel remains, this latter, being in the arsis of the foot, 
receives the stress of the voice, and becomes long again. Thus, in the 
foot p évi, the syllable pw is in the arsis, and hence, though one of the 
omicrons composing the omega is supposed to be cut off before the ini- 
tial vowel of éy), and only a single omicron remains, that omicron is 
nevertheless lengthened by the stress of the voice falling upon it. On 
the other hand, in the foot oixp év, the omega is in the thesis, and 
hence, after this vowel has lost one of its component omicrons before 
the next word, there is no stress of the voice upon the other omicron. 
and therefore it remains short. 

? It is not correct to say that this mostly takes place only in words 
to which a digamma was originally prefixed. Passages frequently 
occur in which these lengthenings are found without the support of 
the digamma. 

3 Homer only shortens certain forms, of which uwaios and ojos are 
two instances. With the Attic dramatic poets, the shortening of the 
diphthong a: is much more rare than that of o:, and occurs principally 
in the words de:Aaios, yepaios, xpudaios, and that, too, mostly in ana- 
peestic and dactylic metres. (Compare remarks under the head of Hia- 
tus in the iambic trimeter, page 60 of this volume.) The comic, later 
epic, and epigrammatic poets have proceeded the farthest in this short- 
ening of long syllables. Upon the whole, it must be remarked, that 
the shortening here referred to takes place most frequently in the 
diphthongs o: and a:, which the grammarians never regarded as a full 
long quantity in the thesis of the tone. Hence the ancients attribute 
to the article oi, ai, only 14 time. Bekker, An. Gr. 821, 29. Spitzner, 
Gr. Pros. p. 8. 
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as, TOY GudEv ye, Ged, OUyarep Atés, or both may be found 
at the beginning of the following word ; as, avdpa Ovnrov 
éovra. 

Exe ptions. 

1. A short vowel before a mute, followed by a liquid (A, 
Ht, v, p), remains short, provided the mute and liquid belong 
to one and the same syllable. 

2. This rule, however, of a vowel before a mute and 
hquid, is itself subject to the following limitations : 

I. Homer and the oldest Greek poets mostly avoid the 
shortening of syllables before a mute and liquid, and 
generally permit it only when the form, followed by p 
or A, could not otherwise be adapted to the verse. 
Hence Homer usually shortens the preceding syllable 
only before Bp, dp, Op, xp, mp, TP, pp, XP» and before 
KA, TA, TA, XA. 

II. In scanning the dramatic writers, the following cases 

must be carefully noted. 

(a.) A short vowel before a soft mute (7, x, 7), or an 
aspirate (, x, 4) followed by a liquid, is much 
rather left short than lengthened by the Attic poets.* 

(8.) A short vowel before a middle mute (8, y, 5), fol- 
lowed by p, is short in the comic writers, but in 
tragedy is mostly long. 

(y.) A short vowel before a middle mute, followed by 
any liquid except p, is almost always long. In 
Euripides such syllables are always long; but in 
fEschylus, Sophocles, and Aristophanes, they are 
sometimes short. 3 

(6.) The tragic writers occasionally leave a vowel 
short before the two liquids pv.* | | 


e syllable, therefore, always remains long, 1. When the liquid 
stands before the mute ; as, Séaxw. 2. In compound words, whether 
the liquid precede or follow; as, éxAauBavw. 3. When a word ends 
mit 1 one of the two consonants, and the next begins with the other ; 
98, €pis weydran, Xéyouriv mdyres. 4. When the vowel is long by na- 
ure; as, éra@aov, uhvuTpov. 
Porson, ad-Etrip. Orest. 64, ‘Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 1109. 

* Porson, ad:Eurip. Hec. 298. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 288. 

* This ig opposed by some critics, and among the rest by Elmsley 
(ad Eurips Baech: } 132), but the rule is successfully defended by Porson. 
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IIT. As the epic writers, according to what has just been 
remarked (2, I), employ this shortening chiefly when 
the word cannot in any other manner be adapted to 
the measure, this circumstance explains why sometimes 
even two mutes, as ox, and the double consonant ¢ 
neglect length by position, and leave the preceding 
vowel short ; as, for example, before ZdxvvOos, ZeActa, 
Skdpavdpos, oxétapvoyv, &c.' (Hom. Ii. 2, 634, 824; 
5, 36. Od. 9, 391.) 


V.—RULES FOR SHORT VOWELS. 


I. A vowel before another vowel or diphthong is, ge 
nerally speaking, short. Still, however, there are numerous 
exceptions to this rule, which will be mentioned in the 
course of the work. . 

II. Every syllable which has an «€ or o is short by nature, 
unless lengthened by position or crasis ; as ézds. 


Exceptions. 


The Greek poets, especially the epic, often avail them- 
selves of the aid of the arsis in lengthening a short syllable. 
This takes places, I. At the end of words; II. In the 
beginning of them; III. In the middle of compounds. 


I. Lengthening of short syllables at the end of xords. 


1. A short syllable at the end of a word is often length- 
ened in this manner, when the next word begins with a 
liquid; as, xara Aamdpny (Il. 6, 64); d€ peAtyy (Il. 20, 
322) ; Ddari vicovres (Il. 7, 425) ; amo plov (Il. 14, 154). 

9. A short syllable at the end of a word is also some- 
times lengthened in a similar manner, when the next word 


ES AI a eee eee 

' To remove these shortenings, Knight (Proleg. ad Hom. 79) writes 
AdxvvOoc, AéAcia, Kduav8pos, &c., and refers, in support of this opinion, 
to the coins of Zancle (Messana) of the seventh century B. C., which 
give the name of the place in the old form, AANKAH. Thiersch (Gr. 
Gr. § 146, 8) thinks that this form for the name of Zancle may have 
arisen from the defective orthography of ancient times. This, however, 
is very unlikely ; and we may cite, in support of Knight’s opinion, the 
obx) udparySov of Asclepiades (Anthol. Pai. vol. ii. p. 501). 
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begins with the semivowel o ; as, xara ovdeotow (Od. 10, 
238).! 

3. The Attics, in iambic trimeter verse, sometimes 
lengthen the short syllable before p; as, mapa petOporce © 
(Soph. Antig. 704). In the measures which approach 
nearer to the epic dialect, other syllables also occur length- 
ened.* 


II. Lengthening of short syllables in the beginning of words. 


Not only at the end, but also at the beginning of words, 
the epic language lengthens a short or doubtful vowel by 
the arsis, especially where two or more shorts follow. And 
here the following cases may be distinguished : 

1. It happens least frequently that a pure short is made 
long ; as, Zepupin (Od. 7, 119); Exirovos (bd. 12, 
423); oaies (1b. 9, 425). 

2. The doubtful vowels a, ¢, v, are far more frequently 
made long in the arsis of a tetrasyllable, or longer wora: 
as, for example, in such forms as d@dvatos, dxdparos, 
dvépedos, amdAapos, AmovéecOat, atodlwpa, &c. 
The same usage occurs in many polysyllables, with « 
and v; as, Aioyevys, Upiauldys, “IraAla, Oiyarépa, 
vAakduwpot, &c. In proper names, as Priamides, 
Italia, &c., the Latin poets have followed the example 
of the Greeks. 


III. Lengthening of short syllables in the middle of verbs, 


1. The epic writers often lengthen by arsis in the middle 
of compound words ; namely, when the latter part begins 
with a liquid ; as, duaueAeiorl (Od. 9, 291); xardvedwv 
(Ib. 490) ; xardpiyndd (1d. 14, 226). 


RASS is ic EES SEE SEN ares eee eae eee ee 

‘Such lengthening is observed the most rarely before mutes, and 
least of all before the aspirates p, x,@. The reason is, that the aspi- 
rates never admit of being doubled in pronunciation, whereas the 
liquids easily are. 

* Hermann, ad Soph. Antig. l.c.—Id. El. Doctr. Metr. 45.— 
Markland, ad Eurip. Suppl. 94.—Elmsley, ad Eurip. Iph.in Taur. 
p. 199, Lips. ed. 

3 Spitzner recommends, that, in the case of short vowels, the con- 
sonant which follows be doubled; as, ZAAaBov, LAAgKTOs (Gr. Pros. p. 
15). It is better, however, to write the consonant singly, and suppose 
it to be doubled in pronunciation. ; 
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2. The tragic writers have occasionally allowed them- 
selves lengthenings of this kind, especially in proper names; 
as, Inmmouddwv, [lapbévozaios.' 

3. The lengthening in the middle of the word before 
other than liquid letters is quite rare, and occurs mostly 
only in polysyllabic words ; as, Acimeréos (Zl. 16, 174); 
Awavéos (Anthol. Pal. 1, 502. Apollonid. 6, 2); 
andépoere (Il. 21, 329).2 - 


VI.—RULES FOR DOUBTFUL VOWELS. 


I. The chief object of Greek prosody is to reduce to rule 
the quantity of the doubtful or arbitrary vowels, a, 1, v. 

II. This is done in various ways, among which the po- 
sition of the accent affords some, though not very exten- 
sive aid, as may be seen by what follows. 


Use of accent in determining quantity. 


I. Every syllable marked with a circumflex is long by 
nature ; and therefore, when this accent stands upon a 
doubtful vowel, it shows this vowel to be long ; as KAvdOt, 
mpaypa. 

II. In like manner, when the acute accent stands upon 
the penult of a polysyllabic word, the final syllable is long; 
as, Gytos, ayia, dytov. So, also, maideld, pnropela.* 

III. On the other hand, when a doubtful vowel stands 
at the end of a word, and the penult has the circumflex, 
the final syllable is short ; as, xAdO%, mpayud.4 


* Compare Hermann, El. Doctr. Metr. p. 28. 

* In cases of this kind, many critics have recourse to the digamma. 
(Spitzner, de Vers. Gr. Heroic. p. 86.) ; 

3 A long vowel being equal to two short ones, and the accent which 
stood on the antepenult of dys being shifted to the penult of &yia, 
this penult becomes, in fact, the antepenult, beyond which the accent 
cannot be thrown back; the final syllable being now equal to two 
vowels, and compelling, of course, the acute to be transferred to the :. 

4 In this case, when we resolve the word, the acute stands over the 
antepenult, and the circumflex is formed from the union of the acute 
of the antepenult with the grave of the penult; as uddadov, padrov. 
Now if the last syllable were long here, the acute would fall upon the 
fourth syllable from the end, which is contrary to one of the laws of 
the acute accent. 
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IV. The final syllable is also short when the acute is on 
the antepenult; as, rupOnrt, Képxupa.'. . ; 

V. In dissyllabic and polysyllabic words, when ibs final 
syllable is short and the penult has thé ‘acute accent; the © 
penult aiso is short; as, xplovs (7), Avovs (¥), TOAARKLS (a). 

VI. As, however, the length or shortness of-a syllable 
can be obtained only imperfectly from the accent, it is ne- 
cessary to seek for general rules, which may coincide with 
the usage of the poets. These we will now proceed to 


give. 
I.—Of the doubtful vowels in the end of words. 
I. Final a is short ; as, tpdme a, tvd, tamdrd, rérudd. 


Exceptions. 


1. But a pure is long; as, "AOnvdd, pirla, oxda, ex- 
cept verbals in rpta ; as, WwdArpid, and derivatives from 
adjectives in ns; as, dAnOed ; and also i¢peid, cwdeud, 
Bactred (a queen); but Bactreia (a kingdom), and 
adj. fem. from BacrAetos (royal). 

2. The Doric a for 7 is long ; as, pdua, Aiveia ; and 
also the Doric genitive in a from nominatives in as 
and 7 ; Avy (Bas, a; ’Atpeldns, a 

3. Words ending in 6a and @a have the a long; as, a- 
otrivda, Anda, Yipalda ; except dxavOd and 7Ac6d. 3 

4. Words ending i in pa not preceded by a diphthong * 
as, Kapa, m7pa, xapa ; except dyxvpd, yépipa, draped, 
Képxvpd, and the perfect middle of verbs in pw ; as, 

dce@Oopd, méTropi. 

5. Words ending in pa with a consonant preceding ; 3 as, 
Gypa, wérpd, axéoTpa ; except ogddod, oxodomevdpa, 
Tavaypa. 

1 This follows from what has been said under note 3, p. 8. 

2 For, if the penult were long in this case, it would require to be 
marked with the circumflex. 

3 The length of the final syllable in words ending in 3a and 0a, ap- 
pears to be derived from their Doric origin. Lobeck, ad Phryn. 433. 

+ For meipa, woipd, ogpaipa, &c., have the final syllable short. The 
word érafpa retains the long a, as ‘being formed from érapog, érdpa, érai- 


pa. Again, AfOpa and Saidpa take the long quantity on account of the 
two consonants that intervene between the diphthong and final syllable. 
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6. All feminine adjectives from masculines in os; as, 
dixaid ; except did, mérmd, ta, and pla. 

7. Duals in a, as povod, and vocatives from nouns in as, 
as Alveia,' or poetical vocatives of the third declension, 
as Aaoddpa, TloAvddpa. 

8. The accusative in ea, from the genitive (third declen- 
sion) in ews ; as, [InAéa, from IInA€éws ; Baorréd, from 
BactAéws ; but in Homeric Greek, InAéd,? from TIy- 
Aéos; BaordAnd, from BactAros.$ 

9. Nouns in eta, from verbs in evw; as, mpodnreia, 
dovdela.* 


II. Final ay is short; as, dv, mdundv, Aldv, péddv, 
molnody, érupav. 
Exceptions. 


1, Masculines in av are long; as, Tirav, matap. 

2. The neuter adjective way; and hence the Attics ap- 
pear to have taken occasion to lengthen here and there 
the forms compounded with it; as, dmav, énlndv, trap- 
dndv. But mdyady and mpdmdv are probably every- 
where decidedly short.® 

3. Adverbs in av; as, Alay, dydv, wépdv. On the con- 
trary, Stay and émdrdyv follow the quantity of the sim- 
ple dv. 

4. Accusatives of the first declension, from a long no- 
minative; as, @rAlav, from giAla; Aiveiay, from Aivelas. 
But the accusative in ay from a short nominative is 
short ; as, wérvidy, from métvid ; tpdme (dv, from trpd- 
me Ca. 

5. The Doric genitive plural of the first declension in ay, 
as formed by contraction, is likewise always long ; as, 


1 But the vocative in a from masculine nouns in 7s is short. 

* In Homer (77. 1, 265; Od. 12, 630) @noéa is to be pronounced, 
by synizesis, Oncea. So also TuSéa (11. 6, 222), of which the Homeric 
genitive is Tuddos. 

3 Even in Attic Greek the a is sometimes shortened. Compare 
Porson, ad Eurip. Hec. 870. 

4 For more special rules concerning e:a, ta, ota, and ata, in Attic 
Greek, consult Maltby, Lex. Greco-Pros. capp.v. and vii. of his 
Prosody, p. Ix. and Ixv., ed. 2. 

5 Blomfield, ad Esch. Pers. 42. Buttman, Gr. Gr. § 62, n. 5. 
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pedray, vopdayv, for pedrov, vupgdov. So, also, the 
Doric forms derived from those in 7, or produced by 
contraction ; as, moway, Tloveidav, ’AAKwav. 


III. Final ap is short; as, dvdp, véxrdp, pdxdp. 


Exceptions. 
1. Monosyllables in ap are long ; as, xap, Wap. 
2. The adverb ydp is properly short; but before of and 
similar words it very often occurs long in epic lan- 
guage, through the force of the following breathing.' 


IV. Final as is long ; as, Aivelas, mds, iuds, @iAlas, rv- 
Was, nas. 
Exceptions. 

1. Words of the third declension not forming the genitive 
in avros: as, péAds, péyds, Aapmds, weds, xéoas, &c. 
But rdAds has the final syllable long. 

2. The accusative plural of nouns and participles of the 
third declension; as, Tiravds, rimrovrds, mowévas, 
gpévas, &c. (but Baotréds, from BactAéa). The ac- 
cusative plural of the first declension, on the other hand, 
is always long. 

3. Adverbs in as are short ; as, méAds, atpéuds, dyKds. 

4. As is short in the second person of the different tenses 
which terminate therein ; as, éreyfds, réy£euds, oldds, 
A€dAouTrds, TEPIKAS. 

5. By a license of the Doric dialect, forms in as, other- 
wise long, are occasionally shortened, and that, too, 
even in accusatives plural of the first declension ; as, 
Molpds (Theocrit. 2, 160); avrds (Id. 3, 2); viudds 
(Id. 4, 29). 

II. Of Final «. 
I. Final ¢ is short ; as, iff, 8rt, wéAZ, réarovet, rlOnpl, 
&c. | 
| Exceptions. 

1, But the abridged form xpi (for xp.67)) is long, together 

with the names of letters in 1; as, £7, wi, &c. 


1 D’ Orville, Vann. Crit. p. 391, seq. 
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2. The paragogic t, added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators to certain pronouns and adverbs, is likewise 
long ; as, ovToai, vuvi, ovrwat, &c. So the similar ¢ 
in the words 682, ravri, devpi, &c. 

3. Adverbs ending in 1, and formed from nouns, have the 
u either long or short, but more commonly short ; such 
as auoxGi, dpaynri, tavdnul, mavoptAt, atovyrl, &c. 
But those which refer to nations have the e always 
short; as, SxvOtotl, "Apyqdtoti, BapSapioti, &c.' 


II. Final w is short ; as, ritrovaiv, Epiv, madly, TOA, 
tol, viv, opty. 


Exceptions. 


1. Final ww, making ivos in the genitive, is long ; as sny- 
pty, ixriv. 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative ; 
as, SeAdiv (otherwise deAgis), axriv, piv, iv, iv. 

3. The datives plural jyiv and piv, though in several 
instances Sophocles makes 7july and duly, and the epic 
dialect has also dupiv, tupiv. 


III. Final ts is short ; as, dis, rpis, wéAts, rupavvis, &c. 


Exceptions. 


1. Monosyllabic nouns, and those which have two termi- 
nations for the nominative ; as, is, Ais, pis, Kis, deAdis, 
QKTLS. : 

2. Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive long; 
as, awis, BadBis, KAnis, kynwls, Kpnais, Opvis,? &c. 


' Consult Blomfield, ad Esch. Prom. 216. According to this 


critic, the adverbs in question ought always to be written with a simple 
vowel in the termination. The MSS. fluctuate between « and «; as, 
dorynrl and auoynrel, dvari and dvarel. On the other hand, Lobeck, 
ad Soph. Antig. 1213, maintains that the diphthong is admissible into 
the words derived from adjectives; but in those from substantives he 
would make the formation conform strictly to the radical word. 
Spitzner, Pros. Gr. p. 48. 

® “Opvis, however, has the last syllable often short in tragedy, though 
always long in comedy (Porson, ad Eur. Hec. 204). In Homeric 
Greek the final syllable is long. Spitzner thinks that we must assume 
a double form, dpys, ides, iv, and also dpvios, iv. The yet extant plural 
épvecs favours this opinion. 
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3. Polysyllables with two short syllables before the last ; 
as, Batpdyis, KaAdls, kdvovis, TAoKduls, papavis, &c. 
(but Bdcidts, ixéris). 

4, Adjectives in is, compounded from long forms, are 
likewise long in the final syllable; as, aAtxpntis, 
Babuxvynpis, &c. 


II. Of Final v. 


I. Final v is short ; as, ov, yovt, yAvki, daxpd, Gord. 


Exceptions. 


1. The third person singular of the imperfect and second 
aorist of verbs in vt; as, 50, dv; also of the second 
person imperative in one of its forms ; as, defkvv,' duvi. 

2. The names of the letters wd, vv; and fictitious words; 
as, vU, ypu, &c. 


If Final vv is short: as. ody, woAtdv, Bpadiv, Cevyviv. 


Exceptions. 


1. The accusative of nouns which have vs in the nomi- 
native; as, (Avy, lxOvv, toyvv, dppdy, PvP. - 

2. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative; 
as, Pdépxdv (otherwise Pdpxvs) ; or vvos in the genitive; 
as, UOooDD. 

3. The first person singular imperfect and second aorist 
of verbs in vs; as, Epuv, Cduv, edetkvdv, ECevyvov. 

4. Nov, when equivalent to nunc. Nvv, the enclitic, 
though short in Homer (who uses also vv), is often long 
in tragedy, and always long in comedy.” 


IiI. Final vp is long ; as, wip, waprip. Yet, in the ob- 
lique cases, these make 7ripds, mpl; pdpripos, papripi.3 


‘The third person imperative, Seucvitrw. follows the analogy of 
Selavier. 

? Monk, ad Eurip. Alcest. 1096. Id.in Mus. Crit. vol. i., p. 73. 
An opposite doctrine is maintained, however, by Ellendt, Lex. Soph. 

vol. ii., p. 183. 
' 3 The Etym. Mag. 506, 20, considers substantives in up as scarcely 
Greek, and admits only such as ydprup, Widup, &c., but rejects forms 
like Képxup, “IAAup, to which Arcadius, de Aca. 19, 17, adds also Ai-yuo. 
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IV. Final vs isshort ; as, Badis, xdpis, mxvs, TET Bis, 
Bapis, dfs. 
Exceptions. 


1. Nouns in vs, which have vos in the genitive; as, 
axdrvs, lAvs, txOds, vndvs, ddpis, TANOs.' 

2. Nouns which have two terminations in the nomimative ; 
as, Pdpkvs. 

3. Monosyllables ; as, wis, ovs. 

4. Terminations of verbs in vue; as, delxvis (second per- 
son singular present), decxvis (participle), édefxvis, &c. 


II. Of the doubtful vowels in the increment of nouns. 


I. A in the increment of nouns is generally short ; as, 
oGpua, atos; Kpéas, dros; veéxrap, dpos; péAav, Avos ; 
atAa&, dxos; “Apa, aBos; paxap, dpos; GAs, dAds; 
tdAas, dvos, &c. 

Exceptions. 


1. All increments in avos are long, except rdAdvos, péA- 
dvos; as, Tirdy, dvos; IIdv, dvos; *"Avidy, avos ; 
maid, avos, &c. 

2. All increments in axos, from nominatives in a€ pure, 
are long; as, ola, dxos; dvat, dxos; dala, axos ; 
grvak, axos, &c. 

3. A is long in the dative plural of nouns, &c., that have 
a long penult in the genitive singular ; as, ylyas, avros, 
do.; Tipas, avros, Gut; Tas, avtds, Got. But those 
which are syncopated in the singular have the a short; 
as, avopdot, TaTpdot. . 

4, Add the followimg examples of nouns which have a in 
the increment long. 


" Képas, aros,* | @apaé, axos, | mdprag, axos, 
dpeap, aros, i€pa€, axos, | coda, akos, 
pas, ards, xopoagk, axos, | AdSpaé, axos, 

, - é ee = ¢ ud - 
wap, apds, pag, ayos, | ov ; dxos, 
Kap, dpés, | gevaé, dkos, | Bra€, Gkés. 


' But xdcris, Eurtp. Hippol, 227, and always so in tragedy. Also 
&pxis. Monk, ad Eurip. i. c. 

2 Maltby, Lex. Pros. c. iv., p.lix., 2d ed. (Dissertation on the words 
«épas, peas, and ppéap). 
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II. I is short in the increment of neuter nouns ; as, péAt, 
iros; and in masculines and feminines which have the 
genitive in tos, wdos, or tTos; as TOALs, los; Epis, Epidos ; 
Xapts, tros. 


Exceptions. 
1. The following, however, have a long penult :. 
avis, wos, | Kunis, ios, oppayis, idos, 
BadBis, iOos, | Kpyris, idos, oxorvis, idos, 
xapis, dos, | Kpnvis, idos, | xetpis, 100s, 
«nris, wos, | veBpis, wos, | xuTpis, idos, 
KAnis, Wos, | wais, wos, | Wndis, idos. 


2. Add the following : 
Barpaxis, ios, 


Kavovis, ios, 
mAoxapis, Wos, 
papavis, wos, 
orapis, wos, 


And other trisyllables which have the two prior syl- 
lables short, except BdctAis, fos, and ixéris, ios. 


III. I is long in the increment of masculine and feminine 
nouns which have two terminations in the nominative ; as, 
deAGls or SeAiv, ivos; axrls or axtly, évos. 

IV. I is also long in the increment of monosyllables ; as, 
Olv, Oivds ; ts, ds; Als, Airds; Ophy, Opinds ; excepting, 
however, tis, tivds, and Ais, Aids. 

V. I is also long in nouns in ts, ios ; wy, imos ; t&, iyos; 
and uf, ixos: as, dpvis, ios; reérrig, iyos ; udoteE, iyos, 
*“@ lash;” golv€, ixos. Homer, however, has @pijixes 
always short. 

VI. But « is generally short in nouns in wf, [Bos ; and 
ug, tyos; as, xp, tBos; olf, ixés; Oplé, tpixds ; 
paoTeE, txos, “a gum.” 

VII. TY is short in the increment of monosyllables in vs, 
vos ; as, Spits, dpids ; ps, pds. 

VIII. Y¥ is also short in the increment of neuters in v; 
as, Sdxpv, vos. 

IX. Y¥ is likewise short in the increment of masculines 
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and feminines in vs and up; as, vexus, tos; lds, idvos; 
ixOvs, vos; pdprup, tpos; and also in the neuter noun 
tp, TUpos. But dadvs, ddos, and ‘xwpys, 060s, must be 
excepted. | 

X. Y is generally short in the increment of nouns in vf 
and vy; as, dvug, txos; Xddup, Bos; except doidvé, 
Kos ; Koxkv§, Vyos; Kipv€, Kos; Kyié, txos; yu, 070s; 
ypu, vnds ; while Bé8pvé has either dxos or vkos. 

XI. Nouns of two terminations, in vs or vv, have v 
long in the increment ; as, Bépxvs or Pdpxvy, wvvos. 


III. Of the doubtful vowels in the increment of verbs. 


I. The quantity of the penult in the present and imper- 
fect remains the same through all the voices and moods; 
as, Kpivw, éxpivoy, Kpive, Kptvout, Kplvw, kpivew, Kpivav, 
-kpivopat, éxpivdpny, kpivov, &e. 

II. Most tenses have the same quantity in the penult 
as those from which they are formed; as, ErvTov, Tind, 
eTimy, TOnHoopal, TéTiTa, ereTimew, &e. 

III. Verbs in dw, fw, and vw, increase short in the 
future ; as, dpTd(w, dow ; vouilw, iow; KAUC@, Dow.! 

IV. Verbs in dw, when dw is preceded by a vowel, and. 
. all verbs in pdw, have the penult of the future long ; as, 
€dw, dow; dpdw, dow; dpdw, dow.® 

V. Verbs in dw, when preceded by a consonant other 
_than p, have the penult of the future short : as. odo. dow; 
yeAdo, dow. 

VI. Verbs in cow shorten the penult of the future, 
dropping one of the sigmas; as, tAdoow, dow; iuaoca, 
dow. 

VIL. Liquid verbs, or those ending in Aw, Bw, VO, pl, 
shorten the penult of the future, but in the first aorist active 
invariably take either a long vowel or a diphthong ; as, 
OdddrAw, OGAG, ZOnda ; TAN, TEAG, Ererra; halvw, pave, 
EOI RIAL cams Renae aa ae 


——- 


1 The poets, especially the epic, not unfrequently lengthen the forms 
of verbs in {» by doubling the sibilant letter, and that not merely in 
the arsts, but also in the thesis. Thus, aixuads 8 aixpagcovat (Il. 4, 
324); and éromagcalar’ "AGhvn (76. 10, 571), &c. 

2 Except xepdw, dow; and wepdw, Gow, in the transitive signification ; 
for wepdw, ‘‘ I pass over,” has the @ long. Clarke, ad /1. |, 67. 
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épnva; Sapvve, dapbiva, edapOiva; omeinw, o7epa, 
éovreipa.! 

VIII. Verbs in iw, not proceeding from roots in (, 
increase long in the future; as, KvAiw, tow; Koviw, low. 
But éoOfw has the t every where short.® 

IX. Dissyllabic verbs in vw are for the most part long 
in the future and aorist ; as, dvw, dtow, édvca ; Tpuw, 
tpiow, érpioa. Except mriw, rricw, érrica; Kvw, kiow, 
exioa; Bdvw, BAtow, EBAvoa; and one or two others. 

X. Polysyllabic verbs in vw, on the other hand, are for 
the most part long in the penult of the future and aorist; as, 
loxvw, lcxvow, toyvoa; daxpdw, daxpiow, éddxpvca, &c. 

XI. But polysyllables in tw are for the most part short; 
aS, AVUW, AVUTW; ApH, apiow; Aadpiw, apicw, &c. 

XII. Verbs in tw, which have lengthened forms in vu, 
for the most part shorten the doubtful vowel ; as, dexviw, 
edelxviov ; pryviw, éutyviov. The verbs gvw and dio 
are not exceptions to this rule, since they do not furnish 
complete forms in vt, but only in the second aorist. 

- XIII. Polysyllables in vt have the v everywhere short, 
except in the singular number of the present tense, active 
voice, and in the third person plural of the same tense and 
voice ; as, Cevyvipu, Cevyvior; but Cevyvipev, Cevyvire, 
(evyvirov, Cevyvivat, &c. 

XIV. On the other hand, dissyllables in vys have the v 
everywhere long ; as, dv0., ddvat, dvTE, &e. 

XV. The penult of the second future and second aorist 
is always short; as, ddya@, AIG, KptBG, Aime, Eddpov, 
EAdOov, ExpdBov, €Aimov. With the single exception of the 
verb 7A7x}o0@, which, in the epic dialect, retains the long 
vowel in the penult; as, €mAnyov, émAnynvs 


' The principle on which the change takes place is this: in the fu- 
ture the tone rests on the last syllable, which is contracted, and hence 
the previous syllable is short. In the aorist, however, the augment 
increases the number of syllables, and the tone consequently changes 
and travels back towards the root. 

* Compare Draco, de Metr. 22, 25; 67,7.—Etym. Mag. 575, 31. 
The apparent contradiction among the ancients, it being elsewhere 
(Const. Lasc. 247, 20.— Theod. Gaz. 77) laid down, that, except in 
éo@lw, « is short in these penults, is ascribed by Spitzner and others to 
corruptions in those passages. Gr. Pros. p. 87. 

* Clarke, ad I/. 3,31. The Attic tragedians retain this in the sim- 
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XVI. The third persons plural in acu, and the feminine 
participle in aca, are always long; as, AeAoimaot, Kexpuga- 
ot, ioTaot; TUWdoa, ypawaca, &c,! 

XVII. The augment, which, in verbs beginning with v 
or t, consists merely in lengthening this vowel, makes, of 
course, the initial syllable of the historical tenses long ; as, 
tKETEVW, LKETEVOV, LKETEVTA. 

XVIII. The doubtful vowel in the penult of the perfect 
active strictly follows the measure of the root in the present; 
hence the middle syllable is short in most forms which 
have a in the present ; as, ypdgow, yéypada ; but fluctuates 
in those with e and v; as, rpiBw, térpiga; but plate, ép- 
piha; and again, kimTw, xexvga; but KpimTw, Kéxpi¢a. 

XIX. The perfect middle, with the exception of those 
which have a in the root and change it into o (as, rpedo, 
Erpacor, Térpoga.), | has usually a long vowel in the penult; 
as, aye (IL break), edya ; avidve, Eada ; Kpawon, Kéxpaya; 
pryew, éppiya; tpilw, rérptya 3 ppicca, mépptka, &c. But 
aépdada and some others are found short; and, in old forms, 
the first vowel was shortened by position, after rejecting 
the intermediate consonant; as, SeBda, yéyda, deidia, 
Tépva. 

XX. Perfects, with what is called the Attic redupli- 
cation, have usually, in polysyllabic verbs, a short vowel 
in the penult ; as, dAcipw, dAnAIpa; dpicow, dspdpixa. 
Still, however, in Ionic poets, forms of this kind are 
occasionally lengthened; as, efAjAovOa, dmepvqpoxe (Il. 
22, 491). 

XXI. When a is inserted in the third person plural of 
the perfect or pluperfect, or of the optative, it is always 
short ; as dpwpexaro, kexAldrat, meiOoidro, &c. 


ple form (Eurip. Orest. 487; Electr. 1148); but, on the contrary, 
shorten the compounds; as, dkwAdyeioa (Med. 8.) dimraryévres (Rhes. 
287). In like manner, besides érptyny in the passive, we have 
érufyny and the like in later authors. So in Apollon. Rhod.4, 1052, 
&mwoTUNyEevTes. 

‘ The old form of the third person plural ended in -»7:; the 1 was 
afterward changed into o and the y thrown out, the syllable, however, 
remaining long; as, AeAolwavrt, AcAoiwavat, rerolwdsn. So the primi- 
tive form of the feminine participle ended in -yaa, having the previous 
vowel long, and this afterward dropped the v, but retained the long 
quantity ; as, ripavea, si aa 
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XXII. The reduplication before the root of verbs in jut 
is short; as, T7Onpu, didwpt. 

XXIII. In verbs in ju the a is always short ; as, ford- 
tov, tordev, &c. Except in the third person plural in 
doi, and in the masculine and feminine participles ; as, 
loract, ioras, toTaca. 


VIL—OF THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS IN THE PENULTI.- 
MATE. 


I. Of a tn the penultimate. 


I. Penultimate a is generally short before a vowel or 
diphthong, or a single consonant ; as, dyAdds, ddels, Kdxds. 
II. But penultimate a is long in the following cases : 


Before a vowel. 


1. In 

danp, | HroAepais, ads, and deriva- 
édev, | TONUKGNS, tives, 

ayp,and compounds, | Avxaov, vads, 

kpaas, Maydop, avaes (Asch. Pers. 
hatyé, Hocedawr, and the} 686), ' 

Oais, like, Wads, 

Adis, mpavs, and deriva-| ads,' ‘ 
Nais, tives, "Als. 


The adverb def has the a common,? while those of its © 
compounds in which def stands complete have the a 
short ; as, defpuros, defAaAdos ; whereas in others it 1s 
long ; as, dévaos, aidadns.® : 
2. In the compounds of &w ; as, dxpdjs, Caajs. 
3. In the compounds of aig; as, woAvai€. | 
4. In verbs in dw, when dw is preceded by an € or by the 
letter p ;- as, édw, Tepdw, paw, with their compounds 
and derivatives. Still, however, there are several 
exceptions; as, Kukdw, Thudw, épv0piaw, pmeididw, 
ish eo a ee en ee ge ee Ne 
‘ édos, “light,” has the first syllable short; ¢dea in the plural, in 
the sense of ‘‘ eyes,’ has the firs syllablecommon. The shortness is 
also shown by the derivatives; as, pdecpopin, paelvw. 


7 Porson, Praf. ad Hee. 
> Spitsner, Gr. Pros. p. 128. 
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ovyaw, cwwndw, &c., in which do is not preceded by an 
€ or p. 
~~ e e,e e - ~ wv - 
5. In Homeric genitives in do and dwy; as AArao, 
Bopédo, pedtoodwv, ddwawr. 


Before a consonant. 


1. Before y in 


dayns, hoxayvs,* | Tuya, 
gaya (but é&ynv),' payos, | rayds, 
vuvayos, dvompayew, | rayew, 
fevayos, rpoayis, | srémpaya,and the like. 
2. Before 6 in 
éradds,9 ade, “ to satiate,” 
omadré, adov. 
3. Before @ in 
Trabw,* evyabnys, Dor. for etynbns, 
Oupaber, empadny. 
_ 4. Before x in 
KYGKOV, Aaxov,® 
@axos,® TPLaKaS. 
5. Before A in 
veoOaryrs, xdéBaros, 
dards, Bans? (/Esch. Cho. 563); 


And in xaAds, which is long in Homeric Greek, but 
always short in Attic.® 


' Consult remarks on the increment of verbs, page 18, number XIX: 
Edynv is the second aorist, and short, of course. 

* The compounds of &yw, ‘‘ Ilead,”’ and &yw, ‘ I break,’’ are long, 
because derived from the perfect middle. 

3 The long quantity is derived from @a5a. So, also, abdadhs. 

4 For red dw. : 

5 Hence @axéw and Oaxnua. Thus, Soph. O. T. 20, ayopaict axe 

6 A proper name.—Adxwy, ‘a Laconian,’’ has the penult short. 
Theocr. Id. 5, 12. 

7 The ancients lay down the rule that dissyllabic oxytones in ards 
are long by nature; but only a few examples occur. 

® Kaads is long in the Gnomic poets, according to the previous ¢ 
ample of Hesiod, Op. 63; Th. 5895. 


® 
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6. Before in 


Gpos (meus), . immoBapov, Ocapua, 
duvapos, Oupiapa, épapa, 
diSapos, axpédapa, ] 


And all other words in ya derived from verbs in aw 
pure or pdw. 

7. Before v in ixdvw and its compounds, this verb having 
passed with the long quantity from the epic dialect to 
the tragedians. On the contrary, x.xavw in Homer 
and the epic poets, but xixdvw in the tragic writers. 
So @0dvw in Homeric Greek is long, but in Attic short.' 

In dissyllables in avos ; as, ddvos, Opdvos, Tavds, Pavos, 
Kpavds, and compounds, dopixpavos, énlkpdvov, Bov- 
kpavos. And in the following : 


veavis, oTvyavep, Teppavds, 
hactaves, idravep, "TovAsavds,3 
cavds (subtilis),? moAvavwp, Biaywp, &c. 
Tomavep, evavopia, 
8. Before 7 in 
amos (Eur. Ph. 865). IIpiamos, 
"Avarros, varry, same as 
lamvé, oivarte. 
9. Before p in 
Oupapns, karapa, Papos,® 
kapis, mapapos, Vapds, 
Raps, Tiapa, dapov, 
apd (preces),* Aapés, evpapis. 
iri. 


' Epic poets not unfrequently shorten verbs in a:vw into dvw; as, 
KeAdve, Hom. Il. 7, 64; oldaver, 1b. 9, 554; nxvdaver, Jb. 14, 73. 

> But édvds, “ vestis.” 

* Yet Adp3avos, Sucdvds, *Hpidavds. Later poets, however, some- 
times shorten the long forms for the convenience of the verse; as, 
lovoriivds, "Ormidivds. Jacobs, ad Anth. Pal. 396, 582, 955. 

* "Apd has three meanings: 1. a prayer; 2. an imprecation; 3. mis- 
fortune, evil, or ruin. When Homer employs it in the first of these sig- 
Mifications, the penult of the word is always long. When he uses it in 

le second sense, the penult is common. When it occurs in his poems 
with the third meaning, the penult is short. Among the tragic writers, 
on the other hand, the penult is everywhere short. Maltby, ad verb. 
i 5 bapos has the penult common in tragedy (Monk, ad Eurip. Hippol. 

45.—Sand. Gr. Pros. p. 337, in notis). On the other hand, in 
omer. the penult is always long. 
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10. Before o in xomaow, Opdow, dpdow, and other futures 
from verbs in dw pure and paw. 

In the third person plural in act, and the feminine parti- 
ciple in ava; as, rerUpacr, ioract, dow, ripaca. 
In the dative plural, third declension, where the penult of 
the genitive singular is long by position ; as, ruwavros, 

TUYaot. 

In all derivatives from verbs in aw pure and odw ; as, 
Spaots, Tépdors, &c. 

11. Before r in all derivatives from verbs in dw pure and 
paw; as, dpards, Oedrds, mepards, tarpds, Kparnp, &e. 
So axparos, ‘‘ unmized,” from 4 and kepdw ; but axpd- 
Tos, “‘ unrestrained,” from a4 and xpdros.. In like man- 
ner distinguish between the compounds of apaoyai and 
€pdpat. Thus, moAvapdaros, “ much wished for,” but 
moAunpatos, “ much loved.” 

In names of nations and proper names; as, ’Aoidrys, 
Lmaptriatns, Teyearns. And also in the feminines 
formed from them ; as,’Aowdris, Midedris. Add like- 
wise names of rivers, mountains, and islands ; as, Ev- 
gparns, Niparns, Aevxarns. But forms of this kind 
proceeding from short roots have the short vowel; as, 
Aadparns, Taddrns, Zapydrns, &c. 

In those words which, coming from Ionic forms, received 
long a by Dorism, and passed thence into the Attic and 
also the common dialect ; as €xare. 


In the following words : 


arn, amdatos, 
"Ayua Snpidrrpa 
yarns, nplon para, 
advaros;, TOWaTwp, 
avari, | Tparos, 
Gra, _ Pparnp, 
Garos, pparwp. 


12. Before x in rpdxvs and its compounds. 
The forms lay and iayeiy have the penult common m 
Aitic, but more frequently long than short. ! 


"\ Biahy, ad Bip Head ea 
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II. Ofc in the penultimate. 
I. Penultimate. is generally short before a vowel, or 
diphthong, or a single consonant ; as, Tevia, tov, Tos. 


II. But penultimate ¢ is long in the following cases : 


Before a vowel. 


1. In the following Homeric feminines, which, as the’ 
two columns indicate, have the penult long in Homer 
and the epic dialect, but short in Attic.’ 


Epic. Attic. 
aepyin, dpyia. 
aéupin, aOupia. 
artorin, ‘ amioria. 
arradin, dmaidia. 
arti, aripia. 
éorin, éoria. 
KAKOEpyiny kaxoupyia. 
Oppin, dppia. 
peopin, popia. 
wpoedpiny apoedpia. 
mavotrAtn, mavotrAta. 
mpobupin, mpobupia. 
TUpavyiny Tupavyia. 
aidpin,? aidpia. 


2. "Avia and xaAéd are long in both Homeric and Attic 


1 The true reason for this lengthening among the epic writers is to 
be found, according to Spitzner, in the easily possible protraction of the 
doubtful vowel in pronunciation, proofs of which are furnished also by 
other vowels ; as, 8erfp and Séreipa for Sorhp and Séreipa. The epic 
poets would the more readily allow this protraction in pronunciation, as 
it enabled them, without difficulty, to adapt a variety of otherwise use- 
less forms to the heroic measure. And, on the other hand, it was natu- 
ral that the Attic poetry should use these forms short for the iambus, 
which was also, indeed, required forthe common pronunciation. If this 
view of the subject be well founded, it will not be necessary, with Malt- 
by, to explain forms like dxopuorin by contraction from dxoucreln, for 
which course no sufficient reason can be discovered in heroic verse. 
Neither is it of any avail to write ea for ia in this kind of words, as it 
contradicts the derivation, and is, indeed, correct in dva:deln and some 
others, but not in ariuin and the like. Spitsner, Gr. Pros. p. 118. 

2 Long in Solon, not found in Homer. Short in Aristophanes, 
Piut. 1129, but long in the Nudes, 571. 
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Greek,' the Homeric form being avin and xaAuyj. An- 
other term xovia (Hom. xovtn) has the penult common 
in Homeric Greek, but in the singular more frequently 
long, in the plural always short. Among the Attic 
writers, Aristophanes employs it in the lyric passages 
with a short penult, but in the dialogue with a long 
one. In the tragic writers it occurs thrice, and each 
time with the penult short.? 

3. Generally speaking, in alxia, évdtos, and Atay, though 
Atay also occurs, especially in Attic. 

4, In proper names in tov which shorten the vowel in 
the genitive; as, “Audiwv, Aodiwy, Tlavdtwv, gen. 

{lavdiovos. On the contrary, those remain short 
which take the long vowel in the genitive ; as, Bovuxo- 
Alwyv, Heriwv, Oivotwwv, gen. Oivotiwvos 

5. Comparatives in (wy have thes long in Attic, but short 
elsewhere ; as, yAUKiwy, KaKlwv. 

6. Verbs in (w, not proceeding from roots in (w, have the 
t generally long ; as P0tw, xptw, mplw, KvAtw, efadto, 
xAtw, &c. But those which had originally a ¢ in the 
root are short; as, driw, pacriw, to which add écfiw 
and diw, though not from such roots.‘ 

7. Dissyllabic oxytones in ids have for the most parts 
long penult; as, kpids, Uds, “an arrow,” and “ poison ;” 
but fos, “one,” and tov, “a violet,” proparoxytones, 
have the ¢ short. 


1 Kaaid stands once with the short penult in Pseudo. Phocyllides, 
v. 79. 

2 Maltby, ad verb.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 340, in notis. 

3 *Opiwy, gen. -iwvos, is of variable measure in Homer and the epic 
poets, but short in the tragedians; as, Eurip. Cycl. 273; Ion. 1153. 
And also in Callim. H. to Artem. 254. 

4 Kyxlw has the penult short in Hlomer, long in tragedy. (Od.5, 455; 
Soph. Philoct. 783.) With regard to the verb pnvlw, it may be observed, 
that the penult of the present is common, but that of the future and first 
aorist long ; thus, pyviw or pnviw, future unviow, first aorist eufyics. 
On the other hand, the second aorist is éufvmy, or, dropping the aug 
ment, ufviov. In the second book of the Iliad, v. 679, we have phvie, 
but this appears to be the imperfect. Among the tragic writers, So- 
phocles employs the verb five times, but determines nothing respecting 
the quantity. In the Rhesus of Euripides, v. 494, we have pyar, 
and in the Hippolytus, v. 1141, waviw. It is safer, however, to 
lengthen it in the tragedians, Maltby, ad verb. 
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8. I is also long in the following : 


wy€, | Tpwov, | Ia, 
KLwY, Opiov, ‘Ymepiov. 
Tov, | | 


Before a consonant. | 
]. Before B in 


axpiBns, _ épva Bn, TpiBo, and com 
‘Bis, AriBa, pounds. 
oriBn, j 


But all derivatives from the second aorist of TplBw and 
similar verbs are short; as, tpl8os, dvatrpiBy, mepi- 
TpiBys. This remark holds good of zapayiyn and 
similar formations. 


2. Before vy in 


mviyos, pryos, | €ppiya,* 
mviyo, and com- | gvyn,and deriva- | xéxpzya, 
pounds, tives, TéTptya. 
3. Before 6 in 
Kvidn, xeAdar,* i "I8n 
mida€, 2 Oy 9 Aid Dy 
Opidak,* ’ ido Sy adn ° 5 
4. Before 6 in 
€pibos, | Bote. and derivatives, 
Bus, | Siar, 
KovOn, | ayAibes. 
5. Before « in 
owvixn, | ; «ikus, and com- 
gown, ,  vien, and deri- pounds, 
Kaikos, vatives Bixpds, or 
Tpavixos, ouLKOOs. 


1 Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 62,— Draco, _Dravosde I Metr. 74, 9. 

'? Compare remarks on verbs, number XIX. 

5 It may be regarded as a general rule, that ¢ is naturally long in di- 
minutiveés in af; as, Opivat, xAiuat, cuidat, &c. 
. i is long in Pseudo-Phocyllides, 200, but elsewhere short, 

Al 
‘ 5 Xidn, ‘‘ a pomegranate,”’ has the penult long. Nicand. Ther. 72, 

Cc 
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6. Before A» in 


adpyidos,! | tAn . xirds; and com- 
veoythOs, mediAop, - pounds, 
veoytAnsy | opira€, arpopihos, 
dptdos, omXos,* papian, 
tAvs, | hidds,§ | puotidn. 
7. Before p in 
Bpiwo, oipuds, ' ) 
Bpin, pipos, rin, and com- 
ipGipos, Aiwds, and com- pounds, 


Kripak,* pounds, BovAipido. 
uipos,® | | 


8 Before v in verbs in (vw; as, KAivw, Kpiva, Td 
épivw, civw, odivw, &c. Except rivw and ¢bivu, 
which are long in Homer, but short in Attic. 

In the following words : 


yupwos, | Atywa, o€)ivor, 
eos, Kapapiva, Wurivn, 
Opiva€, Kapvos, *"Apyupodurs, 
Gov8axin, xaAivds, and com- évoiva, 
agin, pounds, | Dopin, 
Kw, érapivds, in Ho- | dwri, 
pin, mer,® | Mivas, 
pivds, Kapa, | Eowvs,? 
xXolpun, | KUpivoy, 


And most words in wos, evn, wov. But adjectives of 


eal 


870. But oidn, ‘‘a water-plant,” has the penult short. Th. 887. 
Yet the diminutive of the former, cidiov, has the « short (Aristoph. 
Nub. 881), and, in like manner, the adjective ciddes. Nicand. Ales. 
276. Th. 17. 

1 It may be laid down as a general rule, that « is long in the term 
nation eros, when the word is proparoxytone. So in similar forms, 
as “ACiaus (or “Axipis, Herod. iv. 157), and so, also, in the like neuter, 
wédiaov. Draco de Metr. 76, 28. 

2 Yet ozidos is also found. Compare Lycophron, 188, 374. 

3 The ancients, as a general rule, give oxytone forms in Aosas longi 
as, xiAds, Wads, &c. Draco de Meir. 35, 21: 101, 3: 163, 17. 

4 Compare page 235, note 3. 

5 Most oxytones in pos have the long penult. Draco de Metr. 63,10. 

€ Consult the remark that immediately follows, respecting adjectivé 
of time in wos. . 

7 Compare Blomfield, ad Asch. Prom. v. 53. 
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‘time in weds shorten the penult; as, peonuBpives ; 
except dzwpivés, mentioned above, and dpOpivds.' 


9, Before 7 in 


ypurevs, evirn, uros, 

pin, KVUTTOS, oKiTOV, 
pimriopa, Evpiros, pinis, 

EVUTTW, |  ‘Evurevs, mupOevorimnnse 


10. Before p in 


ipné, | —— TIpts, 
Nipeus, *Ipos. 


1]. Before o in 
Bpicevs, ‘ioos in Homer,? 
 KVLT, | éfarioas.® 
12. Before r in nouns in rn, (rns, tris; as, "Adpodern, 
’"Augurpirn, Swpariris, woAtTns, émALTNs, ToAtTIs, &c. 
Except, however, xpirjs and other derivatives from 
the perfect passive with a short penult.‘ 


In the following words : 


1 One example ofthe long penult in neonpSpivds occurs in Callima- 
chus, L. P. 72. With regard to éwapivds, it is to be observed, that 
ueronwpivdy occurs in Hesiod, Op. 415, and éxwp.vdv in the same poet, 
Op. 674, while dxepivous is found in a fragment of Euripides, pre- 
served by Athenseus, p. 465. Maltby gives no great weight to this 
last exception on account of its being a fragment, and on that account 
open on every side to corruption. The verses in Hesiod he considers 
spurious, because in Homer uniformly, and in the Hymn to Mercury, 
the penult of drewpivds is long-; and even in Hesiod himself, in the same 
poem, v. 677, the same syllable is lengthened. Sandford, Gr. Pros. 
p- 343, in notis. 3 

2 The penalt of Iaos is long with Homer, but short with the trage- 
dians. The first syllable in icd@cos, however, is long in tragedy, on the 
same principle that the a is lengthened in é@dyaros, axduaros, dwap- 
duv0os, namely, in order to allow of such forms being introduced into 
the verse. Compare Blomfield, ad Aésch. Pers.81; and Burney, ibid. 

3 From éfaAivdw (or éiadiw: see p. 24). Compare Elmsley, ad 
Eurip. Heracl. 404. The form egaalfo would make éfadicas. 

4 On the same principle with xpirhs, verbal adjectives in ros have 
the short penult as coming from the third person singular of perfects 
passive with short penults in cra: or ura: 5 thus, &xpiros, from & and 
Kéxpitat; &Avros, from & and AdAvra, &c. 
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axoviroy, adnptros, Tiray, 
KXITUs, giros, with com- Tpiror, 
Niros, pounds, ! pirus.* 
dpnviros, 
13. Before ¢ in 
ypipos, ; aripos, Tigus, 
LEpipos, | ater, vipa, but vidas. 
tpt, | 


14. Before x in txwp and rdpixos. 


III. Of v in the penultimate. 


I. Penultimate v is generally short before a vowel or 
diphthong, or a single consonant ; as, ids, Kiet, Adyos. 


II. But penultimate v is long in the following cases: 


Before a vowel. 


1. In 
"Eva, pur, iyvun, 
Ovdas, — poy, TUOS. 


2. With regard to verbs in vw, the safest rule is to regard 
the penult of the present and imperfect as common’ 
Some, however, occur more frequently with the long 
penult ; as, loxdw, daxpiw, fiw, Ow, Adw.* Others, 


1 “Agiros occurs in an epigram of Diogenes Laertius (Anthol. Pal 
7,118, 2), but this is a late innovation. 

* So direvw, piruyua. On the contrary, diredw, pirevpa. This dis- 
tinction was made by Brunck, ad Apoll. Rhod. 4, 807: Soph. Antig. 
645. The conflicting passages, as Eurip, Alcest. 306, 1147; Opp. 
Cyn. 1, 4, are altered in the latest editions, partly with the consent of 
MSS. . 

3 The question is ably discussed by Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 91, seq. 
and Maltby, Ler. Pros. c. vi., p. 63, 2d ed. 

4 Still it must be borne in mind, that derivatives from the perfect 
passive have the uv short; as, Avots, Avrds, &c. With regard to the 
verbs quoted here as having the long penult, it may be observed, that 
Homer sometimes makes it 6%, though generally éiw. In Attic Greek 
Brunck considers the penult to be always long. Yet all the derivatives 
have short vexcept 6vya; a8, Odrip, Biola, bids, Oiomos. So, agai 
Avw sometimes occurs in Homer, but Avw in Attic. Another verb, not 
cited above, xwAtw, has the penult long in tragedy, but sometimes 
short in comedy. And yet the future is always xwAvow. Sandford, 
Gr. Pros. p. 346, in notis. 
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again, are oftener found with the penult short, of which 


the following is a list. 


dpa, decxviio, 
apTv a, KU@, 

,w vu 
avid, EAKU@, 


€pvay 
pein, 
TrrAnbva, 
KAU@. 


And so, likewise, all others, like kAvw and deixviw, 


which have also vt in the present. 


Before a consonant. 


1. Before B in ids (bent, curved). 
2, Before y in 


ddohoyn, | téyn, 
duapi-y7,' moyns 
3. Before § in 
"ABidos, Borpvdov, 
Avdes, Tudevs, 
4, Before @ in 
Bvbos, 
aos, ribo, ee putre- 
(vos, Jy: 
5. Before x? in 
Bovxw, 
KapiKn, EKO, 
€pipuxos, Puxis, 
oiKH, uxos, 
6. Before \ in 
oKvAoY, xvAos, 
van, oTvXos, 
dirov, . opovdvan, 
maudvuados, Atyiha, 
vAn,* _“Agudos,§ 


Tpvywv, 
Karappvyo. 


€pixvdns, and other 
compounds of xiidos. 


ma, “ corrup- 
tion ;” 
Hvéav. 


épuxw, and so 
KATEpUKdKw, 
mepuay, 
reOuxa, &c. 


oxevdvAn, 
avAn, 
avdop, 
dovdov, Ke. 


ee eee oes Be hae ne Pa oA eee 
' But papuapiryh is shortened. Od. 8, 265.—Apoll. Rhod. 3, 1397. 


—Id. 4, 173. 


‘ Képinos, the name of a town, is long in Dionys. Perieg. 855, but 
the mountain of the same name is short. Hom. H. in Apoll. 39.— 


Nonn, 9, 287. 


* But “ray, the name of a town, is short in Z/. 7, 221, and long in 


11, 2, 504. 


4 The name of a‘man, J/. 6,12. On the contrary, &fiAos, and all 
other forms from the noun gvAov, are BnOEE the noun {vAov itself always 


ving the short penult. 
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7. Before » m most verbals in va, from verbs in va; 
as, Oda, Kipa, Ava, aprvya, pHvopa, topipa, &c. 
Except, however, €pipa, mAvya, pia, “a river,”! &c., 
which are invariably short. 

In 6upds, “animus,” and its compounds, GOvj40s, pabvpos, 
&c. But dipos, “thymus,” has the penult short. 

In the first person present indicative active of all verbs in 
vpt; as, delkvopi, Cevyvdp., &c. But the v is short 
in the passive and middle of the same part; as, e/k- 
vipat, Cevyvipat. 

In the plural cases of the pronoun ov; as, duets, duar, 
vp, Das. 

In the following words : 


Gpipov, Spupos, KaTTU pA, 
aTpupon, xaraSpupa, opns - 
Aictpn, Kpupos, €yYKULOY, 
popn, Xbpos, éAvpa. 


Bippopos, Cum, 


8. Before v in the present of verbs in dyw; as, evdiva, 
étpivw, TAvVw, &c.; but when they terminate in éw 
the v is short ; as, mAtvew, &c. 

In the following words : 


Tun, Bobuvos, xedovn, 
Aixruva, £ivos, aicyuvn, 
evOvvos, apuva, povn, 
xivdvvos,* Kopuyn,® Budovoi. 
dpxuvos, TOopuYN, 


1 But poua, ‘draught,”’ ‘ protection,’’ Herm. Orph. Hymn. 10, 22. 

® But ’Axivdivos, asa proper name, is shortened. <Anth. Pal. xi., 
429. 

3 As a general rule, it may be said that trisyllables in us have the 
lovg quantity. Yet there are exceptions. Draco himself, who gives 
the general rule, quotes kopivn, Tauvvn, and ropbvn, as shortened in the 
epic and lengthened in the Attic writers. Kopivy, however, already 
fluctuates in the epic; thus, shortin Homer, J/. 7,143; <Apoll. Rhod. 
2,99, 115; Theocrit. Id. 7,9; 9, 23; and long in Theocrit. fd. 23. 
63; Nicand. Alex. 409 ; Leonid. Tarent. Epigr. 34, 3. Notwith- 
standing, however, that the long quantity in v»n predominates with the 
Attics, it is remarkable, as Draco observes, that Eupolis has always 
shortened roptvyn. But odévn, as sprung from a short root, is always 
short in the middle syllable, and so its derivatives ; as, éwa@d3ivos, mept- 
édvvos, &c. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 122. 
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9. Before am in Adm, ypimds, TaviTovs, and in the ob- 
lique cases of yu, vids, and ypi, D7ds. 

10. Before p in all verbs in vpw ; as, pupw, cipw, abipw, 
Kupw, pvpw, &c.; but when they terminate in éw, the 
vis short ; as, Kipew, paptipew, moppipéew. 

In the following words : 


&yxopa,! KUpos, oilupds,* 
yepupa, ovo-yupos, irxupos, 
Kivupa, mupos,“wheat” (but | riripor,* 
Aadipa, aids, from mip), | Aémvpov, 
dAt pa, rupés, “cheese” (but | wAnppipis,® 
Képxvpa, Tipos, “ Tyre”), |ovpryé, 
KoAAvpa, TaTupos, aupiva, 
odupa,* yupés, xepupupis. 


ll. Before o it is almost always long; as, Ardvicos, 
xpuads, “Audpvcos, KayBvons, &c. Except verbals 
in dots; as, AVots, aviots, &e. 

12. Before r in derivatives in urnp, urns, and vris; as, 

Envithp, pnvuTHs, TmperBvrns, mpeoBuris.° 
n adjectives in uros, derived from long verbal roots in 
vw ; as, ddaxpvros, moAvdaxpvtos, dAlrpuros, arpiTos, 
&ec. 

In trisyllables in vros, which lengthen the preceding 
syllable ; as, Bypirds, ywpvtdés, Kwxirds, &c. But 
names derived from adjectives in vs have the short 
penult ; as, Aiziros, Evpiros. 


_ | The rule appears to be, that the proparoxytones in upa of the fem- 
Inine gender have the vlong. On the other hand, paroxytones in uvpa 
are mostly short ; as, wopptpa (i), prrdpa (v), &c. Except KoAAvpa 
(v) mentioned above. ‘ 

* Most dissyllables, however, in vpa, have the penult short; as, 
Aupa, Oupa, together with their derivatives ; as, @¥paios, Avpicds, &c. 

* Always long in Homer and the epic writers, but always short among 
the Attics. Maltby, ad verb. | 
_, § Neuters in upov, derived from liquid verbs or other long roots, 
have the v long ; but those not so derived have the penult short ; as, 
Uxipov, évéxiipov. : . 

° We have xAnupipls in Homer, Od. 9, 486, and so, also, Apoll. 
Rhod. 4,1269. But Blomfield (Gloss. ad Choéph. 180) supposes both 
these paseages to stand in need of correction, and Knight actually 
Tejects the former. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 348. Compare Spitzner, 
Gr. Pros, p- 123. 

* Yet ¢irfp has the short penult. In like manner, nouns in urys, 

om adjectives in ds, ea, ¥, are short; a8, Bpadirys, dtirns, TaxvTnSs. 
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In the following words : 


purwp, oKUTOS, yepvros, and soime- 
purn, OKUTEUS, times 
puros, Bpurov, hvrap.! 

13. Before ¢ in 
Kupos,” 7 rude, 
Kupor, | CRP; ovdap, 
orvdos, Tupes, xedugos. 


14. Before x in verbs in vyw ; as, Bpvxw, Tpvyw, and 
their compounds; but v in Spidyxvos is short. 
In the following words : , 
yoxn, euoxos, 
Pixos, ' Karavi yo. 
But rapayix7, being derived from a second aorist, has 
its penult short.? 


VIII.—OF THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS BEFORE THE 
PENULTIMATE. 


I. Of a before the penultimate. 


I. A before the penult is generally short ; as, deuxjs, 
ddodos, Bdctrevs.  - 
II. But a before the penult is long in the following cases: 


A privative. 


A privative, though naturally short, may be lengthened 
when three short syllables follow; as, d@dvaros, axé- 
patos, a7rdAepos, &c.* 


1 This long penult in Avrwp is extremely doubtful. The verse 
quoted in support of it from the Anthology (Leonid. Alex. Ep. 29, 4. 
—Anthol. Pal. ix., 359) has now fuvropa, which also stands in the Pa- 
latine MS. Hence Avrsjpios, besides the usual Adrajpios, will also 
admit of great doubt. Spitzner, Gr. Pros. p. 16). 

2 But &pyidos, cédccvpos, &c., have the v short: 

3 Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 62. On the same principle we have 
Siarpifx with the short penult, although the verb is 3iarpifw, because 
it is derived from the second aorist 3:érpiBoy. 

4 Porson, ad Eurip. Med. 139. . 
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A before a vowel. 


}. In 
&évaos, ! _ Aaivos, and other de- 
aéptos, Pinopae, rivatives 
- 0 5 
‘aidadns, ypaooorns, daaros,® 
Gidios, daixrnp, ‘daros,° 
“Aoves eAnivOS; Tiuaopos 
9 - 
"laoves aopat, ouvao a 
3 mes 
Gerds tials ‘ary, 
? ee 
axpaavros daios, dpyiiixds 
3 = 
ue Aaas, rie 
Bovyatos, ; ) Mpavva. 


2. The verb diw has the a common. On the other hand, 
dioow has the a long in Homer, while in Attic Greek 
it is generally a dissyllable ; or else, when a trisyllable, 
has the a short. ?* 


Before a consonant. 
1, Before y in 


ohpayilw evayopia 
ranyin” — | yer, onsen, 
vavaytoy, | eBdopayerns, Kpayernse 


2.. Before 3 in 
avéadia, as in 
avdadns, 
padtos, 


dadiov, from dais, 
ixeraddxos, 
capadorew. 


adoderyns, 
adodec xia, 


3. Before 6 in pa@upos. 


‘ But a is short in those compounds of def where the adverb stands 
complete; as, delpvros, delAados, delurynoros. 

* According to Maltby, there is no édéaros with short antepenult ; 
with long penult, daaros, it is ‘inviolable ;’’? with short penult, adaros. 
4 inhoxious.’’ * 

3 According to the same eminent scholar, it is ddéros, ‘‘ noriouws;’’ 
but déros, or, by contraction, dros, ‘‘ insatiable.” 

4 In Homer, Od. 11,575, we have dayés, but in Apollonius Rhodius 
3, 1251, aaryes. 

‘In Euripides, Hec. 31, we have éfoow, where Pierson (ad Moer. 
p. 301) would read avalocw. But consult Porson, ad loc, 
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4. Before x in 


‘8taxovos, @pakidw, | Tptaxovra, 
Adkéa, | Lupakoc tot, Suaxocrot, 
Oaxéw, BrAaxtxas, from Prd§g, rpiaxoarot,” &c., 
olaxoorpodos, -akos, axovctos. 
devaxiva, 

5. Before A in | : 
Gia, avahow, Grou, 
padaivn, avadioKo oxiparica, 
iadepos, Koahepos Sruppanrides. 
aviBas, 


6. Before yu in 


apdw,? dpunros,harvest-time,  Arrapeta, 
dpnros, harvest, |’ Apicos, rAovaparos. 
7. Before v in 
Kpaviov, evavopia, Avooavos, 
Tiravios, ayopavopos, ovvbpavoa, 
yeavias, KaTavopat, ITQLAVLKOS. 
evavepos, - Kpeavopos, maavitw. 


° - 4 - - - 
&. Before 7 in dpamerns, vat, vateva, aTvw. 


! The participle d:iaduncjoaca lengthens the third syllable in Aris- 
tophanes, Nub. 409. The subjunctive Aa«jons shortens the first in 
another comedy of the same author. Paz.381. (Elmsley, ad Eurip. 
Med. 147.) 

2 So, also, in the compounds ; as, tpraxovrdfvyos. (Theocrit. Id. 
13, 74.) In the hundreds, the only ones with long a are d:axdot0 
and rpidxdo1o, the others having the syllable short ; a8, recoapdxdoio, 
mevraxdowt, &c. So, also, teccapixorvra. (Hom. Il. 2, 524, 534.) 
The remaining tens have 7; a8, wevrajxovra, éfyjcovra, &c. Later at- 
thors, however, said also rpidkovra, according to the analogy of other 
numerals. Jacobs, ad Anth. Pal. 617, 705, 806.—Spitzner, Gr. 
Pros. p. 67. ; 

3 According to Maltby, audw, in the active voice, and the nouns 
derived from this verb, such as duyrijp, duyrijs, and déunrds, have thee 
long in Homer and Hesiod. On the other hand, audopuat in the middle 
voice, and the compound forms, éxayijoaro, xatayjcaro, as well as the 
form didunoe in the active, have the ashort. In later epic writers it 
is common. 


Ce 


— 
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9. Before p in 


Gpdopa, Homeric, : |  kapaBos, | apirrda, 
apnrnp, . -  @pdipaxos, dapetkos, 
Kapior, | prvapew, | Ocaptor, 
Adpicca, apiorov, Aapwos. 


10. Before o in 


”Agortros, | xopaotoy, | macacba, “ possi- 
emapactpos, Kacavépa, dere,” 
evcpacia, ’Aais, idos,? Taowpan. 
11. Before r in 
Iicarisas, diduparoxos, 
Mivearis, os, Oarepov, 


And in words compounded of Adas, “‘a@ stone,” as, Ad- 
Toula, AGropos, Adrvmos, &c. 


12. Before ¢ in cerpaddpos. 


13. Before x in 


Tpaxovpos, axpaxonos, ayéras, Doric for 
paxia, puaxeros, nxéerns, &c. 


Il. Of « before the penultimate. 


I. I before the penult is generally short; as, bine 
émrietpevos, txeAos, &c. 


II. But « before the penult is long in the following cases: 


' But in Attic dpdoua:, contr. dpaua. : 

2 So ’Aoiddns, with the long initial vowel. We have also ”Acuos, 
‘© Astan,’’ with the long vowel, and dcuos, ‘ slimy,” with the a short. 
The long quantity, however, in the former, and in other words of the 
_ kind, cannot be determined with perfect certainty, since the length may 
be occasioned by the arsis. Hermann, H. H.in Apoill. 250. 

3 But rdcac@u, ‘‘vesci,’’ has the first syllable care Blomfield, 
Gloss. ad ZEsch. Agam. 1380. 
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Before a vowel. 

In 
inut, &c.," Ae | M[téptos, 
xAtaive,” gs eke Tiepides, 
iut@,9 lameros, |  Bpaxter, ovos, 
i@X pos, oo | Tiaive, 
Trakiwéts, xiaBeo, d6iaris, 
qvewpos, xialo, evOpiovc bat, 
iarpos,* i dvidw,3 


And in the compounds of fos, “an arrow ;” as, toBddos, 
toxéatpa. But those from ‘ov, “a violet,” have it short; 
as, loetdns, tlooredavos. 


| Before a consonant. 
1. Before 8 in xAiBavos, xptBavos, and Ki8wrds. 
2. Before y almost always; as in flydw, &c. 
3. Before 6 in 


idiw, | idtrns, dixaornpidioy, 
Tidve, mionets, odpayidiov. 

4. Before 6 in : 
uve, | TiOawvos, épvieos, from 
iw, didvpapBos, épvis, ios. 


1 Maltby, in his remarks on apimw, says that, in Homer, the ante- 
penult of this word, and of others ending in inu:, is doubtful, or, rather, 
more frequently short. Among the dramatic poets, on the other hand, 
it is always long. On the word ouvinu: he afterward adds that, amoung 
the Attics, the participle of the active, iels, has its penult more fre- 
quently short than long, and, moreover, that the compound fuvinu is 
found three or four times with the « short, and pe@inu: once. 

® The first syllable, however, is sometimes short, as in Aristophanes, 
Eccles. 64.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 352. 

* *14tm has the first syllable always long in Homer; but in So- 
phocles, Trach. 789, it occurs short. This sutier word, however, has 
been suspected by critics. So the form ivy has the first short in So- 
phocles, but long in Nicander. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 352. 

4 The first syllable in the derivatives of idoua: is generally long; but 
Euripides (Hippol. 295) and Aristophanes (P/ut. 406) have it short 
in jatpés, and the Anthology in inr7jp. 

5 The verb avidw generally lengthens the second syllable among the 
epic writers, as also. in Sophocles, Antig. 319. The second syllable in 
aviapés is shortened by Euripides and Aristophanes, and lengthened by 
Sophocles, Antig. 316. But the third syllable is everywhere long. 
Porson, ad Eurip. Phoen. 1334. 
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5. Before x in 


vikaw, a | dpixadéos, 
owvixeos, PREG | ppixadns, 
pupikwvos, BikeAlay | “Ikapos. 

6. Before A in 
iAaos, KaratiAda, " StAnvos, 
tAEWS, XtAEvo, _ . LAE, 
treds, xi Aton, mridioy, 
tAvdeEts, xircds, opidevpa,! 
tAaddpv, *IAcov, MiAnros, 
‘Aaa pos, | "Thuds, tAtyyos, 
épidaddy, "Toads, ’Tuovevs. 
Optr€w, 

7. Before uw in 
Bpipae, — _ WieAn, 
YLEipw, pipaddns, riptos,* 
pipeopat, op ipidos; “Ipeépa, 
pipnpa, Oe aa Aiunpés, 
piundds, saad Sipaba. 


8, Before v in verbs in wéw, and their derivatives ; as, 
Kivew, Kivnut,® Be. 


In the following: 
yivopat, "Ivaxss, mivvaeKa, 
YVOCKa, . éXvva,* ~ otvopat,® 
divnoes, axpoGina, deAdinos, 
dtvjecs, mpividcov, Tptvaxpia, 
€piveds, KATAPLVa®, ator ivopat. 
tvLov, 


9. Before aw in 


Evpimidys,° trea, ‘OpiméBperos, 
ti] - , 8 - , 
Pirratov, Octrrerns, p17) Seoros, 
9 = - - o 
nvurare,? purica, | Airapew, 


' Following the quantity of ouiAn. 
And all other derivatives from ti}. 

* Yet xivdOioua in Aschylus, Prom. v. 124. 

4 Consult Blomfiejd, ad Prom. v. 53. 

5 Sivoua, ‘ Tinjure,’’ but civos, ‘‘injury.”’ Nicand. Ther. 1, 653. 
—Esch. Agam. 563. Hence also oius, ‘‘a robber.” Callim, H. ad 
Apoll, 95, 

° Following the quantity of Evpimos. Compare Barnes, Eurip. Vit. 
4, and the authorities there cited. 

7 Following the quantity of évim7. 


‘ 
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And in Atzapijs, “ persevering ;’ but Aimapos, “ fat,” 
has the first syllable short. | 
10. Before p almost always; as, Deulpayis, &e. 
11. Before o in 


Kovicados, bcot Ttarcpovn, 
pioéw, = pe she ha Xapicros, 
Siovgos,” croup, prone "Agdpodicts, 


And in compounds and derivatives from .os ; 28, 
taavdpos, taoeos.$ 
12. Before r in 
tréa,* | Tirvpos, dirve, 
TLTEVa, Tptravis, pirvpa. 
13. Before ¢ in dt¢dw, dthjtwp, cipavivw. 
14. Before x in | 
: Klyopa, | opixew, 
KLXOptov, TApLyEva. 


§ 


Ill. Of v before the penultimate. 
I. before the penult 1s poncrany. short ; as, ’Aoridy7, 
apyupeos, &c. 
HI. But v before the penult is long in the following cases: 


Before a vowel. 


In 
*EviaNtos, poodoxos, maridla, 
Kvdveos,® mveXos,® veros, 
pedos,? muertin, BpevOvopat. 
pvoupos, : 


! Compare Markland, ad Eurip. Iph. Aul. 304. Blomfield, ad 
Aiisch. Prom. v. 529. On the other hand, Aimos, ‘‘ fat,’’ though con- 
sidered as long by some grammarians, is probably always short. 
. * The measure icvos, formerly in Theognis, v. 522, has been al- 
tered by Jortin, Dissert. vi., p. 229, and Porson, Advers. p. 312. 
The Modena MS., collated by ‘Bekker, verifies the proposed change. 

3 Consult note 2, , Page 27. 

4 Hence, also, iréivos, Theocrit. Id. 16,79. But*”Irwy, Il. 2, 696, 
and "Irwvls, a surname of Minerva, Apoll. Rhod. 1, 551, fluctuate. 

5 But the first syllable is sometimes short in Attic Greek. Compare 
Blomfield, ad Esch. Pers. 83. 

6 Long in Homer, short in the tragic writers. fEsch. Agam. 75.— 
Soph. Trach. 783.—Eurip. Hippol. 255. 

7 Long in Homer, short in Attic. Aristoph. Pax. 843.—Anth. 

Pal. vii., 166, 8. 

8 In Homer, Ji. 5, 749, w5xov is the second aorist. 
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Before a consonant. 


]. Before B in jusTiBiov. 
2. Before y in 


puyaden, Avyaios, 
Opiyuvaw, dpiyavov. 


3. Before 8 in pvdadcos, pvdalyw, and in the compounds 
and derivatives of kudos ; as, KUOdAYLos, KUO Los, &c. 
4. Before 0 in épvdpidw, épv0idw, and tapapodéopat, 
with other compounds of pv6os. 
5. Before x in épixaxéw, and other compounds of épvKw. 
In the following : 
puxdopat, kapUkomrota, 
uxioets, Knpixevo, 
And other derivatives from xjpvu€, txos. 


6. Before A in 


OiAakos,! OKvAEVO, vAatos, 
Koyxvicov, avAda, irons, 
Tlapdixia, gvAEva, podAudo. 
oKvAopat, 

7. Before p. in 
Uperepos, AUpaWo, popow 
kupaive, vpeay, TETVU[LEVOS, 


And in compounds and derivatives from Oidyds ; as, 
Gvp.adns, Odunpns, Pdudopa, &e. 


8. Before 7 in 


dure, TpUTavor, 
TpiTrdw, KUTIC@. 
9. Before p in 
yipso, dupaw, | Kipouat, 
KUpCa, xuptos, akUpwTos, 


—_———. 


' But @vAdkiov seems to hive the first syllable sometimes rey 
Maltby, ad verb. 
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Kivupopat, - puvipopat, | Tuptwos, 
odv popat, peuptos, awAnppupiay 
Kaprupopat, Muvpaiva, TAN LUpPEw, 
pupopat, wupapis, | Kupyym.® 


10. Before cit is generally long; as in dvodw, and some 
compounds of Avw; as, Avaoizovos, AVowpeArjs, &c. 
In the following : 
xpuceos, | Gadvora, Tpucavep, 
appvciaoros, | rpucibios, Muctos. 


ll. Before + in 


> - ’ o ~ 
dtpuTa@rn, sss. Oct gwurivaios, 
dvTéw, putas, oe wurivn, 
puradua, pureve, TpuTavn. 


12. Before ¢ in 
cihigpala, rupopayns, 
TUPOOpaL, Tupnpys. 


13. Before x in Bpvxdopar, cpixopuat. 


' And yet pivipds, from which it comes, has the v short. ‘Tn like 
manner, we have «iwupouat, from xiviods. Blomfield, Gloss. ad Asch. 
Ag. 15. 

* The first syllable is longin Apollon. Rhod. 1,500; Callim. H. ad 
Dion. 206; but short in Callim. H. ad Apoll.72,93. In like manner, 
we have in Nonnus, Dionys. 5, 216, Kiphvyns, and, 516, Kiphyn. 


rry . 4 ——w slU~ 


PART II. _ = 


——»—— 


METRE. 


I. Merre, in its general sense, means an arrangement ~ 
of syllables and fect in verse, according to certain rules ; 
and, in this sense, it applies not only to an entire verse, but 
to a part of a verse, or any number of verses. 

II. But @ metre, in a specific sense, means a combination 
of two feet, and sometimes one foot only. 

III. There are nine principal metres: I. Iambic. 2. 
Trochaie. 3. Anapestic. 4 Dactylic. 5. Choriambic. 
6. Antispastic. 7. Ionic a Majore. 8. Ionic 4 Minore. 
9, Pzonic. 

IV. These names are derived from the feet which prevail 
in them. Each species of verse would seem originally to 
have been composed of those feet solely from which it 
derives its name ; and other feet, equal in time, were not 
admitted until afterward, and then only: under certain 
restrictions. 

V. It must be carefully noted, that two feet make a 
metre in the iambic, trochaic, and anapestic measures, but 
that one foot constitutes a metre in all the rest. 

‘VI. When a verse consists of one metre, it is called. 
monometer; when it has two metres, dimeter; three metres, 
trimeter ; four metres, tetrameter; five metres, pentameter; 
six metres, herameter ; seven metres, heptameter, &c. 

VII. From what has just been remarked, it follows that, 
in iambic, trochaic, and anapestic verse, a monometer con- 
sists of ¢zo feet ; a dimeter of four; a trimeter of sx, &c. ; 
whereas, in all the other kinds of verse, a monometer con- 
sists of one foot, a dimeter of tzco, a trimeter of three, &c. 

VIII. Verses are also denominated Acatalectic, Catalec- 
tic, Brachycatalectic, and Hypercatalectic. 
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IX. An acatalectic verse is one that is complete in all its 
parts, and comes to a full termination ; as the following, 
which is iambic trimeter acatalectic :! 


oe eee | eee eee ee ee 
X. A catalectic? verse is one that wants a syllable at the 
end to complete the measure ; as the following, which is 
iambic trimeter catalectic : , 
oe eee ec eg 
XI. A brachycatalectic’ verse is one that wants two 
syllables at the end to complete the measure ; as the fol- 
lowing, which is iambic trimeter brachycatalectic : 
ie ae a oe | 
XII. A hypercatalectic* verse is one that has a syllable 
at the end beyond the complete measure ; as the following, 
which is iambic trimeter hypercatalectic : 
cee ale he ae ake 
XIII. There is also what is called an Acephalous® verse, 
when a syllable is wanting at the beginning ; as the fol- 
lowing, which is acephalous 1ambic trimeter : 
7: oon eee eee eee ee 
XIV. Verses are also denominated Asynartete (dovvdp- 
rytot), when different measures are conjoined into one line 
at the pleasure of the poet; and they are so called because 
the union between the two measures is comparatively slight, 


the hiatus and doubtful i being admitted ; as in 
Horace, Epode 13. 


1 Acatalectic, from axatadnerinds (& and kararfyw), i. e., not hav- 
ing an abrupt termination. Compare Hephestion, c. 4, p. 24, ed. 
Gaisford. ’AxarddAnxta Kxadetras pétpa, 80a Tov TeAEVTAivy xa 
bAdKA npov Exe. 

* Hephestion, \. ec. Karadnnrixd 8, 80a peperopévoy tye Tov 
erevraiov wé6a. The term is derived from karadAnyw, and denotes 
verses that stop before they reach their full ending. 

3% Hephestion, l.c. BpaxuxatdaAnnra dt xadrcirat, ca awd derodias 
ém) téAous 8A p 70dt pepelwra.. 

4 Hephestion, Le. ‘fwepkardannra 5t, Soa mpds re TEAEley wpOs- 
éAaBe uépos wodds. Some call it Hyperacatalectio, SwepaxaTdrAnKtos, 
ke., going beyond acatalectic. 

5 Acephalous, from & and xepady, i.e., wanting ahead. 


Ferudiora mero* | 


OF FEET. 


arcana promorat loco. 


Levare duris pectora* | sollicitudinibus. 


OF FEET. 
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I. A foot in metre is composed of two or more syllables, 
and is either simple or compound. 
II. Of the simple feet, four are of two, and eight of three 
syllables. The compound feet are sixteen in number, each 


of four syllables. 


Simple Feet. 


Pyrrhichivs 
Spondzeus 
Iambus © 
Trochzus 


Tribrachys 
Molossus 
Dactylus 
Anapzstus 
Bacchius 
Antibacchius 
Amphibrachys 


wr Nw 


YM = oo 


— — WwW 


—— w 


Amphimicer, or Cretic - ~ — 


Compound Feet. 


Choriambus 
Antispastus 
Ionicus 4 majore 
Jonicus 4 minore 
Peon primus. 

“  secundus 

‘¢  tertius 

‘¢  quartus 
Epitritus primus 

“ . gecundus 

é tertius 

e quartus 
Proceleusmaticus 
Dispondzus 
Diiambus 
Ditrochzeus 


—e SY Ue 
et OR ace 
wee wy WY 
wwe — — 
_—_ Ww Wy 
— 
ee ee 
Se ed 
et Heated 
aew 2 aoe oe 
‘ 
—_— ass NY oom 
—_ _ a 
wt hw Ne Ne 
—_— ae oe oe 
ee ee 


—  =a 


beds. 

o 
Yexi- 
be a. 
TOU. 
TONE LOS. 

> , 

EVY@AN. 
oopara. 
Bacudevs. 
avacoet. 
payrevupa. 
6aXacca. 


deondrns. 


coppoovry. 
apdprnpa. 
Koo propa. 
mAEOvEKTNS. 
dor poXoyos. 
avaéios. 
avadnpa, 
Geoyerns. 
daprwoan. 


dy8podertns. 


> U 
evpvaGevns. 


AwBnrnpa. 
TONE p08. 


ouvdovAevoo. 


€MLOTATNS. 
durrvxnpa. 
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III. To these add the Dochmius, which consists of an 
antispast and a long syllable (~ ~~ ~— ; so that a simple 
dochmiac is the same as an antispastic monometer hyper- 
catalectic: O€wv 7 Oéav.' 

IV. The conjunction of two feet is termed a dipodia or 
syzygy. Most usually, however, the combination of two 
dissyllabic feet is called a dipodia, and that of two trisyl- 
labic, or a dissyllabic and trisyllabic, a syzygy. The 
conjunction of two fect is often likewise termed a base. 


OF ISOCHRONOUS FEET. 


I. By isochronous feet are meant those which are 
interchangeable in metre. ® 

II. In order to ascertain what feet are thus interchange- 
able, recourse must be had to the arsis and thesis. 

III. That part of a foot which receives the Ictus, the 
stress of the voice, or beat of the time, is called arsis, or 
elevation. The rest of the foot is termed thesis, or depression. 

IV. The natural place of the arsis is the long syllable 
of the foot, and hence, in the iambus, it falls on the second 
syllable, in the trochee on the first, while the spondee and 
tribrach leave its place alike uncertain. 

V. The fundamental foot of a verse, however, determines 
the arsis for the other feet; and hence the spondee, in 
iambic and anapestic verse, has the arsis on the second 
syllable, but in trochaic and dactylie on the first. 

VI. So, again, the tribrach, when it stands for the 
iambus, is to be pronounced ~ ~’ ~~ when it stands for the 
trochee ~’ ~ ~. 

VII. Now the ancients considered those feet only as 
isochronous which were capable ofbeing divided into parts 
that were equal in time; so that a long syllable should 
have either a correspondent long syllable, or two short 
ones. 

VIII. The following scheme will exemplify this more 
clearly, the place of the arsis pone denoted as above (VI.) 
by the acute accent. 


1 Etym. Mag. p.285, 25, 3. v. Aoxmuanéds. Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. 
p. 402, seq. 
2 Dawes, Miscellanea Critica, p. 62.—p. 103, ed. Kidd. 
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Iambus a Trochee -— [~ 
Tribrach ~ | ~~ Tribrach ~~ | ~ 
Dactyl ~ | ~~ Anapest ~~ | ~ 
Spondee — | — Spondee — | 


IX. By this we perceive that the iambus and trochee 
are each interchangeable with the tribrach ; and that the 
dactyl, spondee, and anapzst, are interchangeable with each 
other. 

X. In like manner it will appear that the lambus and 
trochee are not interchangeable, and that an iambus never 
admits a trochee into iambic verse, nor a trochee an iambus 
into trochaic verse. Thus, 


Iambus ~ [| ~” 


Trochee — | ~ 


The long syllable of the 1ambus has neither a correspon- 
dent long syllable in the trochee, nor two short ones. 
And the case is the same with the long syllable of the 
trochee. Hence the two feet are not interchangeable or 
isochronous.! 

XI. Again, it may be shown, in the same way, that the 
spondee and amphibrach are also not interchangeable. 
Thus, 

Spondee pale ees 
Amphibrach ~ — | ~ 


— 


Here, in whatsoever way the amphibrach be divided, 
each division contains either more or less than the cor- 
respondent part of the spondee. Hence the two feet are 


' For this reason the scholiast on Hepheestion (p. 76, ed. Gaisf.) calls 
" the iambic and trochaic measures dytira0oivta péerpa, and Tricha (de 
Metris, p. 9, ed. Herm.) remarks, évtiroéhs Kal ofov trevarrlos te 
iduBe dtpoxatus. Compare the language of Dawes (Misc. Crit. p. 
103, ed, Kidd). “ Mihi persuasum est illos duntarat pedes a vete- 
ribus tanquam icoxpsvous haberi solitos, qui in singulas itidem partes 
temporibus e@quales secari possent, ita scilicet ut singulis longis vel 
singule itidem longa, vel certe bine breves responderent 

Percipis jam rationem decantati illius, 6 + poxaios avrimadel rp iduBe, 
sive ob quam in versu trochaico tambus, tn iambico vicissim trocheus 
nusquam locum habeat.”’ 


‘ 
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not isochronous. And, for the same reason, the amphibrach 
is not isochronous with the dactyl or anapeest.! 


OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE. 
I. Of lambic Verse. 


I. Iambic verse derives its name from the foot which 
prevails in 1t, namely, the iambus. 

II. At first the iambus was the only foot allowed to 
enter into this measure ; but, by degrees, an intermixture 
of other feet was permitted, under certain restrictions. 

III. When a verse consists entirely of iambi, it is called 
a pure iambic verse ; when other feet are introduced and 
intermingled with the iambus, it is denominated a mixed 
iambic. 

IV. The reason why other feet besides the iambus were 
allowed to enter appears to have been, not only to lessen 
the difficulty of composing, but in order to remove the 
monotonous and unpleasing effect of a succession of iambi: 
and also, as in the case of the tragic trimeter, to impart 
more dignity and elevation to the style.? 

V. Iambic measure admits of being constructed in all 
varieties of length, from the monometer acatalectic to the 
tetrameter hypercatalectic. The scales accompanying each 
metre will show the isochronous feet allowed to enter, and 
the places to which they are severally restricted. 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 
- SCALE. 


' Compare Dawes, l.c. “ Hine etiam ratio elucescit, cur amphi- 
brachym spond@o, adeoque dactylo et anapesto, pariter davrixabey 
videre sit; sive cur pes iste in nersu i neque anapastico, neque trochaico, 
nec denique iambico conspiciatur.”’ 

2 Compare remarks under the iambic trimeter. The old iambic 
writers, Archilochus, Solon, Simonides, seldom availed themselves of 
these licenses; the tragic writers much more frequently. Porsom 
Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. p. xix. 
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In this measure the iambus is allowed to enter, of course, 
into both places; but the tribrach, spondee, dactyl, and 
anapeest; only into the first. The following are examples 
of this species of verse: 

to | ra\as. 
poppay | éxav. 
énéa € | TETEY. 


2. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
firav | orevag || e. 


ipepos | Exec || pe. 


8. Dimeter Acatalectic. 


Examples. 
Spot | Sv ao || ré ovr | ais. || 
_ yaorpil | € roi || iv evr | pois. || 


Eye | dé wrdxa || pov ava | d€rois. || 


_ I. In systems of iambic dimeter acatalectics the dactyl 
8 not often employed, the feet most commonly used being 
the tribrach, spondee, and anapeest. 

II. Systems of pure dimeters are not found in the tragic 
writers, but systems of dimeters very frequently occur in 
the lyric and comic poets, mto which more or less of license 
18 introduced.! 

THI. The comic poets, for example, in dimeter iambics, 
with the exception of the catalectic dipodia, admit anapests 
into every place, but more frequently into the first and 
third than into the second and fourth. With them the 


esis 


1 Gaisford, ad Hephest. p. 243. 
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tribrach also occasionally enters into the fourth place. 
Thus: | 


row ro | oxspodav || por rd | xbécivav. || (Arist. Ran. 1018.) 

mov pot | Todi || ris rour’ | edge. || (Jd. ibid. 1010.) 

_ IV. Strictly speaking, indeed, there is no difference in 
this measure between the second and fourth feet, since a 

system or set of dimeter iambics is nothing more than one 

long verse, divided, for’ convenience of arrangement, into 

portions, each containing four feet.’ 

V. It must be borne in mind, accordingly, that the final 
syllable in dimeter iambics, as well as in dimeter trochaics 
and anapestics, is not common, but that the verses run on 
by synapheia until the system is concluded by a catalectic 
line. The following, from Aristophanes, will serve to il- 
lustrate this point more clearly :? 

ris ray | Keparny || dredq | ddxev || 
rijs pat | vidds; || rd TpvBA | wv || 
TO TEpU | atvov || reOvin’ | epou’ j| 
mod 75 | oxopddov || pot ro | xdeowvoy || 
tis ris | €Adas || waperp | ayer || 
TES | 8 aBerr || €pa | répor. || 
Kexi | vores || Mappa | Kier, || 
MEéAy | ridai || xaéqr | ro.— || 5 

Here the last syllables in the first, second, fourth, and 
fifth lines, are respectively lengthened by position, through 
the influence of the synapheia, and ‘the last line of the 
system is a dimeter catalectic. 


4. Dimeter Catalectic. 


Gdaor | dpos || ris otf | vs. | 


5. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
rexvav | euady || puraé. | | 
6. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
yovai | Kos avr || tot | orabevr || es. 
t Elmsley’s Review of Porson’s Hecuba. (Edinb. Rev. No. 3/, 
Nov. 1811.) © : 
* 2 Elmsley, \. c.—Brunck, ad Arist. Ran. 984.—Dawes, Mie. 


Crit. p. 58, ed. Gaisf.— Dunbar, Gr. Pros. p. 43. 
3 Ran. 984, seq. 
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7. Trimeter Acatalectic, or Senarius. 


SCALE. 


Proper 
Names. . 


I. This is also called the tragic trimeter, from its em- 
ployment by the Greek tragic writers, and, being the most 
important of the Greek metres, will require the most 
extended consideration. 

II. The laws of the scale, for which we are indebted to 
the learning and sagacity of Porson,' are as follows: 


]. The iambus may enter into any place. 
2. The tribrach into any place except the last. 
3. The spondee into the uneven places (first, third, and 
fifth). 
4. The dactyl into the first and third places. 
5. The anapest only into the first. But 
6. In the case of a proper name, an anapsest may enter 
into any place except the last, provided always that 
the anapest be entirely contained within the proper 
name, so that its two short syllables may be enclosed 
between two longs in the same word. | 
III. The following lines will serve to illustrate these 
Jaws: 
1. Pure Iambic Trimeters. 
6 ma | ot KAew || ds OF | Sirrods || Kado | péEvos. || 
madat | xvviy || érovvr | & xai || perpodp | evar. || 


2. Tribrachs tn the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth — 


places. 
worépa | Sey o8 || xows Fv | Gypois || 5 Aa | ts. || 
pbivos | oa Saye |] Aats Bow | vopors || roKot | ot re. || 
was aby | To8 oF || rds 5 odd | ds od || nuda | TddE; 
| Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hee. p. xix, 
: | 
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parpos | Coyqy || at, Kat | marépa || xitra | xraveiv. | 
ri yap | Kakey ||laréor | t3 roy || warepa | warap. || 
3. Spondees in the first, third, and fifth places. 
Gdijs | orévay || pots Kat | y5ois ll rrAovre¢ | erat. || 


Dactyls in the first and third places. 
par apd | Tov av || rots yqv | ave || evat | riva. || 
avdpos | y’ apior || ov Bact | AEas || P SAG | Adros. 

5. Anapest in the first place. 
iépns’ | eye || pew Znv | ds* of || Be rt i | Gear. |l 


6. Anapest of proper names in the second, third, fourth, 
and. fifth places. 
nv ’l | piyever || avo | vdpac || es ev | Sdpois. || (Iph. A. 416.) 
rérap | rév ‘Inr || Spedovr | améor || etrev | warqp. \| (Ga. 
Col. 1317.) 
pidior | & doiB |lo Tet | péotar, || rip’ ob | tis a». || (Ed. 
T'. 285.) 
Zuoi | pév ob || dels pd | O35 "Avr l| tyovq | Pirav. {| (Antig. 11.) 
IV. The last syllable in each verse appears to be 
indifferently short or long ; and even where one line ends 
with a short vowel, a vowel is often found in the beginning 
of the next ; asin the following instances from the C£dipus 
Tyrannus : 
rivas mo€’ Spas rdo8e por Oodcere, \ 9. 3 
ixrnplots KAddourey eLeorreppevor ; ese 
a’yo Sixty pty) map dyyéhov, réxva, | g 7, 
Drv dxovesw, abrds a8’ €Andvba. oP 
V. Sometimes, however, one verse, with its final vowel 
elided, passes by scansion into the next, but only when 4 
long syllable precedes ;' as, 


gol hac abrov és Adyous eAeiv podovr 
aireiv, dredOeiv 7 dadadds tis Sedp dou. 
(Cd. Col. 1164, *) 
VI. The admissibility of the tribrach mto an iambic 
line arises from the circumstance of its being an isochronot’ 


foot ; its exclusion from the last place in the trimeter turns 


1 Porson, ad Med. 510.—Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 23; 
- seq.— Tate, Introd. p. 3. 
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upon a principle of rhythm ; since a tragic trimeter, with 
such a concluding cadence, would be anything else but 
grave and dignified. 

VII. The introduction of the spondee into an iambic 
line was owing to the wish of imparting to the verse a 
greater degree of weight and dignity,’ as well as of inter- 
rupting the monotonous cadence which a succession of 
iambi would have produced. 

VIII. The admission of the spondee opened the door, of 
course, for the other feet that were isochronous with it, 
and in this way the dactyl and anapzest were each allowed 
to come in. | 

IX. The reason why the iambus was retained in the 
even places appears to have been this: that, by placing the 
spondee first and making the iambus to follow, greater 
emphasis was given to the corresponding syllable of each 
metre* on which the ictus and pause took place, than would 

have been the case had two long syllables stood together. 

' XX. With regard to the use of the tribrach in the tragic 
trimeter, the following particulars must be noted: 1. That, 
though admissible into all places of the verse except the 
last, yet it is very rarely found in the fifth place. 2. Thai 
the second syllable of a tribrach (as of a dactyl) must not 
be @ monosyllable incapable of beginning a verse, or the 


' Horat. Ep. ad Pis. 255. 

* By metre is here meant a dipodia or conjunction of two feet, of 
which there are three in the trimeter. In reciting iambic verses it 
was usual to make a slight pause at the termination of every second 
foot, with an emphasis on its final syllable. Thus, Terentianus Maurus 
(de Metr. 2193, seq., p. 101, ed. Lennep.), speaking of the trimeter, 
says, 

“6 Sed ter feritur : hinc trimetrus dicitur, 

, Soandendo binos quod pedes conjungimus.”’ 

And again, v. 251, seq. 
“ Secundo iambum nos necesse est reddere, 

Qui sedis hujus jura semper obtinet, 
Scandendo et illic ponere assuetam moram, 
Quam pollicis sonore, vel plausu pedis, 
Discriminare, qui docent artem, solent.’”’ 


_ The cesural pause, however, in the tragic trimeter, was the control- 
ling melody, and the marking of the metres was always made in sub- 
servience to this. Compare the remarks of Dawes, Misc. Crit. p.361, 
ed. Kidd, 
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last syllable of a word. 3. That the preposition és must 
not form the second syllable of a tribrach.' 

XI. On the use of the dactyl in this same measure the 
following must be noted: 1. The dactyl, though admissible 
into both the first and third places, is more common in the 
third than the first place of the verse. 2. A dactyl is 
wholly inadmissible into the fifth place.? 3. The first 
syllable of a dactyl in the third place should be either the 
last of a word, or a monosyllable, except in the case of 
proper names.S 4. The second syllable of a dacty] in either 
place should not be either a monosyllable incapable of 
beginning a verse (as av, yap, 5€, wév, te, &c.), or the last 
svllable of a word.* 5. The preposition és must not be the 
second syllable of a dactyl in either place. 

-XII. On the use of the initial anapest in the tragic 
trimeter, observe as follows: The anapest admissible into 
the first place is generally included in the same word. The 
only exceptions are where the line begins either with an 
article, or with a preposition followed immediately by its 
case; as in Philoct. 754, Tov icov ypdvov. Eur. Orest. 
888, "Emi rode 8 jydpevov. Iph. A. 502, Tap’ euol.?® 

XIII. The anapzst in proper names is allowed, in order 
to bring into the tragic trimeter certain names of persons 
that would otherwise be unable to enter.® And, in order to 
soften down this license, it is probable that proper names 
so introduced were pronounced with a hurried utterance, 
so as to carry only ~ — to the ear.? 

XIV. A few instances occur where the proper name 


Sandford’s Greek Prosody, p. 280, seq. 
Porson, Pref. ad Hec. 
Dunbar, Gr. Pros. p. 51. ‘ 

4 This canon is occasionally violated by the tragic poets, especially 
in the first place of the verse. Elmsley, ad Eurip. Bacch. 285. 

S Monk, ad Soph. Electr. 4. (Mus. Crit. vol. i. p. 63.) 

6 Elmsley, in Ed. Rev., Nov. 1811. 

7 Tate, Introd., p. 36, seg. Dr. Clarke is entitled to the merit of 
having discovered this principle. Long proper names are, from their 
very nature, liable to be rapidly spoken, and thus ’Ayrrydyy, Nourté- 
Aenos, "Ipiyevera, &c., might be easily slurred into something like 
Avr yévn, Novwr’Acuos, Ip’ yéveta, &c. The ear, of course, would find 
no cause of offence, and the eye take no cognizance of the matter. 
(Clarke, ad Il. 2, 811.— Tate, 1. c.) 
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beging with an anapmst; as, MevédAaos, Hpidyov, &c. 
Elmsley considers all such cases as corrupt, but Porson’s .. 
judgment seems to lean the other way.! | ) 

XV. With regard to the use of resolved or trisyllabic 
feet, it is to be observed, 1. That more than two should 
not be admitted into the same verse.* 2. That trisyllabic 
feet should not concur.’ 

XVI. Enclitics, when so used, and other words incapable 
of beginning a sentence, are incapable of beginning a 
senarian.* 

XVII. The verb éoré or éorly is very rarely found in 
the beginning of a senarian, except it is the beginning of 
a sentence also, or some pause, at least, in the sense has 
preceded.® 

XVIII. Some Doric forms are retained in the tragic 
dialect ; thus, always, “A@dva, dapdés, Exatt, Kuvayos, 
modayds, Aoxayds, evayds, dmadds. To these, mentioned 
by Porson,® may be added the following, as given by 
Monk :7 Gpape, Oaxos, and compounds, yandvos, yarreris, 
yamedov, yduopos, ydrotos, yaTépyos, Kdpavov, and its 
compounds. 

XIX. Forms of Ionic (epic) Greek are also found in the 
tragic dialect ; as, £eivos, podvos, Ketvos, ToAAGs,® &c. 

XX. The augment is never omitted by the tragic writers 
except in the case of ypjy for éxpnv. As to advwya, this 
preterit has no augment in Attic, although the pluperfect 
has. (Cd. Col. 1598.) In like manner, the tragic writers 
do not prefix the augment to caOe(ouny, kaOjpnv, xabeddor, 
though the comic writers sometimes give it. A double 
augment is occasionally allowed in tragedy, as in yverxdpnv 
(aveoxounv being likewise found).® 

1 Elmsley,in Ed. Rev., 1.c.— Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. 

? Class. Journ. No. 63, p. 309. 

3 This rule is sometimes violated by the tragic poets. Consult 
Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 282, seq. in notis. 

* Elmsley, ad Soph. Aj. 985. (Mus. Crit. vol. i. p. 367.) Jd. ad 
Soph. Gd. T. 1084. 

5 Elmsley, ad Eurtp. Heracl. 386. 

6 Porson, ad Eurip. Orest. 26. 

7 Ad Eur. Hippol. 1093. 


8 Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 286, seq. 
9 Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. p. xvi. 
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Of the Cesura in the Tragic Trimeter.' 


I. One of the greatest beauties in a tragic trimeter is 
the ceesura. 

II. The tragic trimeter has two principal ceesuras, one 
on the penthemimeris, or fifth half foot ; as, 

kivduvos axe | 8opt receiv “EAAniK@, 
and the other on the hephthemimeris, or seventh half foot ; 
as 

ToAAGy Adyov ebpnua | Sore pr Oaveiv. 

III. A line is esteemed deficient in harmony, and not 
perfect, which is without the cesura. Many lines have 
both ; but the penthemimeral is more frequent than the 
hephthemimeral in the proportion of four to one. 

IV. The cesura is allowed to fall on a monosyllable, 
either with or without the elision, as well as on the last 
syllable of a word. Thus, : 

kai viv ri rovr ad | hact ravdqu more. 
kat revéerat rovd | ovd ddapyros pidov. 
GAN dv rrékus orvyei, od-| Tisnoes tgdy. 
drav yap ev hpovys, r66° | Hynoe ov v@v. 

V. A verse, however, is not faulty which has what 
Porson terms the guast-cesura; that is, when after the 
third foot there is an elision of a short vowel, either in the 
same word, or in such a word as d¢, pé, o€, ye, Te, attached 
to it ;* thus, 

kevreire, py peiderO’, | éya’réxov Tdpw. 
yuvati rapbévas r’ | dmdéBderros pera. 

VI. A verse sometimes occurs without either ceesura or 
quasi-ceesura; but the third and fourth feet are never 
comprehended in the same word. 


1 Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hee. p. xxiv. 

2 Elmsley ingeniously defends verses of this formation by a hypo- 
thesis that the vowel causing the elision might be treated as apper- 
taining to the preceding word, and be so pronounced as to produce & 
kind of hephthemimeral cesura. Elms. ad Aj. 1100. (Mus. Crit. 
vol. i. p. 477.) Tate, Introd. p. 6. 

8 If the third and fourth feet were comprehended in one and the 
same word, a most inelegant and inharmonious division of the line into © 
three equal parts would necessarily be the result. As in the following: 

4 ndpr &p’ dv | wapecxdres | xpnonav euady. 
Compare the remark of Victorinus (p. 2525), ‘‘ pessimus autem versts, 
qui singula verba in dipodits habet, 
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VII. There are two minor divisions of the verse, namely, . 
one which divides the second, and one which divides the 
fifth foot; thus, 


1. Td motov | év yap 1OAN’ av eLevpor pabeiv. 
2. *Apxiv Bpaxeiay ef AdBompev | EAridos. 


_ The former of these divisions, though not necessary, is 
agreeable ; the latter constitutes what is called the Cretic 
termination,' and leads to the consideration of the 


Porsonian Pause. 


I. When the iambic trimeter has, after a word of more 
than one syllable, the cretic termination (— ~ —),* either 
included in one word ; as 


Kovrrovra xeipa kal mpdowmov Eumarty ; 
or consisting of ~ ~ and a syllable ; as, 
Kndos 8€ rovpdy Kat adv ovxér Eari 57. 
Xaip’, od ydp hiv éore rovrd aot ye pipy; 
or of a monosyllable and ~ —; as, 
. Kadés pev etras, Oiyarep, GANG TQ Kad. 


then the fifth foot must be an tambus.$ 
II. Hence the following lines are faulty in metre : 


‘“¢ Presentium | divinitas | calestium.” 


Hermann seeks to limit this rule of Porson’s by making the regulation 
not absolute in its nature, but only highly approved of by the tragic 
writers. Elem. Doctr. Meir. p. 71, ed. Glasg. 

1 Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 290. 

2 The cretic is only another name for the amphimacer. 

3 This is Porson’s celebrated canon for the pause in tragic trimeters, 
given in the Supplement to his Preface to the Hecuba. Elmsley 
(Edinb. Rev. No. 37) gives the same rule in other words, but not so 
clearly. ‘‘ The first syllable of the fifth foot must be short, tf it ends 
a word of two or more syllables.’’ The reason why the tragic poets 
observed this rule respecting the fifth foot of a senarius is sought to 
be explained as follows by Hermann: ‘‘ Causa autem quare ista vocu- 
bulorum divisio displicere debet, hac est. Quoniam in fine cujusque 
wersus, ubi, exhaustis jam propemodum pulmonibus, lenior pronun- 
ciationts decursus desideratur, asperiora omnia, quo diffcilius pro- 
nunciantur, 60 magis etiam aures ledunt: propterea sedulo evitatur 
illa vocabulorum conditio, que ultimum versus ordinem longiore mora 
@ precedente disjungit, eaque re decursum numerorum impedit ae 
retardat.”’ 
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“Ardas 6 yaAxéort verors ovpavdy (Eurip. Ton. 1); 
To pa) paraoy 8 ex perarov cappdveav (Esch. Suppl. 206); 


and are to be corrected as follows :' 


“ArAas 6 vorots yaAkeototw ovpavdy. 
To py paraoy 8 &k peromocadpdvar. 

III. But when the second syllable of the fifth foot is a 
monosyllable incapable of beginning a verse, such as dy, 
ai, ydp, 5¢, pév, ody, together with all enclitics, used as 
such, then the fifth foot may be a spondee ;? as, 


Sv 8 Hyw 7 perovoa, puoeis pev Aéyo. 
Srev8wpev, eyxovapev’ ryou pot, yepov. 

IV. The particle dv is of most frequent occurrence in 
this position; with respect to which, it must be observed, 
that it is in this case invariably subjoined to its verb, which 
always suffers elision ; as in the following line :* 


Ei pou A€éyous Thy Sy, etrowp’ Gy rére. 


V. The fifth foot must also be an iambus, although the 
cretic termination comes after a monosyllable, when that 
monosyllable is incapable of beginning a verse. Hence 
the following line is wrong : 


Tivas Adyous epotow, ev yap ro pabeiw (Gd. Col. 115) ; 
and we should read, with Elmsley,—ev 5€ r@ padeiv.4 


VI. Nor should éo7’, by elision for éori, form the first 
syllable of the fifth foot.* 


VII. Thus it appears that there are only three cases m 
which the fifth foot may be a spondee. _ 


1 Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. p. xxxvi.—Elmsley, Edinb. 
Rev. No. 37. 

2 Porson, ibid. p. xxxi. The words in the text, “‘ used as such,” 
refer to the circumstance of the pronouns co:, uot, pe, oe, &c., being 
sometimes emphatic. Sundford, Gr. Pros. p. 291. 

3 Porson, ibid. p. xxxii.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 292. 

4 Elmsley, Edinb. Rev. No. 37. . This extension of the Porsonian 
canon, though proceeding from Elmsley, has not met with the universal 
acquiescence of scholars. Compare Matthia, ad Eurip. Pheniss. 408 
(414), and Scholefield, ad Pors. Eurip. p. 308. (Pheeniss. 414.) 

5 Elmsley, ad Eurip. Bacch. 246. ‘‘ His exceptis, nullum sens- 
rium apud tragicos existere puto, gui, in initio quinti pedis, tor’ vel 
éor” habeat.”’ 
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1, (By far the most frequent) when both syllables of the 
fifth foot are contained in the same word. 

2. When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a mono- 
syllable capable of beginning a verse, and not disjoined 
from the following syllable by any pause in the sense. 

3. When the second syllable of the fifth foot is a mono- 
syllable incapable of beginning a verse. ' 


Of Eliston and Apharesis tn the Iambic Trimeter. 


I. In the iambic trimeter the short vowels €, 0, and the 
doubtful a, 1, are elided when the next word begins with a 
vowel, 

II. But the o of mpd is not elided, nor the e of aepé ; in 
other words, the Attics never place mpd or wept before a 
word beginning with a vowel.* In compounds zo is con- 
tracted with € or 0, a8 mpovKxetueba, mpovtros, &e. 

III. The « of the dative plural, third declension, is never 
elided by the Attic poets, that of the dative singular very 
rarely. 

IV. The elision of € before the particle dy is very rare. 
There are ten instances in Attic poetry similar to éypay 
av, for éypayva dv, for one similar to éypay av, for éypawe 
av.* 


' Elmsley, Edinb. Rev. No. 37. Some apparent exceptions to the 
Porsonian canon are not real exceptions: thus, where ovdels and undeis, 
80 given, ought, in Attic orthography, to be written o3 cfs, and 73° 
els; and where, in the plays of Sophocles, jpiv, sxiv, are exhibited as 
spondees, with the last syllable long, whereas that poet employed these 
Pronouns thus, fw, vuw, with the last syllable short. Porson, 
Suppl. ad Praf. p. xxxv.—Elmsley, 1. c.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. 
p. 293, in notis. 

* Compare Porson, ad Eurip. Med.284,. ‘ Tragici nunquam in 
senarios, trochaicos, aut, puto, anapestos legitimos, wepl admittunt 
ante vocalem, sive in eadem, sive in diversis vocibus. Imone in 
melica quidem verbum vel substantivum hujusmodi compositionis 
intrare sinunt ; raro admodum adjectivum vel adverbium.”’ 

* «« Elmsley,’’ observes Sandford, ‘‘ denies the legitimacy of the 
elision in any instance ; Porson, in the preface to the Hecuba, inclines 
to be more lenient. There are, unquestionably, instances of this elision 
In Attic verse which all the ingenuity of Elmsley has failed to remove ; 
but from its extreme rarity it is inadmissible in modern composition.” 
Gr. Pros. p. 297, in notis. 

4 Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 416. Blomfield, however, limits this 
canon of Elmsley’s to those cases where confusion might otherwise 
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V. The long vowels 7, w, and the doubtful v, are never 
elided. : 
VI. A diphthong cannot be elided before a short or 
doubtful vowel. 

VII. The diphthongs of the nominative plural of nouns 
are never elided either in Attic or Homeric Greek. 

VIII. The diphthong av is never elided by the tragic 
writers in the first or third persons of verbs, nor in the 
infinitive. ! 

IX. The elision of ot, even in the words pot, aol, roi, is 
totally denied by some scholars,* and allowed. by others 
only im the case of oto before w.$ 

X. The short vowel is sometimes, in Attic Greek, cut 
off by apheresis from the beginning of a word, after a long 
vowel or diphthong in the close of the preceding word.* 

XI. The instances in which the initial a appears to be 
so cut off, are, according to Elmsley, better referred to 
crasis. Hence, in his opinion, such forms as p7) ‘padet 
and py ‘otlcacOat, ought to be pronounced pdyadet and 
paroricacba..§ 


Of Crasis and Synizesis. 
I. The article, followed by a short, always coalesces into 


urise ; viz., where first aorists and perfects are employed. ‘‘ Neque 
hanc elisionem poetis Atticis dssplicuisse credo, praterquam tn tis 
vocibus, ubi confusio inde oriri posset,i.e. in aortstis primis et per- 
fectis.” Blomf. ad ZEsch. Choéph. 841. 

! Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 190, where an examination and correction 
of the different passages that militate against this canon may be seen. 
On the same side is Elmsley, ad Eurip. Iph. Taur. 678. (Mus. Crit. 
vol. ii. p. 292.) Hermann, however, seems inclined not to make the 
rule so absolute a one, in his remarks on Soph. Philoct. 1060. ‘‘ Non 
ubique equidem elisionem diphthongi defendam, sed hic eam nolim 
sine librorum auctoritate removert. Nam minus suaviter ad aures 
accedit AepOhooua: cum ictu in ultima ante cesuram,”’ &c. 

2 Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 56. ‘* Sed hodie inter omnes fere 
eruditos convenit, dativum pol elisionem pati non posse, licet cum qut- 
busdam vocibus per erasin coalescere possit.’’ 

3 Blomfield, Remarks on Matthia, G.G. p. xxxvii., third edition. 
Incorporated into the fifth edition by Kenrick, p.87. Compare Soph. 
Aj. 587.—Koen. ad Greg. Corinth. p. 171. 

4 Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 299, in notis. 

5 Elmsley, ad Eurip. Heracl, 460. 
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long a; as, 6 avjo into “avijp; Tod avdpds into ravdp0s, 
and the like.' 

II. Kal never makes a crasis with ev, except in com- 
pounds; and never with ae. 

III. In words joined by crasis, as xdtt, Kav, xiv (for 
kat ért, kat év, xal dv), and the like, ¢ shouid not be 
subscribed, except where xat forms a crasis with a diph- 
thong containing an iota; as, xara for kal eira; but Kaz 
for cat éml, &c. 

IV. M7 od and 7) ov always coalesce into one syllable 
with the Attics; thus, 76 p70 Tdd dyyos (Trach. 622), 
is to be pronounced 76 prod Tdd’ Gyyos, &c. 

V. Both in tragic and comic versification, a very 
frequent synizesis occurs in the words 7 eidévat, and p77 
eldévac; in éel ov, in éy® od, and in the concurrence of 
w@ ov, and w €t. 

VI. The tragic writers make the genitive singular and 
plural of the third declension in ews, ew, either monosy]- 
labic or dissyllabic, as suits the verse. 


Of Hiatus tn the Iambic Trimeter,? &c. 


I. Hiatus of any kind is not admitted by the tragic 
writers into their iambic and trochaic measures. But 
observe that, 

II, When a vowel im the end of a word, after another 
vowel or diphthong, is elided, a collision takes place between 
the preceding vowel or diphthong and the vowel or diph- 
thong at the beginning of the next word ; thus, 

Hacvév dvajder’ ed 5 éroinoas podoy, 
Texpnpt avOparoacw dracas capi. 

III. The hiatus after te and 671 is admitted in comedy ; 
as, tl ad, Arist. Thesm. 852; ri dv, Plut. 464; Gre dy- 
Oécerat, Av. 84; Sr ov, Ach. 516, &c. 

IV. In exclamations and the use of interjections, the 
tragic writers sometimes allow a long vowel or diphthong 
to stand before a vowel ; thus, 


' Dawes, Misc. Crit. p. 481, ed. Kiad.— Matthia G.G.§ 54. The 
onians and Dorians, on the contrary, contracted a vhp, tavipds, &c. 
* Sandford’s Gr. Pros. p. 308. 
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’Ororoi, Avxet “ArrodXov* of eye, eyo.) (Asch. Ag. 1228.) 

°Q obros Alas, 8evrepdv oe mpooxade. (Soph. Ay. 89.) 

V. Interjections, such as dev, det, &c., often occur 
extra metrum, and sometimes other words, especially in 
passages of emotion ; thus, 

Tddawa’ ovx Eorw GdAN* padpa y' oby an’ opparov.? 

VI. The diphthongs az and ot are occasionally short- 
ened by the Attic poets before a vowel in the middle of 
a word ;° as, 

Tadaidy re Onoavpiopa Avovicor rdde. (Hurip. Electr. 500.) 
Kdp’ ay rotairy xetpi riypwpeiy Beda. (Cd. T. 140.) 


Of the Comic and Satyric Trimeter* 


I. The comic iambic trimeter admits an anapest into 
the first five places of the verse ; as, 
KaraBa | xaraBa |[ kiradBa | xaraBa || nairaBq | copat. || 
| (Vesp. 979.) 
II. It also admits a dactyl into the fifth place ; thus, 
Tv6oip | 6° av || rov xpnop | dv # || paw Sri | voei. || 
(Plut. 55.) 
IIT. It allows of lines without cesura; and, though 
somewhat rarely, such also as divide the line by the dipodia 
of scansion ; thus, 
"ArroX@ rov avOpwror | xdxtora rovrovi. (Plut. 68.) 
Lmovdas péoes | rev dumédAav | rerunpevov; (Ach. 183.) 


IV. It violates the rule respecting the Porsonian pause; 


thus, 


Aoddov yevéoOat mapadpovoivros | deonérov. (Plut. 2.) 
Kax@s émparrov xal révns qv" | O84 ror. (1b. 29.) 
A€xou Tov dvdpa Kat rov Spy | rod Geov. (Lb. 63.) 


V. It permits also the concurrence of resolved feet, yet 


1 Compare the language of Blomfield, ad loc. ‘‘ Notanda est ultima 
syllaba rou eyé in hiatu porrecta. Hoc ut recte fiat, hiatus in ictum 
cadere debet.’’ 

2 Cd. Col. 318. Compare Trach. 1087.—Electr. 1159, &c. 

3 Compare page 4, note 3. 

4 Gaisford, ad Hephest. p. 242.—Tate, Introd. p. 9.—Hermann, 
Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 80, ed. Glasg. 
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not so that an anapsest should come after a dactyl or 
tribrach. 

VI. The iambic trimeter of the satyric drama appears, 
in its structure, to occupy a middle place between the 
nicety of the tragic laws and the extreme license of comedy; 
as far, indeed, as we are able to form any opinion con- 
cerning it from the scanty remains that have come down to 
our times.! 

VII. The anapest is found, as in the case of the comic 
trimeter, in the first five places of the verse; the pause is, 
in like manner, neglected, and trisyllabic or resolved feet 
are of frequent occurrence.*® 

We will now return to the most important of the 
remaining iambic measures. 


8. Trimeter Catalectic. 


éxav | ep’ do || ré vaio | trom || dv avp | av. i 


9, Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 


GSyevr | & raid || rot | dv a|| dédvap. | "|| 


10. Scazon, or Choliambus. 
ds ot | per a || yet Bou | wad@ || Kari | pavro. || 

I. This measure is nothing more than the iambic 
trimeter acatalectic, with a spondee instead of an iambus 
for the sixth foot. Hence its name of scazon (oxd(wr, 
“‘ limping”) or choliambus (xwAtapuBos, “ lame tambus’’). 

II. The fifth foot is generally an iambus, since the line 
would otherwise be too heavy if both the fifth and sixth 
feet were spondees ; though instances of this kind occur 
even in Theocritus ; as, 


6 pou | coror || os ev | 648 “Imm || vag | Keira: || 
el pév | rrovy || pos wi | worepy || ed rp | TeBo. || 


1 The only satyric drama that has reached us is the Cyclops of 
Euripides. 

2 Gaisford (ad Hephest. p. 242) inclines to exclude the anapeest 
from the third place in the satyric trimeter, but without sufficient 
authority. On the occurrence of trisyllabic feet, consult Casaubon, 
de Sat. Poes. p, 222. 
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III. This species of verse is also called the Hipponactic 
trimeter, from the virulent poet Hipponax, who invented 
it, and after whose example it was employed for purposes 
of railing and sarcasm. The writers who used it con- 
structed it generally in the neatest and most exact manner, 
rarely employing resolutions, and entirely avoiding the 
anapest, except that Babrius has sometimes taken it into 
the first place. The tragic writers abstained altogether 
from this measure ; nor did the comic poets use it, unless, 
perhaps, with allusion to the iambic writers, as Eupolis in 
the Bapte (ap. Priscian. p. 1328).! 


ll. Yetrameter Catalectic. 

et pot | yevor || 75 wap | Bévos || Kady | rE Kat || répet | va. ff] 

I. This measure was much used by the comic poets, but 
not at all by the tragic writers. It may be considered as 
two dimeters, the first complete, the second wanting one 
syllable. * 

II. This measure is the most harmonious of iambic 
verses, and those lines are the most pleasing which have 
the ceesura at the end of the fourth foot or second metre ; as, 


ef poe yevotro trapOévos, | Kad Te Kal Tépetva. 
But the comic writers often neglect this ceesura. 
IIT. The following is the metrical scale : 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. | 7. 8.1) 


SNe ee See es eee 
_~ — ww VS — Y =_ we one NS oe —~ —_ ee 


~~ ww ww —_w we Ne er Ne Ne = HZ ww Se a a ws Ny NY —_ 


IV. This scale is based upon the remarks of Porson and 


' Hermann, Elem. Docir. Metr. p. 94, ed. Glasg. 

? The iambic tetrameter catalectic is used also in English ; asin the 
song called ‘‘ Miss Bailey,’’ viz. ‘‘ A captain bold from Halifax,’’ &c. 
It forms also the prevalent measure of the modern Greek poetry, or, in 
other words, it is their heroic verse. (Consult Fauriel, Chants popu- 
laires de la Gréce Moderne, vol.i., p. cxix., Disc. Prélim.) The 
following lines will illustrate this, the pronunciation being regulated 
entirely by accent : 

TlovAdk:, rovbev Epyeoat; mwovAl pov, wov wr’yaivers; 
TlovAdki, 'rés pas riwore, kavev KaAdY mayTdror. 


° 
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Elmsley,! and the authority of the latter has been followed 
in admitting the anapzst into the fourth place, a license 
which Porson restricts to the case of a proper name. The 
only license of the kind will occur, then, in the seventh 
foot. 

V. In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one restriction 
obtains; that the concurrence of the feet — ~ ~ or ~ ~ ~ and 
~-~ — in that order never takes place ; a rule which, even 
in the freer construction of the trimeter, is always strictly 
observed from its essential necessity. 

VI. All the trisyllabic feet which are admissible into 
the comic iambics are employed with much greater mode- 
ration in ‘the catalectic tetrameters than in the common 
trimeters.® 

VII. The comic poets admit anapssts more willingly 
and frequently into the first, third, and fifth places, than 
into the second, fourth, and sixth of the tetrameter.? 

VIII. We have remarked above, that the most pleasing 
ceesura in this species of verse falls after the fourth foot. 
Sometimes the verse is even so constructed as to give a 
succession of iambic dipodias, separately heard; as the 
following from Aristophanes, Plutus, 253, seq.* 


7Q modda 87 | rH Seorédry || radrov Ovpor | haydvres, 
“Av8pes pirot | kat 8nydrat || Kal rod moveiv | épacrai. 


12. Tetrameter Acatalectic. 


I. This measure, called also Botscius, from its inventor 
Boiscus, is not used by the Greek tragic and comic 
writers. Hephestion gives an example from Alczus, as 
follows :§ 


Agéat | pé xo || pagovr | & dE || at Atoo | Spail| ce Noo | dSpai. || 
II. The Roman comic and tragic poets, however, made 


1 Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. ad Hec. p. xxxix.—Elmsley, Edinb. 
Rev. No. 37. Elmsley is for the admission (though very rarely) of an 
anapeest of a common word in the fourth place, which opinion we have 
followed in the scale. 

2 Elmsley, Ed. Rev. No. 37. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Tate, Introd. p. 10. 

5 Hermann, Doctr, Elem. Meir. p. 102, ed. Glasg. 
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much use of this species of verse. The Latins called it 
octonarius. 

III. This measure allows of one of two cesuras. Plautus 
commonly divides it in the fourth arsis, and therefore 
intended it to be asynartete ; which is indicated by the 
hiatus and short syllable ; as in the Amphitr. 3, 4, 5, and _ 
Bacch. 4, 9, 9. 

Tllé na | vém sal || vam niin | cidt || — aut | rate ad || 
véntim | sénis. || 

O Troi | a 6 patri || a 0 Pérg | amum, || — 6 Pria | mé 
pert || tstt | sénex. || 


In Terence, on the other hand, this kind of verse is not 
asynartete, because he usually makes the cesura in the 
thesis which follows the fourth arsis ; as, 

Nine Am | phitrié || ném volt | déli || di-méts | pater || 
fax | prove. || 
II. Of Trochaic Verse. 


I. Trochaic verse derives its name from the foot which 
prevails in it, namely, the trochee. 

II. The trochee, however, as in the case of the iambus, 
is convertible into a tribrach, and the spondee and anapezest 
are also admitted, but not the dactyl, except in a proper 
name.'! There is this difference, however, between iambic 
and trochaic measure, that the latter admits the spondee 
and anapest into the even places, the former into the 
uneven. 

III. The following are the principal trochaic metres : 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 

doté | vaxros. || 

mipar | oar. || 
Trochaic monometers are usually found in systems, 
which, as in most other numbers, so in the trochaic also, 
it is the custom, especially of the comic writers, to form 
into dimeters. These systems are continued in one unbroken 
tenour, concluded by a catalectic verse. On this account 


1 Compare remarks under trochaic tetrameter catalectic. 
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there is no place for hiatus at the end of each verse, nor is 
it held necessary to conclude a verse with an entire word ; 
but the whole system is as one verse. Thus in Aris- 
tophanes (Pac. 339, seg.) we have the following : 

xai Bodre, kat yedar’* f— 

8n yap tkeorat rd tpi 

mei, peverv, kiverv, Kabevdey, 

és mavryupes Oewpeiv, 

éorvacba, xorraBicey, 

ovBapifery, 


iod lod Kexpayévat. 
2. Monometer Hypercatalectie. 
mavri | dy oad || ay 
Maid | 80s rox || ov 


BapBip | § 85 || ¢ 


8. Dimeter Acatalectic. 


SCALE. 


Examples. 
TOL Tparr | opat || mot TOP | eve ; I] 
et O€ | ris vép || orra | xEpoiv. || 
&iBss | STE Moip’ || Evipev | ads || 


GAuvpos | dxdpos || avaawe | pve. || 


4. Dimeter Catalectic.' 
ij Ny | @ mop || eve | ra. — || 
kat rir | & yvo || pay t8 | pis.— || 
75 depoy | Ex GE || ov Kar | ds. — || 
Kadpis | euore || ravde | yar. — || 


> 


? Called also Euripidean, 
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5. Dimeter Brachycatalectic.' 
etait | dey yty || avri— 
GAvpov | audi-|| potas. | | 
AuPere | hepere || weyers’. | | 
6. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. * 
as € | yqp 6 || roéo | ras Wap || ts. 
tous pév [ ev ordOp || ototy | tami || cots. 
7. Lrimeter Catalectic.s 
Epxé | rai ri || pa yi | vatke || o yev | «. — || 
_ «tibere | pi Poo || etre | p78 Eor || d wri | 5s. — || 
8. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
ot 8€ | mpos Opdv || ovs Eo | & ps || Advrés. | 
rov S€ | pov wdrp || Sv adaxp | vrdv || ovdeis. | | 
9. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 
av € || kdora | coi dey || o. 


7r0v | cts d5p || obs & 
ras war || jp Exd | H¢ér || o. 


rp pev | 6 orpar || FAG 


10. Tetrameter Catalectic. 


SCALE. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. : 

rey eae oe — WS —_ — —_ Ww _~- —- ww ae 

wwe we] Ow ee wwe we [we wel 

es ~~ — we Eel 
ee we ee es eben gen ee {| Proper 
Name. 

Examples. 


& rritp | ds OF || Bias év | dexdz, || Acdooer | OLE || wos 5 | 8, 
ds ra | Krew at || viypar’ | 74, || kat xpar | tords || qv av | ap. 


1 Called also Ithyphallic. Compare Terentianus Maurus, v. 1845» 
and Alilius Fortunatus, p. 2698, as cited by Gaigford, ad Hephest: 
p. 265. 

® Called also BacchyHidean, from the poet Bacchyllides. 

3 The trochaic trimeter acataleotic is found neither in tragedy nor 
comedy, as rightly stated by Bentley (ad Cic. Tusc. 3,12). If any 
appear to be found, as those which Gaisford (ad Hephest. p. 265) 
adduces from Sophocles (Gd. Col. 1081, 1092), they belong to 
epitrites. Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 52, ed. Glasg. 
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I. This measure is commonly called the tragic tetra- 
meter; and it has with the tragic writers the cesura 
almost always at the end of the fourth foot ; as in the lines 
just given.! 


@ mdroas OnBns evorxot, | Aevocer’, Oidimous 5de, 
ds ra Keir’ aiviypar 78n, | kai xparirros qv dynp. 


This cesura, however, is often neglected by the comic 

oets. 

II. The fourth foot of a tragic tetrameter should always 
end with some word that allows a pause in the sense; not 
with a preposition, for instance, or an article belonging in 
syntax to what comes after.*® 

III. If the first dipodia of the verse is contained in 
entire words (and so as to be followed at least by a slight 
break of the sense), the second foot is a a trochee, or may be 
a tribrach ;° as, 


@s a Gripos, | olxrpa maaXav, efeXavvopat xGovds. 
xg6’ 6 Bpdpcos, || os Epouye dalverat, bé£ay heyo. 
pTepoS 8 || und’ Boruc pvppar woreula yap jv. 


IV. In every place, except the fourth and seventh, a 
dactyl of proper names is admitted. This dactyl is chiefly 
allowed to enter where its two short syllables are enclosed 
between two longs in the same word ; very rarely when 
the word begins with them ; under other circumstances, 
never ;* as, 


eis ap | "Ipiye || vetav | ‘EXEvips || viords | jv wé || rpaper | os. 


1 This cesura is found neglected in Aschylus, Pers. 164, where 
. Porson corrects the verse by removing d:7Aj to the end of the line ; 
an emendation of which Hermann speaks rather slightingly. (Porson, 
Suppl. ad Pref. p. xliii— Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 52, ed. 
Glasg.) Blomfield follows Porson. 

2 Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. p. xliii. 

3 This nicety of structure in the long trochaic of tragedy was first’ 
discovered by Porson. Consult Tracts and Misc. Criticisms of 
Porson, ed. Kidd. p. 197.—Class. Journ. No. 45, p. 166 seg.— 
Maltby, Lex. Pros. p. lxvii. Tate, in his Introduction, p. 12, 
examines and explains (from his paper in the Class. Journ. 1. c.) the 
different lines that appear to militate against this canon of Porson’s. 

4 The principle on which this rule is probably based has already 
been alluded to in a previous note, page 52. 
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mayrés | ENAjy || és orpar | ds 8é || Mippids | vdy oF || cor map 


7. 
giyyor | ovr é || py WAG ) Sav ré || roy ra | 8é Evy || Spavra | 
sie 

V. As to scansion, one limitation only obtains ; that —— 
or ~ ~~ in the sixth place, never precedes ~ ~ ~ in the 
seventh. Even in comedy, a verse like the following is 
exceedingly rare : 

obre yap vavayds, av pi yas AdByrat | pepspevos. 

VI. If the verse is concluded by one word forming the 
cretic termination (~~ —), or by more words than are to 
that amount united in meaning, so that after the sixth foot 
that portion of sense and sound is separately perceived, 
then the sixth foot is —~ or - ~~; that is, it may not be 
—--or-~~-—. Thus, 

ée€eAavvdperba trarpidos, kai yap 7Abes | EFeddv. 
érrides & otrw xabevdSovo’, ais meroba | avy Oeois. 

VII. If from the beginning of a trochaic tetrameter you 
take away a cretic (~~~), or a first peon (~~ ~ ~), or 
fourth pewon (~~ ~—), a regular iambic trimeter will be 
formed. Thus, 

bacosv i pe | expay mpoBaive ixdunv 80 doreos. 
ovxt Mévé | New rpdmovor xpwpel” oloréov rade, 
18tov 7 | Kowdy mortars érepepwr SyxAnpa TE; 


VIII. The senarius thus formed, however, must always 
have a penthemimeral cesura, in order that the proper 
pause may take place at the end of the fourth trochaic 
foot. ! 


Comic Tetrameter Catalectic. 


I. The scansion agrees with that of the tragic, except 
only that the spondee in the sixth sometimes, though very 
rarely, precedes the tribrach in the seventh ; as in the fol 
lowing line from Philemon : 


obre yap vavayos, ay py yas AdBrrat deodpevos. 


+ It admits, too, a dactyl, although very rarely, into the fifth place. 
Porson, Suppl. ad Pref. p. xiii. 
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If. The comic, like the tragic tetrameter, admits the 
dactyl only in the case of a proper name, and not otherwise. 
IiI, As regards structure, it must be remarked, that the 
comic poets freely neglect the nice points of tragic verse. 
They pay little attention to the pause at the end of the 
fourth foot, and to the rules respecting those divisions 
which sometimes take place after the first dipodia or before 
the final cretic. Lines like the following occur in great 
abundance :! _ 
mpara pev xaipe ‘AOnvat | owe cat rois Euppdxors. 
arr ay tpeis | éfapaprnyr’, emt 7d BeAriov rperew. 
mrCiuTa yap Gedy anavrav dpedovoas | THy wéAw. 


III. Of Anapestic Verse. 


I. Anapeestic verse admits its proper foot, the anapzst 
(~~) with the dactyl, which is said to be admitted car’ 
avrimd@ecav. It admits also the spondee, and sometimes, 
though very rarely, the proceleusmaticus (~ ~ ~~). 

IJ. Systems of anapzstic verse are scanned by the 
dipodia. They are generally dimeter acatalectic. 

III. These, however, like other dimeters, have not the 
last syllablecommon. A synapheia (ovvddeta) or principle 
of continuous scansion prevails throughout them, so that 
they run on, from beginning to end, as if they all formed 
but one verse, . 

IV. The end of an anapestic system is marked by a 
dimeter acatalectic, or, as it is more commonly termed, a 
pareemiac line, and the last syllable in this line is the only 
one in this system which is excepted from the law of 
synapheia, and which may be long or short indifferently. 

V. The principal anapzstic measures are as follows : 


1. Monometer Acatalectic, or Base. 


ZF NS oe ne 


1 Tate, Introd. p. 13. 
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Examples. 
pebds atox | iver || 
moor | ned” Srrav || 
Nexrp’ "Aya | pepvadr. || 


2. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
dpi 37 | dd5pt wep || cay. 
3. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
Saris dv | eizrot || worepov | POiperFp || 
mOAAG | pevpart || mpoovioe | spevors || 
Zeis yap | peyadijs || yAdoors | xdpsois. || 

I. The anapestic dimeter of tragedy is so named from 
the striking predominance of the anapestic foot, though it 
frequently admits the dactyl and spondee. 

II. The proceleusmaticus (~ ~ ~ ~), as Badvxopd, is 
not admitted by the tragic writere into a legitimate ana- 
pestic system. Even in comedy its admission is very rare. ' 

III. As has already been remarked, a regular system 
consists of dimeters acatalectic, with a monometer acata- 
‘ectic sometimes interposed, generally as the last verse but 
one of the system, and is concluded by a dimeter catalectic, 
otherwise called a parcemiac.? 

IV. The anapezstic dimeter admits indiscriminately the 
dactyl and spondee for the anapzst. The scale is as 
follows : 


r,s Se 


V. With regard to the arrangement of the feet, the 
following rules are to be observed : 
1. The anapest and spondee are combined without any 
restriction, as will appear from the following : 


1 Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 239, ed. Glasg. 

? The paroemiac took its name from the circumstance of proverbs 
(wapotula) being frequently composed in this measure. Compare 
Hephastion, p. 46, ed. Gaisford. 


_ i ee 
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depxOnF [ otais || aixt | atow || 
Sidkvai | Spévis || rov po | piery || 
xpoviv a6r | vad. || 


2. In the dactylic syzygies the dactyl usually precedes 
its own spondee, as in the following verses : 


7Ko | Bonixis || réppa Ker | evOor || 
Sidpery [ dpevos || mpos o€ Ips | pnGed |l 
Tov nrépiy | ax || rovd ot | avor. || 
3. Sometimes the dactyl is paired with itself; thus,' 
@ pe yi | Ad O€pi || cat worvi’ | "Aprépi || 
& rarép | & woXr{Is || oy axe | vaoOyv. || 


4, Very rarely does an anapest or a spondee precede a 
dactyl in the same syzygy, especially in the last syzygy 
of the verse. Of the two following instances the first 
presents the more objectionable form; the second, 
succeeded by a dactyl and spondee, can hardly be said to 
offend at all.? 


Saipav | o8€ ris || AcwKAp | — ll 
mopOped | dpevos. ||. 


Ovirav | & odrBids || ets reASs | ovdeis. || 4 


5. An anapest ought not to be preceded by a dactyl, to 
avoid too many short syllables occurring together. On 
this subject, which is one of great awkwardness and 
difficulty to metrical scholars, the following rules may 
be laid down. 


(a.) The concurrence of dactyl with anapzst, in that 
order, is never found within the same syzygy. And 
hence the following line of Euripides ( Alcest. 80), as 
given in the common editions, 


doris ay EvEerror || mérepov POipevn, 


1 “ Dactyli sepissime substituuntur anapastis, nec tantum unus ali- 
quis, sed sepe etiam plures continui. Quinque continuavit Eschylus 
in Agam. 1561, seg. Septem Euripides in Hippolyt. 1361, seq.’ 
Hermann, Elem. Docir. Meir. p. 240, ed. Glasg. 

* £Elmsley, ad Eurip. Med. 1050, not. g.—Id. ad Soph., Géd. Col. 
1766..—Tate’s Introd. p. 15. — Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 314. 

3 Eurip. Androm. 1228 (1204). 

4 Id. Iph. A. 161 (159). 

5 Tate, Introd. p. 15.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 314. 
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is well corrected by Monk, who reada eizrou for 
€veTou. 

(8.) The concurrence of dactyl with anapest, in that 
order, is not very often found between one dimeter 
and another, as in Euripides (Electr. 1320, sey.) : 


o ee 8 ws Etyyove Hidraré 
dia yap | Levyvio’ nas marpiov. 

(y.) The combination is very rare where one syzygy 
‘closes with a dactyl and the next begins with an 
anapest, as in the following (Electr. 1317) : 

Oapoet Waddadés || doiav yes. 

IV. Thus far of the anapestic dimeter, when the first 
syzygy, as most usually it does, ends with a word. This, 
however, is not always the case; and of such verses as 
want that division, those are the most frequent, and the 
most pleasing also, which have the first syzygy after an 
anapzst (sometimes after a spondee) overflowing into the 
second, with the movement anapestic throughout.’ Thus, 

mrepuyov eperpot | ow épecodperor. 
kal Evyxaipou | ow dpocorpereis. 

Ilere the last syllables of éperuotow and évyxalpovow 
overflow into the second syzygy, the first syzygy ending 
after the penultimate syllables of each of these words. 

V. In this species of verse one hiatus alone 1s permitted, 
in the case of a final diphthong or long vowel so placed as 
to form a short syllable. The following instances may 
serve :* 

kat édevoBdrat vady épérat. (Pers. 39.) 
mobéovoa ideiv dprifvyiav. (Ib. 548.) 
otyera: avdpav. (1b. 60.) 

t® Onoeida 8’, ifm AOnvav. (Hecub. 123.) 


VI. The synapheia (cvvddera), that property of the 
anapestic system which Bentley first demonstrated,’ 1s 
neither more nor less than continuous scansion, that is, 


1 Tate, p. 16. 

2 Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 237, ed. Glasg. 

3 Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, p. 150, seq., ed. Lond. 
1816. 
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scansion continued with strict exactness from the first 
syllable to the very last, but not including the last itself, 
as that syllable, and only that in the whole system, may 
be long or short indifferently. Thus, 

els dpOpov Epot kai puddtnta 

onevdar onevdovri rol’ jf. (Prom. v. 199, seq.) 
Here the [ast syllable of verse 199 becomes long, from the 
short vowel a in giAcrnra being united with the consonants 
om at the beginning of verse 200. Had a single consonant, 
or any pair of consonants like xp, mA, &c., followed in 
verse 200, the last syllable of verse 199 would have been 
short in violation of the metre. Again, 

@ peydda O€ut, kal wérve "Aprem, 
hetooeG Amasya, . . . © - (Med. 161.) 

If, after verse 161, ending with a short vowel, any vowel 
whatever had followed in verse 162, that would have 
violated the law of hiatus observed in these verses.’ And 
if a double consonant, or any pair of consonants like xr, o7, 
du, pv, &c., had followed in verse 162, the word ”Apreju, 
necessarily combined with those consonants, would have 
formed acretic or amphimacer (~ ~ —), and not the dactyl 
required. But Aedvooe6’ follows, with the initial A, and 
all is correct.’ 

VII. The law of synapheia, however, is occasionally 
Violated; namely, sometimes in a change of speaker, as 
Eurip. Med. 1368; Electr. 1333; Soph. Gd. Col. 139, 
143,170, 173, 1757; Antig. 931. It is violated some- 
times, also, at the end of a sentence, and likewise in excla- 
mations, as in A’sch. Agam. 1544.° 

VIII. The parcemiac verse has its scale as follows: 


1 Tate, Introd. p. 16. 

* Hermann cites also Soph. Gd. Col. 188, to prove that the syna- 
pheia is sometimes neglected likewise in the case of addresses. But 
the reading on which he founds this exception has been long corrected. 
Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 319. 


E 
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Examples. 
Atyed | map’ epoi || 8¢85n0q | oat — || 
av por | PoPépov || rd mpocepm | av. || 

TX. In the parcemiac one limitation as to the concurring 
feet obtains, namely, that a dactyl in the first never 
precedes an anapest in the second place. 

X. In this same species of verse, also, the foot before 
the catalectic syllable must be an anapest ; as, 

péyarav | xoopar || créareip | a- 

XI. There are, however, some few verses, in which the 
foot preceding the parcemiac is found to be a spondee; 
thus, 

trmov t édarip S064 | wns. (Pers. 32.) 

Bédos AALOvov one | ev. (Agam. 374.) 

Wide rérews yrarbe | ca. (Suppl. 8.) 
Other examples may be found in the Sept. ad Theb. 832, 
and Suppl. 983, but these arise, most probably, from some 
corruption in the text.' 

XII. In the anapzstic dimeter, as has already been 
remarked, the first syzygy usually ends with a word ; but 
in the parcemiac this is very seldom the case, and hence a 
very common shape of this latter species of verse is found 
in the following line: 

ExOpois Exixyapr | & wérovda, 
XIII. The pareemiac sometimes, though rarely, begins 
with a dactyl ; thus, 
ouK Gropovcov Td yivatkav. 
But it comes most agreeably to the ear when it presents 
the last three feet of a dactylic hexameter with an initial 
syllable ;* thus, 
mav | pot PoBépov ro mpdcepmov. 
é | xOpois éxixapra wénovbd. 
Or with two initial syllables, when an anapest begins ; as, 
Pirds | ort BéBaidrepds oor. 
' Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 220, ed. Glasg. 
* Tate, Introd. p. 18.—Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 316: 
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XIV. With regard to position, the Attics observe the 
came laws, as to a vowel before a mute and liquid, &c., in 
the anapzstic dimeter which prevail in the iambic dimeter. ' 

XV. The question whether the augment may be oc- 
assionally rejected in regular anapestics still remains 
undecided.? It is safer not to exercise this license in 
modern versification. 

XVI. In systems of anapzsts the tragic writers neither 
always employ nor always discard the Doric dialect, at 
least those peculiarities of it which are usual in the choral 
parts or admitted into the senarius. 


4. Tetrameter Catalectic. 


I. This metre, called Aristophanic, from the frequent 
use of it by Aristophanes, consists of two dimeters, the last 
of which is catalectic. Its scale is as follows: . 


Examples. 
Gan’ 4H | 89 xpHv || ri Aeyetv | Tyas || oops o | vieq || vere rv | 
dc. 


anrav | yaorepa || rots ovy | yévéoiv || Kar’ ote | Eoxav || Gped7 | 
was. 

II. In the first three places, as will appear from the 
scale, besides the anapzst and spondee, a dactyl may be 
used ; but it must be observed that a dactyl is admitted 
much more sparingly into the second than into the first 
place of the syzygy.® 


1 Some instances, however, may be found in the anapestic dimeter, 
where a short vowel at the end of a word is lengthened before xp, rA, 
&c., in the beginning of the next. Consult Erfurdt, ad Soph. Aj. 
1120.—Blomf. ad ZEsch. Sept. c. Theb. 1059. 

2 Elmsley (ad Eurip. Med. 1380) is in favour of the occasional re- 
jection of the augment, but Blomfield (ad Esch. Pers. 912) controverts 
this opinion. Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 320. 

3 In the twelve hundred (or more) tetrameter anapestics of Ari- 
stophanes, only nineteen examples occur of a dactyl in the second 
place, the only second place of asyzygy which it can occupy. Tate, 
Introd. p. 19. 
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III. A dactyl is also admitted into the fifth place, but 
is always excluded from the fourth and sixth places. 

IV. The two feet — ~- ~, ~ ~~, in that order, nowhere 
occur in the anapestic tetrameter. The catalectic syllable 
is never preceded by a spondee in the seventh place, which 
should always be an anapest. The proceleusmaticus is 
excluded from the verse. | 

V. The cesura always occurs after the fourth foot, which 
must never end with an article or a preposition. Besides 
this main division, moreover, there should be likewise 
another one after the first syzygy, which always gives an 
agreeable finish to a verse. Thus, 

GAN’ 48n xpiv | re A€yerv byas |] copdy, @ vixnoere mvdi. 

év roiot Adyos | dvridéyovres* || padaxdy 8 evBacere pyder. 
The following verses, faulty on this account, 

EvpBovrdoow ardcats tpi ypnowpat. Kal yap exe pot, 
nuaykatey mn déekovrds 7 és td O€arpov mapaPnvat, 
have been corrected, the one by Brunck, the other’ by 
Porson,' thus, 

EvpBovrocow | mdcas ipir || ypyo@pac. rat yap éxet por, 

nvayxatey | A€ovras erry || wpds 7d O€arpov mrapuBivat 

VI. In the anapsstic tetrameter, the very same hiatus 
of a long vowel or diphthong sometimes occurs as in the 
dimeter.* Thus, 

oir év damow* ris yap tpaivew eeXnoe, xpvotoy dyros ; 

ovkovy Syrovu ris Trwyxeias Meviay hapev eivar adeApny. 


IV. Of Dactylic Verse. 


1. Monometer Hypercatatectic. 
Oidind | 84.3 
2. Dimeter Acatalectic. : 
ris 8 Ent | ropPiss. 
ov Seto | jvdpa. 


rav0e yu | vaikar. 


~ 


! Suppl. ad Pref. p. lix., seg.—Brunck, ad Aristoph. Eocles. 514. 

* Tate, Introd., p. 21. 

+ This may also be scanned as a choriambic mcnometer. 
Oidinsde. | 


¢ 
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The pure dactylic dimeter consists of two dactyls, as in 
the first example given; the impure admits a spondee into 
the first place, and sometimes into the second ; it is also 
found composed of two spondees ; as, 

eid | porrav. (Agam. 104.) 
aopmovs | 7’ Gpxous. (1b. 122.) 


3. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
ovr ent | Aegape | va. 
oixtpov | yap wodiv | ad’. 


4. Trimeter Acatalectic. 
SioceBi | as pev v | Bois réxds | 
ai Moi | cai rove | para. | 


5. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 
G WAV | Kravré Gi | Aowi Oa | vav. 
Koipit | et prSyp | @ Kpovi | das. 
_ This measure, in its pure state, consists of three dactyls 
and a syllable over. It admits a spondee into the first 


Place, and sometimes into the second, but never before the 
catalectic syllable. 


6. Zetrameter Acatalectic. 

oa 8 Epis | ove Epis | adda Gov | @ Pivris. | 

Oidins | da ddpsv.| Greve | KparOnis. | 

aimdirt | Sewvp | aiudiri | Adypo. | 

I. Aleman composed whole strophes in this measure ; as, 

Mao’, dye, Kaddtdrra, Gvyarep Ads, 
apy’ éparav éréwy, emt 8° ipepov 
dpve Kal xapievra rider xopdv. 

II. These tetrameters have no cesura. Among the 
Lating they were used by both tragic and comic writers, 
Thus Attius, ap. Non. s. v. “ Expergite :” 

Het vigiles properdte, expergite, 
Péctora tarda sopére, exsurgite. 
And Terence, Andr. 4, 1,1: 


Hoccine credibile atit memorabile. 
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7. Tetrameter Hypercatalectic. 
ov8’ vad | wapbevi | as rov & | wo Brea | pots. 


8. Pentameter Acatalectic.' 
mpard pév | evddxip | ov orpari | ds ane | Pawopez6”. 

I. In its pure state, this measure consists of five dactyls. 
It admits, however, a spondee into every place. 

II. In the Eumenides of Aschylus (v. 373, seg.) there 
is a system of pentameters which closes with a trochaic 
dimeter catalectic ; thus, 

Sofai | 1’ avdpady | nai par’ da’ |. aidepi-| cépvai, | 
raxope | vat xara | yav pid | Oovoiv & | ripor | 
Hperep | ais psd | ois peddy | eipsoiv | dpyjo— | 
pois r° er | ipOsr || ois. 


9. Pentameter Hypercatalectic. 
Roondpe | vor Adyi | vay Ept | xdpsva | Peppari | yevvay, x. 1.0 
(Agam. 119.) 


10. Hexameter Acatalectic. 
mpos o€ yév | eadds | & Pirds | o Bdet | parards | ‘EAAL.. | 


A pure dactylic hexameter consists of six dactyls through- 
out. An impure one admits the spondee into all places 
but the fifth, and the spondee alone, excluding the dactyl, 
into the sixth place, thus forming the ordinary hexameter 
of epic verse, or, as it is often called, from its being 
employed to celebrate the exploits of heroes, Herote Verse. 


ll. Herote Verse. 


I. A heroic verse is composed of six feet, the last of 
which must be a spondee, while the fifth is almost always 
adactyl. The first four may be either dactyls or spondees. 

II. Sometimes a spondee is allowed to enter into the fifth 
place, and the verse is then called spondaic. This is done 
when anything of a grave, solemn, or affecting nature is 


1 The elegiac pentameter will be considered after the hexamettt, 


since it is not properly a pentameter measure, but should be called 
merely elegiac verse. 
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intended to be expressed, or in order to denote astonish- 
ment, consternation, vastness of size, &c. 7 

III. This spondee in the fifth place, however, is admissible 
under the following restrictions:' 1. It must not consist of 
one entire word.* 2. It must not end with the end of a 
word, except that word be a monosyllable. 3. It must not 
consist of two monosyllables.3 

IV. A spondee in the third place of the verse may 
consist of two monosyllables, but not of one entire word. 

V. When a genitive in —ovo is used, the syllable o. 
must be the first of the foot. 

VI. In the close of the verse a short syllable may be 
lengthened. In other words, the last syllable of the verse 
is common, and hence a trochee here becomes a spondee. 

VII. A word cannot be divided between two lines in 
Homeric verse, although Simonides and other writers of 
epigrams have sometimes indulged in this license in the 
case of proper names. Nor does Homeric poetry allow the 
elision of a vowel at the end of one line before a vowel at 
the beginning of the next. Moreover, punctuation, or a 
pause in the sense, should not be admitted between the 
fifth and sixth foot. 


Of the Cesuras in Heroic Verse. 


I. The term ceesura is used by grammarians in two ac- 
ceptations : first, as applied to whole verses, and, secondly, 
as applied to single feet.* 

II. In the former acceptation, caesura means the division 
of a verse into two portions or members, affording a little. 
pause or rest for the voice in some convenient part, where 
that pause may take place without injury to the sense or 
harmony of the line. 


1 Sandford, Gr. Pros. p. 258. 

* Hence, for dfpov, 4®, &c., which occasionally appear in the fifth 
place, we should read d5fy00, hda, &c. 

3 The later writers of hexameters admitted two monosyllables into 
the fifth place (as —& & gard in Theocritus), but the practice is not 
Homeric. 

4 Priscian uses the term in both acceptations: ‘‘ Casur@ vero ver- 
sum et rhythmum leviorem solent perficere,’’ &c. ; and again, ‘‘ Per 
pedes in quingue dividitur hic versus cesuras.’’ (Prisc. de xii. vers. 
En. Cc. 1.—Op. vol. ii., p. 276, 277, ed. Krehl.) | 
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III. In the second acceptation, csssura means the division 
or separation which takes place in a foot, when that foot is 
composed of syllables belonging to separate words. 

IV. These two kinds of cesura will now be considered 
in order. 


, 1. Casura of the Verse. 


I. The favourite ceesura of the Homeric hexameter falls 
after the first syllable of the third foot, or the fifth half 
foot, and is hence denominated the penthemtmeral ; as, 

GAG xaxds adier || xparepdv & emt piOov eredre. 


II. Another principal cesura in a heroic verse is that 
which falls after the first syllable of the fourth foot, or the 
seventh half foot, and is hence called the hepthemimeral ; as, 

py) oe yépov KoiAnow eyo || mapa vquot Ktyxeio. 

Both this and the previous cwsura are sometimes found 
in the same verse. 

III. Another position of the ceesura is after a trochee m 
the third foot ; as in the opening line of the Odyssey : 

dydpa pot évvere Move || wodurporoy, ds pada moddd. 


But the trochee must either be an entire word, as in the 
example just given (Movod), or must be formed from the 
last two syllables of a word; as in the following line, 
where it is formed of the syllable dovde : 


adris éretra redaveE€ || evAvSero AGas dvadys. 


IV. The beauty of hexameter composition lies as much 
in the variation of cesuras in the different lines as im the 
variation of feet in the same line. 

V. There are many other cxsuras admitted into heroic 
verse ; but in the variety there is one which, on account of 
its debilitating the strength and harmony of the numbers, 
was rejected by the best poets. This cesura falls after a 
trocheee in the fourth foot ; as, 

IIndeds Onv pos rrevra yuvaika || yapéooera: airds. 
&yxe pan’, as Gre ris re yuvaixds || evovoro. 

VI. In passages of force or dignity the cesura sometimes 

‘falls after the first syllable of the sixth foot; thus, 


yulay épod Kai révrav dpmpe 8 ovpavdéer || wé. 
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VII. The bucolic casura, so called from its prevalence 
in bucolic or pastoral poetry, falls after the fourth foot, 
which, in this case, is most commonly a dactyl. Thus, 

adv re Td Wibvpiocpa Kai & irvs || aidX€ Thva, 
& mort rais mayatot pericderat’ || add 8 cat rd 
ruptodves* pera Lava rd Sevrepov || aOAov dmoioy. 


This pause is often found in epic verse, and is generally 
employed by the epic writers in order to strengthen and 
amplify what is said.' Thus, in Homer (JI. 4, 424), we 
have 

névro pev Ta Tpata Kopiocerat, || adrap eretra 

Xepo@ prryvipevoy peydda Bpépet, || dui dé 7’ dpas, 
and in Dionysius Periegetes, v. 131], 

Aiyatov mévroto marty mépor"* || €vOa re kipa. 


It occurs, also, with the same effect in Latin verse ; thus, 
in Lucretius, 3, 920, and 6, 155, we find 
Insatiabihter deflebimus ; || eternumque. 
Denique sepe geli multus fragor, || atque ruina. 


And in Virgil, Georg. 1, 356: 
Continuo ventis surgentibus, || aut freta ponti. 


Sometimes the epic poets would make the fourth foot a 
spondee, and the most ancient of them occasionally admitted 
even a trochee into that place which, by a pause after it, 
becomes a spondee in pronunciation. Thus, we have the 
following lines in Homer (J/, 11, 36) and Ennius (Anz. 1, 
p. 22, ed. Hessel.) : 

7 8 em pev Topy Broovpars |} éoreavwre. 
- Omnis cura viris uter esset || induperator. 

Theocritus, on the other hand, in the composition of his 
lines, was careful to make the fourth foot a dactyl, so that, 
the last two feet being cut off, there would remain a 
dactylic tetrameter.2 Thus, | 


1 Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 214, ed. Glasg. . 

2 Warton, de Poes. Bucol. (Theocrit. vol. i., p. xxxvi.) Valckenaer 
was the first to mark the bucolic czsura in Theocritus. The first 
seven idylls, with the tenth and eleventh, contain nine hundred and 
twenty-seven lines, of which not less than seven hundred and eleven 
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adv ri | ro Wis | piopa cai | a rirts | — 
G wort | rais wa | yatot pe | Atwderai | — 
ripiad | és pera | Tava 15 | dedrépsy | — 


VIII. We will now proceed to the second kind of czesura. 


2. Cesura of the Foot. 


I. This species of czesura is equally important with the 
other, and equally necessary to the harmony and beauty 
of versification. A verse in which it is neglected, and in 
which the isolated feet seem to shun all society with each 
other, is stiff and awkward in the extreme, and wholly 
devoid of all poetic grace ; as the following examples from 
the old Roman poets, Ennius and Lucilius, will clearly 
testify. 

Sparsis | hastis | late | campus | splendet et | horret. 

Has res | ad te | scriptas | Luct | mistmus | Zhi. 


II. On the other hand, the frequent recurrence of the 
ceesura of the foot, which, while it breaks the feet, tends to 
link the words with each other, greatly contributes to the 
flow and harmony of the verse. As in the following 
passage from Theocritus = 

"OQ Idv, | Udy, air’ | éoot car | dpea | paxpa Av | rato, 

aire iy | dudero | deis péya | Maivadov | ev emi | vacov 

ray Luxe | dav, ‘EAL | xas 8 AL | ze ‘Piov, | airs re | capa 
tivo Av | xaovid | ao, rd | kat paxdp | exow d | yaords. 

TIT. The cesura of which we are now treating may 
either be syllabic, monosyllabic, or trochaic. 

_ IV. The syllabic cesura is when the first part of the foot, 

that is, the part before the break, consists of a syllable 
belonging to a preceding word. Thus, in the lines of 
Theocritus just quoted, Acts wéya in the second verse is an 
instance of syllabic czsura, the syllable Acts forming the 
first part of the dactyl, being a syllable belonging to 
ap.duoAets which precedes. 

V. The monosyllabic cesura is when the first part of 


have this cesura. Virgil’s Eclogues consist of eight hundred and 
thirty lines, but of these only two hundred and thirty-two conform to 
the bucolic model. - 
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the foot consists of a monosyllable ; as ’Q IIdy, in the com- 
mencement of the passage just given from Theocritus, and 
IIav, ats’, the foot that succeeds. , 
VI. The trochaic cesura is when the first part of the 

foot consists of a trochee; as, €oot kar’, and paxpd Av, in 
the line just referred to. : 

- Two subjects remain to occupy our attention under the 
head of heroic verse; the Digamma and the Ictus Metricus, 
each of which will be considered in order. 


1. The Digamma. 


I. The whole subject of the digamma rests on the 
following remarkable fact. A certain number of words 
beginning with a vowel, especially the pronoun oi, ol, €, 
and also efdw, éoixa, elev, dvag, “IAuos, olvos, otkos, 
épyov, tos, Exacros, with their derivatives, have in Homer 
so often the hiatus before them, that, leaving these words 
out of the account, the hiatus, which is now so frequent in 
Homer, becomes extremely rare, and in most of the 
remainig cases can be easily and naturally accounted for. 
These same words have also, in comparison with others, an 
apostrophe very seldom before them ; and, moreover, the 
immediately preceding long vowels and diphthongs are far 
less frequently rendered short than before other words.! 

II. From an attentive examination of the subject, the 
illustrious Bentley was led to conclude, that the words 
before which these deviations from the usual rules of 
prosody took place, although beginning with a vowel, must 
have been pronounced at least, if not written, as if beginning 
with a consonant. He recollected, that some ancient 

marians mentioned a letter as more particularly used 
by the olians or most ancient Greeks, and that its 
existence might be traced in the changes which some Latin 
words, derived from the Holic Greek, had undergone ; as, 
olvos, vinum ; ts, vis; otxos, vicus; ap, ver. The letter 
alluded to, which, from its form, has the name of digamma 
or double gamma (F), is yet to be seen in some ancient 


' Butimann, Ausf. Gr. Sprachl. p.27.—Butimann’s Larger Gr. 
Gr. p. 28, Robénson’s transl.— Maltby, Greek Gradus, p. xi., seq. 
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inscriptions and on coins; and it supplies the data for 
resolving the cases of metrical difficulty where the length- 
ening of a short syllable uniformly takes place before 
particular words. 

IIT. Let us examine some of the instances which are 
found at the very opening of the Iliad: ’Arpéldns re dva€ 
dvipav (v. 7.)—Ayaueuvou frdave Ovuo (v. 24.)\— 
Andd\Awve avaxte (v. 36).—6 8 fie vuxti douxds (v. 47). 
—Oapojoas pada, eiré (v. 85). In all these cases, 
according to the practice of the language in the days of 
Attic purity, the short vowel ought to have been elided 
before dvaf, nvdave, &c. But if we write Fdvat, Fivdave, 
&c., or fancy the words pronounced wdvaf, wyvédare, 
wewouxas, weiné, &c., the difficulty will in a great degree 
disappear. ! 


2. The Ictus Metricus.? 

I. There are, however, cases of syllables not merely at 
the end, but in the beginning and middle of words, where 
the digamma cannot operate, and which must be accounted 
for in a different manner. Thus, at the end, 

ovre Ocois, etrep tts eri viv Salvvra edtppwr. (Il. 15, 99.) 
ot tre KUBepyarat, Kal Exov oinia yoy. (Il. 19, 43.) 

_ €yxee epedopeva’ ert yap Exov Edxea Avypd. (Lb. 49.) 
At the beginning and end ; as, 

Hide xaciyynté xouicai répe . . . + (fl. 5, 859.) 
In the middle; as, 

kal Ta ev Exraxa wavra Svepoiparo Saifwv. (Od. 14, 434.) 


II. The question naturally arises, upon what principle 
are such violations of quantity to be explained? Evidently 
on the fol!owing: In scanning any verse, the voice naturally 
rests longer upon the place where a long syllable is necessary 
than where it may be dispensed with. In the heroic verse 
we lay greater stress upon the long syllable of the dactyl, 


1 The doctrine of the digamma, however, and its introduction into 
the text of Homer, still requires illustration. For an able examination 
of the whole subject. consult Thiersch, Gr. Gr. p. 295, Sandford’s 
transl. 

_ * Maltby, Greek Gradus, p. xii, seg. Compare remarks on Arsts, 
page 44 of this volume. 
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and pause more deliberately there than upon either of the 
short ones. The same preference is naturally given to the 
first syllable of the spondee, which is equally long as ina 
dactyl, rather than to the second, which corresponds to the 
short syllables. We cannot pretend to know anything 
about the way in which the contemporaries of Homer 
pronounced poetry. But, where so much was left to reci- 
tation, it is probable that the difference between long and 
short syllables, or those which occupied respectively the 
places of long and short, would be more marked than at a 
subsequent age, when refinement might moderate the 
vehemence of intonation, and the readier access to writing 
superseded the necessity of reciting. Certain, however, it 
is, that, when we perceive short syllables lengthened, and 
cannot have recourse to the aid of a digamma, we find that 
they occupy the long place of the dactyl. We therefore 
account for the temporary elongation by considering the 
place which they. occupy in the verse ; and we call it the 
effect of ictus metricus, or arsis. 

III. Upon this simple principle, then, the greater part of 
those metrical phenomena which have so much perplexed 
the commentators on Homer will be found to receive a 
satisfactory explanation. Thus, 


avrap emetr’ avroiot Bédos éxereuxes éhueis. (IT. 1, 51.) 


Here the syllable Aos in BéAos is made long, although 
short in itself, because it occupies the first or long place of 
the dactyl, and therefore receives the ictus or stress of the 
voice. For the same reason, the initial syllable of dd 
becomes Jong in the first of the following verses, although 
it is short (which is its natural quantity) in the second. | 
Thus, 


ia pev domidos nrAGe haewys dBpipov eyxos, 
kat Sia Owpyxos roAvdaddrov Apnpeoro. (Il. 8, 357, seq.) 


So, again, the first syllable of ”Apes appears both long 
and short in one and the same verse; as “Apes, “Apes, 
Bpotodoyé . . . . . (2.5, 31.) 

IV. In both these cases, the long and unusual pronun- 
ciation is in arsis, or on the long syllable of the dactyl ; 
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while the short and usual one is in thesis, or laid on one of 
the short syllables of the dactyl. 


10. Elegiac Pentameter. 


I. This measure, although commonly called elegiac 
pentameter, a name which we have here, in obedience to 
custom, allowed it to retain, is more correctly denominated 
elegiac verse.' 

II. The construction of this species of verse is as follows. 
The first two feet may be either dactyls or spondees ; then 
comes a long syllable, to which succeed two dactyls, 
followed by another long syllable. Thus, 


SCALE. 4 


ee | Se 


III. Hence the elegiac pentameter may be considered to 
be composed of two dactylic penthemimers, or, in other 
words, of two dactylic trimeters catalectic joined together. 

IV. The place of the cesura, which should always be at 
the end of a word, is after the fifth half foot, or after the 
middle long syllable ; a rule which is inviolably observed 
except in the case of a proper name, of which we have an 
instance in Callimachus. Frag. cxcii.* 

‘Iepa viv 8¢ Avcooxoupidew yeven. 

V. Some of the old grammarians, however, viewing this 
species of verse as pentameter, made it consist of two 
dactyls or spondees, followed by a spondee and two ana- 
pzxsts, according to the following scheme :3 


VI. Hephestion, however, who has been followed by 
almost all modern scholars, regards it as composed of two 


' Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 225, ed. Glasg. 

2? Hephastion, p. 93, 1. 11, ed. Gatsf. Callimachus is defended by 
D’Orville, Vann. Crit. p. 481. 

3 Compare Quintilian, 9, 4, 38.—Terent. Maur. 1757, seq. 
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-dactylic penthemimers,' according to what we have already 
stated. That this is the proper view to take of its structure 
seems certain from the fact of the ceesural pause falling 
after the fifth half foot. 

VII. We will now give specimens of the verse, with the 
two modes of scanning : 
Eprorr | os xetr | at || rats“EAT | xavia | ot | 
val pire | trav mapa | cod || rovr’ avép | dorord | rdv. 
Or, 
EprrvAn | os Keir | ai rats | “EXixay | tot | 
vat Dire | rav mapa | cov tour’ | avépaor | Srarav. | 
VIII. An elision in the cxsura is not regarded as 


injurious tothe verse.2 Thus we have in Meleager, 12, 4, 
and Callimachus, Ep. 37, 


Tov Tpimavoupyov "Epor’ || émAacey év xpadia. 
dxpyrov.mpomobeio’ || pxer’ éxovca Kudu. 


_IX. An elegiac pentameter should not consist of feet 
composed of separate words, as the following from Theog- 
nis, 448. . 

ovrws | dorep | viv || ovdevds | dftos | ef. | 
X. In the previous part of the elegiac pentameter, that 
is, the part preceding the cesura, it ismore elegant to have 
a spondee following a dactyl than a dactyl following a 
spondee, as decreasing numbers suit the measure better 
than increasing ones. The difference will be perceptible 
in the following lines : 
oda Tay avray || dts peréOnke kopar. 
meénrat Aerrapdv || cparapeva TACKapoY. 


XI. This species of verse is customarily subjoined to 
the heroic hexameter, thus forming the most ancient kind 
of strophes, having the name of éAeyeta. It has been once 


} Tov 8t SaxrvAcot wevOnumepovs dis AauBavopevov ylvera: Td eA- 
eyeov, k. T. A.—Hephest. p. 92, ed. Gaisf. Compare the language 
of the scholiast, p. 116. BeAriov 5¢ obrw perpeiv’ érel nat eis Sd0 Sifpn- 
Tas wevOnuimepy, K. T+ A- 

* Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 226. The case is different, 
however, in Latin verse, where such an elision is regarded as a blemish. 
It occurs in Catullus, 68, 82; 68, 90; and 75,8; but he is here 
imitating the Greeks. Compare Ramsay's Lat. Pros. p. 183. 
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used in tragedy by Euripides (Androm. 103, seg.). On 
account of the equality of its members, the elegiac penta- 
meter cannot well be often repeated alone. Nor has it been 
so repeated, except in the Epigr. 4 of Philip of Thessalonica 
(Brunck. Anal. vol. ii., p. 212), and by Virgil in that 
sportive effusion, stc vos non volis.' 


ll. olic Verses. 


I. Holic verses are composed of pure dactyls, except 
the first foot, which may be any dissyllabic one whatsoever. 
In other words, they are dactylic verses with a base.? The 
scholiast on Hepheestion (p. 177, ed. Gaisf.) admits spondees 
also instead of dactyls. 

II. These verses are apparently to be divided into two 
kinds ; the one used by the Doric poets, whom the Attic 
dramatic writers followed, and the other by the Holic lyric 
poets. 

III. The Doric poetry excludes a pyrrhic from the base, 
admitting only an iambus, trochee, or spondee ; and, after 
the base, allowing a place to spondees, also, instead of 
dactyls. The Molians, on the other hand, put a pyrrhic 
also in the base; the rest of the feet they appear to have 
kept pure dactyls.$ : | 

IV. Hephestion mentions the following kinds of Holic 
verses: 1. The ¢rimeter (which may be termed more 
properly the dimeter) catalectic on two syllables ; as, 


bupw | po md8es Exropdyuiot, 
ra d€ | cdpBudra mevreBdea’ 

s ‘ a , 
miovy | you d¢ dex’ ekerdvacay. 


2. The tetrameter (more properly trimeter) acatalectic ; as, 


pos | 8 adbré p’ é AvompeAns Bovei, 
yAuko | miKpoy audyavoy Spreroy* 

"ArOi, | col 8° éuebev pev anyxbero 
dpovria | 8nv, ext 3 ’Av8pope8ay ror7. 


1 Hermann, Elem. Doctr. p. 227, ed. Glasg. 

2 By “‘a base’ metricians mean two syllables put before a verse or 
metrical clause, and which are to be pronounced somewhat apart. An 
unacrusis, on-the other hand, is a prefix of a single syllable. 

3° Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 228, ed. Glasg. 
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3. The pentameter (more properly tetrameter) catalectic 
on two syllables ; as, . 
rép | o', & pide yapPpe, xadds eixdade ; 
dprra | x Bpadive oe padior’ eixdode. 
4, The pentameter (more properly tetrameter) acatalecttc ; 
as, 
npd | pay pev eyd véGev, 'Ar6l, mddat mdxa. | 
5. The hexameter (more properly pentameter) catalectic 
on two syllables, which the ancient metricians call ézos 
AloAtxov. Thus, 
kédo | pai rwardv xapievra Meiwva xadéocat, 
el yp) | cupmoctas én’ Svacww Epot yeyernr Oat. 


V. schylus (Pere. 866, seg.) has many verses of this 
kind, and some of them very long, but admitting spondees, 
too, after the Doric manner.' 


12. Logaedic Verses. 


I, These verses are generally classed with dactylic 
They consist of two, three, or four dactyls, followed by any 
number of trochees. 

II. Logacedic verses (Aoyaodixa pérpa) are so called 
from their appearing to hold a middle station between song. 
and common speech ; the dactylic measure being the lofty 
language of poetry, while the trochaic approaches more 
nearly to that of ordinary discourse. 

III. The form most commonly used was two dactyls 
followed by two trochees, which is the same with what is 
called the minor alcaic, or dactylico-trochaic of the Horatian 
stanza in Latin poetry. Thus, 

kai tis én’ | Exxari | atoty | oixets | 
kpaimvodisp | ot 8¢ w é | mépyiv | adpai. 

IV. To this metre may also be referred what is called 
choriambic dimeter catalectic. Thus, 

yoo ap | parevoas. Chor. dimeter catalectic. 
jooty | appa | Tevods. [ Logaedic. 

1 This is Hermann’s opinion. Burney and Gaisford make them 
common dactylic verses. Herm. Elem. Docir. Metr. p. 230, ed. 
Glasg.— Burn. Tent. Pers. p, 40.—Gaiaf, ad Hephasi. p. 275. 
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V. Burney! gives the following scheme of variations of 
logacedic verses. 

—~~|--— Called also Adonic. 

—-~|—~-—~ Choriambtc dimeter catalectic. 

eed | ped eed | eee 


VI. Logacedic metre is found interspersed, among other 
kinds, through’ the lyric poets and the choruses of the 
scenic writers. 

VII. Verses may often appear to be logacedic which in 
reality have other numbers, chiefly antispastic and chori- 
ambic, especially in the dramatic poets. These discover 
themselves both by measures in the antistrophe foreign 
from logacedic numbers, and by an association with other 
numbers, which shows that they are to be reckoned among 
these rather than logacedic. | 

VIII. By prefixing a base to logacsdic numbers we 
obtain a Glyconic, Pherecratic, or Phalwcian hendeca- 
syllabic. Thus, 

—--|—-~|—~| Logaedic. 
ede | —~L—| ~—| ~- Glyconic hypercatalecte. 
—-~~|-—~| Logacdic. 
vote | —.-~— | ~ Pherecratic. 


—~~|-~]|] ~|[-—~| Logaedie. 
Wetepm ow {-~ |}-—~|—-~]| Phalecian. 


V. Of Choriambic V. erse. 


I. Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic consists of 3 
choriambus and a syllable over. It is also called Adonic, 
and is the same as an impure dactylic dimeter. Thus, 

qpoe xopit | ets. (Iph. A. 156.) 

II. Choriambic dimeter catalectic is formed of a cho- 

riambus and a bacchius, or an iambic syzygy catalectic. 


1 Fentamen, p. lxyi. 
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This verse is called Aristophanic, as it is frequently found 
in Aristophanes, mostly joined with dimeters acatalectic. 


joo Gp | paretods. (Eurip. Orest. 988.) 
pappipoeca | dv atyhav. (Soph. Antig. 610.) 
kawor onas | pavioe. (Arist. Vesp. 526.) 


III. Choriambic dimeter acatalectic is either pure or 
impure. The first consists of two choriambi ; as, 


pavris Exrayé | ev mpspepav. (Agam. 202.) 
ex ppévis, | Krawpevas. (Sept. Th. 926.) 


An impure dimeter admits an antispastus into either place 
for a choriambus. When it occurs in the first, the verse is 
called by some metricians “‘ Glyconeum Polyschematistum.” 

Another form of the impure choriambic dimeter consists 
of a choriambus and diiambus, or the contrary. Thus, 


typipedovr | a pev ear. 
yap nde rag | is wrépiyar. | 
IV. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic is not often found. 
The two following verses are from Sophocles, in the latter 


of which the choriambus of the second place is represented 
by the diiambus. As, 


Trav 6 peyas | pides deg | «7. (Ajaz, 226.) 
viv yap eyo | pede x5ped | cat. (Lbid. 701.) 

V. Choriambic trimeter catalectic consists of two cho- 
riambi and a bacchius. The first foot, however, is often a 
diiambus, as in Eurip. Med. 431. 

ot & Ex pév ok | dv wairpiav | Exdciods. 


VI. Choriambic trimeter acatalectio consists of three 
choriambi. As, 
pupt an’ atocx | pay avarerd | dv” ds eda 
In the following example from Euripides, ph. Aul. 1036, 
the long syllable in the first foot is resolved; and we have 
@ proceleusmaticus with a long syllable. 


tis Gp’ tyevat | ds dia Ad | rod AiBios. 
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VII. Choriambic tetrameter catalectic consists of three 

choriambi and a bacchius ; as, 

et ot pey ai | xeis Erépot | cov mdedv ov | pedSvrai. 
This measure is called Sapphic by Servius. Besides the 
tragedians, Anacreon always employs it, putting a diiambus 
in the second place ; as, 

ex wordpou | *ravépyspay | wavra hepov | od Adpsroa. 

VIII. Choriambic tetrameter acatalectic is used by 
Anacreon, a choriambus and diiambus being put pro- 
miscuously, except that in the end there is almost always 
a diiambus. Thus, 
mpw pev Exo | xepBéptov, | nadtppar? eod | Headpevdc 
rai EGAivovs | Aorpayadovs | Ev dot nat | Widav epi. 

TOANG pev Ev | Soupt riBeis | avyevd wodr’ | a 8 Ev rpdye. 
TX. Choriambic verses are met with, beginning with an 
anacrusis ; as in Aischylus, Sept. Thebd. 330.' 
in’ | avdpds“Ayat | ob Oe50ev | wépOdpevay | drips. 
Of which kind some metres of the Holic lyrics appear to 
be, which, by grammarians, are accounted ionics a majore ; 
as the following of Sappho (ap. Hephast. p. 64. ed. Gais/.) : 
eb | poppdrépa | Mvacidixa | ras dmadas | Tvpivas. 
d | cadpdrépas | ovdae En’ o@ | parva oedev | rixoica. 

X. The choriambics most in use are those with a base, 
which ancient metricians erroneously ranked among anti- 
spastic verses. But if they were antispastic, they could 
never begin with a trochee or pyrrhic, and they would 
have the last syllable of each antispastus doubtful. 

XI. The shortest of these verses has one choriambus ; 
as in Aéschylus, Suppl. 42. 

viv év | rowvopois. 

Next to that is the hypercatalectic, commonly called 

Pherecratic; asin Asch. Sept. Theb. 301. 


rot pev | yao wort ripy | ovs. 
Then the Glyconic, in the same, v. 325. 
Sovdei | av padipa | orddo. 


1 Hermann, Elem. .Doctr. Metr. p. 274, ed. Glasg. 
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The most common is the dimeter hypercatalectic ; as in 
Sophocles, 4j. 628. 


ov’ olkrp | ds yoov dp | vidos af | Bois. 


VI. Of Antispastic Verse. 
I. An antispast is composed of an iambus and trochee 


II. Several antispasti seldom follow one another, because 
these numbers have a very disagreeable and uncouth move- 
ment ; as if one were to divide the following choriambic 
verse, with a base, after the manner of the grammarians : 
karOvacxet Ki | Opi GBpés | “A8aris. ri | Ke Octyev; 

III. To soften this asperity, the poets increased the 
antispastus by one syllable, from which arises a dochmius 
tren paca ), associated it with other numbers, and made 
use of frequent resolutions. 

IV. The agtispast being composed, as has just been 
remarked, of an iambus and trochee,. any variety of the 
iambus is admitted into the first part of the foot, and any 
variety of the trochee into the second. Hence we get the 
following kinds of antispast : 


bc le ¢ 
(CIC I 


V. In other words, the first or iambic part of the antispast 
may be either an‘iambus, tribrach, spondee, anapeest, or 
dactyl; and the second or trochaic part may be either a 
trochee, tribrach, spondee, or anapest. 

VI. Instead of an antispast, an iambic or trochaic syzygy 
is occasionally used ; as, 

VII. The second foot of the iambic syzygy also admits 
a dactyl; as 


=| ae 
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VIII. An antispastic monometer is rare. Thus, in 
FEschylus, Agam. 1151, 1161, we have, 
@ morvi’ “Hoa | 
& iN’ “AmdAXo». | 
IX. Nor is the dimeter frequent, Esch. Agam. 1151, 
1161. 


ri & emipoBa due | par@ Krayya- 
X. The other kinds of antispastic verse are extremely 
various. A few may be here enumerated. 


Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Epot xpi gin | popav. (Hurip. Hec. 627.) 


Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
Epot xpiv mi | povav yeveod | at. (Hece 628.) 
Kong wépro | pévav radaw | av. (1b. 455. 


ridaw’ ovkér | io EuPared | od. (Lb. 901.) 


Trimeter Acatalectic. 
GAN’ a porpid | ta ris bu | vaiois dea. (Tb. 950.) 
Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 


ridatvai rad | aivat Spat | Spiywr. (1b. 1046.) 


Trimeter Catalectic. 
Gbipooi 8 ot | & viv 8papovr | € Baxxai. (Orest. 1502.) 


XI. Among the tragic writers chiefly, the antispastus is 
often associated with other numbers, mostly iambic and 
trochaic. Of these the iambic are not such as have been 
previously treated of, which proceed by syzygies or dipodie, 
but of another kind allied to antispasts. This kind, be- 
cause they consist of shorter orders, and, therefore, admita 
doubtful syllable even into those places from which it 1s 
excluded in syzygies (whence arises a broken and feeble 


movement), are called Ischiorrhogic Iambice. 
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XII. These verses are found even without any antispastus 
added. Thus, Soph. Electr. 504, seq. :' 
& TENS | ros a | mpdobev 
moAvmov | os orm | ea 
Os End | és ai | av7 
rade yd. | Cretic. 
evré yap | 5 wovr | iobeis - 
Miprinds | exot | paba, x. 7. d. 


Dochmiac Verses.2 


I. A dochmius consists of an antispast anda long syllable, 
thus, ~ ——~-—; and, therefore, a simple dochmiac is the 
same as antispastic monometer hypercatalectic. _ 

Géav 7 Gav. 

II. Two of these feet or verses are continually united 
together in such a manner, and with such various eom- 
binations of feet, that almost any two penthemimers put — 
together may claim the name of dochmiac dimeter. 

III. A pure dochmiac dimeter is not of frequent occur- 
rence. The following are three instances: 

Boa ypiprrérat | worarat Bpéper. (Sept. Th. 84.) 
Kikdovvrat Poos | 8 apetav smAov. (Lb. 114.) 
Bixd cat Géoi | oly ot Etprirvet. (Hec. 1013.) 

IV. Impure forms of the dimeter dochmiac are varied 
almost ad infinitum. Thus, the following occur in the 
chorus, sch, Sept. Th. 79, seq. : 

peOetrat atparos | orparonédov Nizar 
pet TodUS GSE Aéws | mpodpopss Urroras. 
aibépia xivis | pe medet paveio’” 
Gpayérov dixay | V8aros Sporimow 

id Oeoe Gea? | Spopevoy Kaxoy 
Gdevoaré Boa 8’ | irép reiyeav. 

ris dpa ptoérat | ris ap’ émapxécet ; 


' Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 147, ed. Glasg. Hermann’s 
arrangement, however, of these verses is opposed by W under, Conspect. 
Metr. &c. ad loc. 

* For a more detailed account of dochmiac verse, consult Seidler. 
de Versibus Dochmiacis, Lips. 1812, 8vo.—Burneiit Tentamen de 
Metris ab sEschylo in Choricis Cantibus adhibitis, p. xx., seq. 
(Introd.).— Maltby, Observat. ad Morell. Gr. P. Lex. p. \xx. 
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némhav kat orépeay | wor et pi vov, dp—du. 
av tr “Apns hed het, | Kaduot eravipov 
éy Té payuis paxaip | dvaocd mpo roAEws 
id rédeiot | rédeiat TE yas. 
V. A dochmiac is sometimes connected with a cretic, 
either pure or resolved ; thus, 
Emranvrdy | €dds Emippiov. (Sept. Th. 151.) 
rade mip | yopiAaes rod. (Lb. 154.) 
VI. Pherecratic and Glyconic verses are commonly 


ranked under antispastic, but they are more correctly to be 
regarded as choriambic with a base. ! 


VII. Of Ionic a Majore Verse. 


_ I. An Tonic verse @ majore admits a trochaic syzygy 
promiscuously with its proper foot (" — ~~~). It receives 
also a second peon (~ — ~ ~) into the first place, and a 
molossus (~ — —) into an even place of a trimeter whole 
or catalectic. 

II. Resolutions of the long syllables are allowed in all 
possible varieties. 


1. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
mracoovct pi | xav. (Hec. 1048.) 


2. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 


XAGpais tx | Brocais. (Cd. Col. 673.) 
kai cappova | mddots. (Phen. 182.) 


3 Dimeter Catalectic. 
7 Waddadas | ev wore. (Hec. 465.) 
5 beopsde | ris ds av. (Arist. Eccles. 289.) 


4. Dimeter Acatalectic. 
ri Tow Wore | Tas amAacrou 
koirds Epos | @ paraid 
omevoet Oava | rou ré\evrav’ (Med. 152.) 


——————— 


' These two measures have already been touched upon at page 92. 
They will again be considered separately at page 104. 


. 
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5. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
viv 8 ovrds av | etrat ori'yé | pp. (Ay. 1282.) 
6. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
txov ra Kpar | tord yas ér | avdd. (Cd. Col. 669.) 


7. Trimeter Acatalectic. 
Ovarav Bi | rH TapWsrAT 7 | Exrds Gras, (Ant. 614.) 
ray ov0’ tmvis | aipet ro8 & | wavrdyjpas. (Ant. 606.) 

III. The most noted kind of Ionic verses @ majore is the 
Sotadic (so called from Sotades, a poet of Alexandria, who 
frequently employed it in his writings), or tetrameter 
brachycatalectic. 

IV. The tetrameter brachycatalectic was constructed for © 
recitation only, not for song.' In its pure state it consists 
of three Ionics and a trochee. Two trochees are found in 
any place, but for the most part in the third. | 

V. The most usual form of the verse is as follows: 

aires yap € | av mavriye | vijs 5 mivra | yevvar. 

VI. It is seldom that all the feet are either Ionics ; as, 

av xpucspip | js rovrs ri | xis Evriv ex | appa, 
or trochees ; as, 
as wévis OEX | av Exe cai | mrAoVTIOs mE | dv oe. 

VII. The following are examples of resolutions : 

vO" ot pév en’ | axpaict mip | ais véxiés € | xetvrs 
vis ent & | vis oppava | TELXYEa TPOAUT | Ovres 
“EdAadss tp | Fs xat pixdr | Eorijs wa | rpais 
iBav + epa | rijv nat Kiddy | AALoU mpd | azov. 

VIII. If the three remaining pons, or the second pzon 
in any place but the first, or if an iambic syzygy or an 
epitrite, be found in the same verse with an Ionic foot, the 
verse is then termed Epionic. 


VIII. Of Lonic a Minore Verse. 
I. An Ionic verse @ minore admits an iambic syzygy 
promiscuously with its proper foot (~“ ~—~—). It begins 


| Aristides Quintilianus, p. 32. 
F 
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sometimes with the third pafon (~ ~ — ~), sometimes with 
a molossus, which is admitted into the odd places. Reso- 
lutions of the long syllable are also allowed. 

II. An epionic versa a minore is constituted by inter- 
mixing with the Ionic foot a trochaic syzygy, an epitrite, a 
second or fourth pzon, or the third in any place but the 
first. 

1. Monometer Hypercatalectic. 
pedeas pa | rpds. (Hee. 185.) 


2. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
éni rav8 oo | vOcis. (16. 1065.) 


3. Dimeter Catalectie. 
Eddras Gp | Skspois. (Phen. 1540.) 
“Adapavrides | “ENAjs. (Pers. 71.) 
Gé60ev yap | xara poip’. (Ib. 102.) 
III. Timocreon is said to have composed an entire poem 
in this measure. 
Lixedds xoprpds avnp 
qo rav parep épa, x. T. A. 
4, Dimeter Acatalectic. 
mipaxdwouo | érexpaver. (Agam. 721.) 
5. Dim ter Hypercatalectic. 
povad’ aiay | & diagove | a. 
6. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
8iédippeta | € Mupridod | Pivdr. 
7. Tetrameter Catalectic. 


vy 


75 y€ piv ev | ta Sovods | NByds Gonep | Aéyérat. 


IX. Of Peonic Verse. 


I. A pwonic verse admits any foot of the same time as 
@ pon; viz., a cretic, a bacchius, or a tribrach and pyrrhic 
jointly. 

II. The construction of the verse is most perfect when 
each metre ends with a word. 
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1. Dimeter Brachycatalectic. 
Spsyapos | wipe. (Phen. 137.) 


2. Dimeter Catalectic. 
XGAKGSEra | 7 EuBOrG. (Tb. 118.) 


3. Dimeter Acatalectie. 
Bioixsped’, | otxdue6a. (Orest. 179.) 
Bpopades @ | wrépdpdpoi. (Ib. 311.) 


4. Trimeter Brachycatalectic. 
KitaBoorpt | xés Sppaot | yopyds. (Phen. 146.) 


5. Trimeter Catalectic. 
Badoipi xpsv | Go Piyada | pedzov. (2d. 169.) 


X. Of Cretic Verse. 


I. Cretic numbers belong, in strictness, to the trochaic, 
and are nothing else but a catalectic trochaic dipodia, 
which consists of arsis, thesis, and arsis again. 

II. Since this order is periodic, it is plain that the thesis 
cannot be doubtful, but consists always and necessarily of 
one short syllable only; but that each arsis may be resolved; 
whence it comes to pass that both the first and the fourth 
pseon, and, moreover, even five short syllables, may be put 
for the cretic. Thus, 


IIT. It must also be remarked, that, when several cretic 
feet are conjoined in one verse, no one coheres with another 
in @ periodic order ; and the last syllable of the last foot, 
as every final syllable, is doubtful, and cannot be resolved 
except in systems in which, since the numbers are continued 
in one unbroken tenour, the last foot of the verses, unless 
it is at the same time the last foot of the whole system, 
is subject to the same law as each intermediate foot. 

IV. The dimeters are very much used by both tragic 
and comic poets, and are commonly conjoined in systems, 
so that the last syllable of the verses is neither doubtful nor 
admits a hiatus, and may be resolved. In these systems a 

F2 
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monometer, too, is assumed. Thus, in sch. Suppl. 425, 
seq.: 

ppovriocy | 

kai yévou | ravdixas 

evoéBis | mpokéves* 

rav piyada | pi mpddos 

ray éxabey I éxBoAats 

dicGéois | sppeévav. 


V. The tetrameter, too, is frequent, having the ceesura at 
the end of the second foot. Thus, in Simmias, ap. Hepheast. 
ped 

parép & | warvia || AvOt vip | pay aBpav, 
Adoi, xi | poxrimar || qpav’ adv | av pyar. 

VI. Alcman used the catalectic hexameter, whence the 
following verse has the name of Adcemanian. 

“Apodt | ra pév ovx | Eori, papy | ds 8° "Epds, | ov zrais, | 
mace, 
axp &m Gv0 | 7 xaBat | vor, a pi | pot Otyys | rp Kimaip | we. 


XI. Of Anacreontic Verse. 


I. This species of verse is generally ranked under the 
Ionic a minore class; it belongs, however, more properly 
to the Ionic a majore kind. 

II. The poems which ‘pass at the present day under the 
name of Anacreon are not genuine, but are the productions 
of persons who lived at a much later period, and some of 
whom appear to have been quite ignorant. Hence the 
doubt and difficulty to which they have given rise. 

III. As a great part of these poems consist of pure iambi, 
we ought to rank such, no doubt, with iambic rather than 
Ionic numbers. As, for example, the following : 

G2AG | eye | “Arped | as. 


IV. But of those which are really Ionic there appear to 
be two kinds; one with a monosyllabic, the other with a 
dissyllabic anacrusis. 

V. The kind which has a monosyllabic anacrusis admits 
of two forms only, of ‘which the proper one is this : 
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and the other, which changes the dactyl of the Ionic foot 
into an amphibrach, is as follows: 


oat 
— wy —— wy — — 


VI. The first of these forms, which is very like the 
Pherecratic, is found constantly employed in one ode merely, 
the thirtieth ; as, 

at | Movoai riv“E | para 

87 | cdcai oréday | oivi, 

T@ | KGdAet raped | deav, x. 7. d. 
In other odes it is found intermingled with the second form, 
which is much more usual. 

VII. The second form is employed in the twenty-third, 
twenty-sixth, and twenty-seventh odes. Thus, 

5 | wdovras etyé | xptoou 
76 | Cov mapiyé | Ovjrois. (23, 1, seq.) 
Sr” | eis pz Baxyos | 2d6;.! 
ev | Sovciy ai pz | pyvai. (26, 1, seq.) 

VIII. We now come to that species of Anacreontics 
which has a dissyllabic anacrusis. It has two forms, as 
follows : 


The first of these is much less used than the second, and 
we will therefore treat of the latter first in order. 
IX. This latter form is employed in the ard, 4th, 7th, 
2Ist, 28th, 44th, and 45th odes. Thus, . 
peas | vixriois 156" | dpais 
aorpepe | rai dr’ Gpxrés | 787. (3, 1, seq.) 
ent | pipoivais rép | ewvais 
Emi | Adrivais ré | woiais. (4, 1, seq.) 
aye | <cypadav ap | tore 
ypage | (aypiddy ap | tore. (28, 1, seg.) 
X. When, in this species of Anacreontics, the anacrusis 
consists of one syllable, that syllable’ must necessarily be 


' We have given Barnes’s emendation, based on that of Scaliger. 
The common reading is 8rav 6 Bdxxos eo dnp. ; 
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long, as arising from the contraction of two short ones: 
Instances of this, however, are not frequent. Thus, 
xo | pov peéretot | xatpdv. (6, 16.) 
mi | yi peovod | meBois. (22, 6.) 
XI. Sometimes the first long syllable is found resolved. 
Thus, | | 
ov d¢ | Pirtds ct ye | dpyav. (43, 8.) 
xo | rood pépotcw | vAa. (Lb. 7.) 
and occasionally also the second ; as, 
_ peds | dpev aBpa ye | Advrés. (6, 3.) 
We | mas yepavos 58 | eve. (37, 6.) 

XII. Of the middle iambi the first has sometimes a long 
anacrusis, but oftener in the tragedians and comedians. 
Thus, 

Gx | pimrovrat pép | vat. (89, 5.) 
The second more unfrequently ; as in Sophocles, E/. 1058, 
and Euripides, Cycl. 497. 
ppdvi | pardrovs ot | avous. 
ent | Sepuviais re | tavdov. 

XIII. The species of Ionics which we have just been 
considering under the preceding paragraph is found inter- 
mingled with that referred to in paragraph IX., in the 
following odes of Anacreon ; the 5th, 6th, 22nd, 29th, 36th, 
37th, 39th, 41st, 42nd, Sist, 52nd, 53rd, 54th, 56th, 57th, 
and in fragments 13, 17, and 21. 

XIV. We come now to the first of the two species men- 
tioned in paragraph VIII., namely, that consisting of a dis- 
syllabic anacrueis, with an Ionic a majore and two syllables 
over ; as, 


XV. These are often formed into systems by the tragic 
writers, with a monometer occasionally appended, and 
ending with a verse of iambic form. The final doubtful 
syllable is excluded, as in anapestics. Thus we have the 
following in the Supplices of Aischylus, v. 1025, seg. : ' 


9 Burney erroneously makes these lines Ionic a minore. (Tent. 
Suppl. v. 1013, p. 72.) ; 
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iré l pav Goria | vaxrés 
paxdp | ds Beous yava | Evrés 
moni | ovxous TE kat j of xeup 
“Epa | civoo | 
wept | vatovrat rad | atov 
ind | be fa0Ge 8 a | ador 
peris’ | avis dé A | a wy Thv- 
d¢ le | Agoyav exe | rd, pd 
ért_ | Netdou [ 
mpo | xdas | o€Bo | pv vpy | ois. 

XVI. Another kind of Anacreontic verse employed by 
the tragic.writers is that in which anaclasis, or the con- 
junction of a third pwon (~-~—~) and second epitrite 
(-~—--), prevails Thus, 


XII. Of Galliambic Verse. 


I. Galliambic verse is composed of two RRACIOOnEES, of 
which the last is catalectic ; in this form: 


— 
ed — ee WS oe oe ww ww —m~er wwe 
wT 


ad i) ewe — 
ome a ee — =—= — 


II. The ceesura always falls at the end of the first An- 
acreontic, and is observed with great care. The following 
are two lines of this measure, given by Hephestion : 

Fada | at biTpos op eujs || Piro | Bvpoot Spo pat ai | des. 
ais | Evréa mara | yetrat || xat | yaAned xpordi Dn Aa. 

III. The following Galliambics are given by Diogenes 
Laertius (8, ad fin.). H. Stephens scanned them errone- 
ously as hexameters ; and Salmasius, in his eagerness to 
emend them, only corrupted them the more. Porson re- 
stored them to their true numbers. We have marked in 
each the place of the casural pause, that the melody may 
be more perceptible. 


év Méeuder Abyos : éort || mpopabeiv thy ldinv 
Evsofsy mote potpay || mapa rod KaAdiKépw 
ravpov, Kovdey Edeev* || Bot yap wébev Adyos; 
ducts ov axe pdox@ || Addov “Amids ordpa, 
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mapa 8 airav A€xpuos ods || eAtypnoaro oroAny, 
mpopavas rovro diddoxey || drodven Bioriy 

Scov otra 8:6 Kai of || raxéws HAGE pdpos, 
dexdnis névr’ Emi rprocais || éowddyre mAecdBas. 


XIII. Of Glyconic Verse. 


I. The first, and, at the same time, most simple and 
elegant form of Glyconics, is a base followed by a logacedic 
order, consisting of a dactyl and trochee, and terminating 
with an arsis. Thus, 


Fee’ 
eee | Ny es ——_ 


II. Verses of this kind form systems, for the most part, 
which are customarily concluded by the catalectic verse 
called Pherecratic. Thus, 

ad’ é | ya xépas aipar | 7- 
pas Bpd | xotot néAcipev | a 7 
méprro | pat xara yat | ds. (Androm. 502, seq.) 

III. The logacedic order was subsequently changed into 
a choriambus and iambus, by which the last syllable but 
one was made doubtful ; as, 


4. 
eeee _— 
| ~--| — 


Thus we have in Euripides, Hippol. 741, the following: 
ras 4 | AExrpodaeis | avyas. 

IV. The logacedic order having been divided into a cho- 

riambus and iambus, it was thought fit to vary the numbers 

by transposition, so that the iambus, being placed before 


‘the choriambus, was changed into a spondee or troche, be- 
cause an arsis ought to follow the base. Thus, 


meter =| 


kai rev | qxovf | dWiBias. 

V. And again, another transposition also was made 
though not of frequent occurrence, the choriambus taking 
the first place, and the base and trochee being changed into 
an iambic syzygy. As, 


—-vv-—]|S-L2- 


VI. The Pherecratic verse, in which the choriambus 8 
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not followed by an iambus that may be transposed, admits 
only two forms: 


Of which the last is uncommon, and used, for the most 
part, only in some compound verses. 

VII. The primitive species of Glyconics, which ends in 
an iambus, receives among dramatic poets, at least in the 
later tragedy, even a spondee in the end, so that in anti- 
strophics a spondee may answer to an iambus. Thus, in 
Sophocles, Philoct. 1128, 1151, we have 

& réfov pidrov, & pidar. 
ray mpocGev Behéwy GAxap. 

VIII. A pyrrhic is excluded from the base among the 
dramatic poets and in the graver lyric poetry. The rest of 
the dissyllabic feet are used promiscuously by the dramatic 
writers, so that any one may answer to any one. The tri- 
brach is most used by the later tragedy, as in Euripides, 
Phen. 210. 

Tupidy | oidpa Atrove’ | EBav. 

The tragedians of the same age sometimes allowed them- 

selves an anapsest also ; as in Sophocles, Philoct. 1098 : 


ri mor av | pot rd Kit 7 | pap: 
or a dactyl; asin Iph. Taur. 1144: 
napbevis | evddkinav | yapav. 
IX. The choriambus is not unfrequently resolved, espe- 


cially in the later tragedy. Thus, the first syllable in 
Soph. Cid. Col. 186, 205 : 


rerpogev | apirov azo | orvyeiv. 
tis 6 76 | AvmvdS Gyet | ri” av. 
And in a Pherecratic ; as, Eurip. Hel. 1502, 1519: 
enter | Spévis taxy | 
pobia | word Gada | as. 
So also in the last syllable ; as, Hel. 1505; Here. Fur. 781: 
Baré | WAciadds vd | peas. 
lop | & crépavddép | iar. 
F3 
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X. In this other form of Glyconics, 


oe oe | ——_ 


er uwr T! | —_—= ww SS om 


the order which follows the base may have both a resolu- 
tion of the arsis and the last syllable doubtful. Whenca, 
instead of a trochee, sometimes a spondee is put, sometimes 
a tribrach, and these very often; sometimes, but more 
seldom, an anapest also, as in Orest. 812, and Iph. Aul. 
1041: 

oixrps | rar Bow | apara xai. 

Wie | pides ev | Sairi beady. 

XI. Sometimes both the long syllables of the choriambus 
are resolved ; as in Eurip. Bacch. 410, 427: 

éxeio’ | aye pe, | Bpopte, Bpopie. 
copay | 8 awéxe | mpamida ppéevii re. 

XII. As dochmiac verses have other numbers, resem- 
bling them or parts of them, both intermingled and coupled 
with them, so with Glyconics, also, a vast multitude of 
verses are found joined, which are either like them or con- 
sist of Glyconics themselves, with some part taken away 
or added. These verses have usually this in common, that 
they contain a choriambus joined with a different foot. 

XIII. The forms which are about the most in use are 
these: First, the shortest, 


= ro 
+2 v—|s—and “| -TLe 


Thus, in Soph. Gd. Col. 128, 160, and Eurip. Suppl. 960, 
968 : 
Gs tp popev | Aeyewv. 
pevpart ouv | rpeyei. 
Sucai | av 8’ & Bios. 
odr év | rows POipevois. 
XIV. Next, with an anacrusis put instead of a base, a8 
in Soph. Gid. T. 467 : 
& | pa viv der | adap 
in | wav obévipa | répar 
du | ya 1884 vd | par. 
XV. There are other forms longer than a Glyconic. Of 
these the first is that of the hypercatalectic Glyconic. Thus, 


/ 4 we , , = 
[-~--]~=cand “| -r]----|< 
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The following examples are from Soph. Gd. Col. 133, 165, 
and.Eurip. Hel. 1317: 
iévr | és rade viv | riv’ Feiv. 
kdvas | @ wodtpdyx— | GAara. 
dpei | & mdr | € 8pdua0t Ka | Ao. 
XVI. Another kind often joined with Glyconics is the 
following : 
real hh Stee | veyet 


-ERTOTLOS [ ovbets 0 Tavray. (Gd. Col. 119.) 
XVII. Another kind is this: 


4. OS — — 
“To f[- Le] -~—-L 


radrior | dv SpBp | av Aiéev | orépeicai. (Electr. 736.) 
xreivers | Krewav | ciyyevereip | dedpav. (Jb. 741.) 


XVIII. The longest of the verses allied to the Glyconic 
is the Phalecian hendecasyllabic. Thus, 


/ e of 


ai re | vaiéré KadA | tradoy edp | av. 
The more usual, but less correct way of scanning this 
measure, is as follows: 


os eres ee eee ee 


ai ré | vatéré | Kadi | wadZoy | Edpay. 


XIX. Glyconics are sometimes augmented in the begin 
ning. Hence we have the following forms: 


reyyet 8 in’ | dgptot may | Kairos. (Antig. 831.) 
éykAijpov | ovre | vipdidiés. (Lb. 814.) 


XX. Another kind has a trochee inserted between the 
- base and the other parts of the Glyconic. Thus, 


feels | =| | =- 


wi Peo p-op-Le- 
Eurail | otod | Aetuaxds 7 | Sdvais. (Bacch. 865.) 
ma 85 | pot yerv | aay | pév warépav. (Cycl. 41.) 
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XXI. Another kind consists of a Pherecratic verse, wath 
a molossus or cretic. Thus, 


( 

( 

l 
ane 


—_ J =e 


mévOos | yap peyards | rod | Spr Opparat. (Med. 183.) 
rdxov | dipdpeva | odv | ewverav. (Ib. 159.) 


XXII. Sometimes a bacchius is put before a Glyconic. 
Thus, 
eparay, | cpr | ov 8 a amerau | veEV @ | pol. 
yévoipar, | iv’ & | Aaev Exeor | t war | -ov. 
XXIII. A verse is often found among Glyconics com- 
posed of a cretic and choriambus ; as in Eurip. Hel. 1356: 
parpos opy | as Everet. . 
Baré cep | at Xapirés. 


XIV. Of Priapetan Verse. 


I. The Priapeian verse consists of a Glyconic and Pher- 
ecratic joined in one. Thus, 


oe es | | | oe | | — 
—_ a SZ om ww om —_ J ww oe 


ven |ene-fj-ee-]~-5 
II. Of these forms it is probable that one was for the 
most part used to the exclusion of the rest; as by Anacreon: 
npior | Hod pev itp | tov || Aewrou | pixpdy dws | Kras 
oivov | & efémioy | xidsv" || viv 8 aBp | ds Epdeoo | ay 
Warro | mpxrida rq | Pirg || copat | av raid aBp | pn. 
III. The ceesura is everywhere carefully observed. This 
metre appears to have been asynartete; and hence the 


hiatus in the following line given by the scholiast on 
Theocritus : | 


av eps | pév mapa ris | God |lav exa | Aeooard. rHv | a. 
XV. Of Eupolidean Verse. 


I. The Eupolidean verse, which is peculiar to the comic 
pocts, consists of a Glyconic verse having a choriambus at 
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the end, and another like member, in which is a cretic 
instead of a choriambus. 
II. In the base are found a trochee, iambus, spondee, 
and soca atribrach. Thus, 
iden ealfne | ase (ieee 
ry P|] 
pe | vor RiiTe pa il mpos b | pas é | AevbE pas. 
ae e£ xp | ov TAX Tots || racdt | ots iy | qv yédas. 


Lal os 


XVI. Of Cratinean Verse. 

I. The Cratinean verse differs from the Eupolidean in 
the first portion only, in which it has a choriambus and an 
iambic dipodia. Thus, 

mavta popir | & mavr | & roAp | yra | rode | ro xSpo. 

II. The cesura, as in the line here given, is often 

neglected. 


XVII. Of Polyschematistic Verse. 


I. This name is applied to verses whose composition is 
so irregular and variable that they cannot be classed with 
propriety under any particular head. In other words, 
polyschematistic verses are those which consist of entirely 
irregular feet. Thus, 

Oidinséa | Bpdray ovde | vi paxdpit | a. (Cd. T. 1195.) 


XVIII. Of Prosodiac Verse. 


This appellation is given to a verse in which choriambics 
are mixed with Ionics or pons. Thus, 


1. Dumeter Acataleetic. 
wipara Ot |lérd wed5. (Orest. 1431.) 
2. Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 
podmav & dé | nat xdporoi | av. (Hec. 905.) 
uaorov trép | réddavr’ oid | Gv. (Orest. 832.) 


3. Trimeter Catalectic. 
Adivéois | “Auiovis | Gpyavors. (Phen. 114.) 
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4. Trimeter Hypercatalectic. 
peyara 8¢ | ris dinipis | 87° GAaorop | oy. (Orest. 1562.) 


XIX. Of Asynartete Verse. 

J. This name is given to those verses which consist of 
two different measures united into one line. 

II. The name denotes that the union is not a close one 
(dovvdprnros, i.e., “not jointed together”), and, in fact, 
the last syllable of the first member of the line may be either 
long or short, just as if it were the final syllable of a 
separate line. On this same principle, too, a hiatus is 
allowed between the two measures. Thus, 

Beivat | Seiva || wérov | Oapsv. Troch. syz.+Jamb. syz.! 

atAtwor | arivor || apxav | 6évarov. Dact. dim.-+Anap. mon. 

mie tov ws || mécoy | és evy | av. Anap. mon.-+Iamb. 
penth. 


III. The metre of Archilochus is this, in which he uni- 
formly observed the ceesura : 


v-v|v—~ [-~-=l|-~]-~-]-= 

“Epaopdy | i897 Xap | tage | xpApa | rot ye | Nowy. 

IV. Another measure employed by the same poet, and 
imitated by Horace (Od. 1, 4), is as follows : 

—So - DS DS J EE 
ovx €6’ 5 | pas Gadd | eis Grd | Adv xpoa' “Il xdpge | rat ip | 
abi. 

V. Another asynartete verse of Arehilochns, which 

Horace has imitated in epode 11, is as follows: 
~~ |-~~ | =I}-|~-15-1~- 


GAG pS | hioipe | Ais || & ’raip | € 8apy | & rat | 7dGds. 


a A verse of this kind, in which a trochaic is followed by | an iambic 
syzygy, OF vice versa, is ‘termed pertodicus. 


PART III. 


—_—@——_ 


CHORAL SCANNING! 


OF THE 


PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


Vss. 114—19. 
ANTISPASTIC SYSTEM. 
2. tls axa | ris ddya | mpdcerra | wp adeyyiys, . 
3. Gédcctrss 7 | Bpdreids 7 | Kéxpaper7 ; 
4, ixérd réppovi | dv ent mityov, 
5. movav Epa | Béapos, 7 | ri d9 Behav; 
6. dparé déop | arny pe duo [ worpov béov. 


1, Extra metrum.® 

2. Bacchic tetrameter. 
3. Antispastic trimeter.$ 
4, Antispastic dimeter. 
5. Antispastic trimeter. 
6. Antispastic trimeter. 


Vss. 120—127. 


ANAPZSTIC MEASURE. 
1, rav Aids | ExOpov, || rov mao | t G€ois || 
2. 30 anéx6 | etas || EXOGVO | Sxdc0i || 
. Thy Aids | avAjp || etooixy | dow H 
4, dia ray | Atay || pidsr7 | ra Bpdray || 


— 


Fs nie OPO ean NOT OR SA att OE 
" ‘We have included under this general head not only anapestics 
but parts of the play, also, not uttered by the chorus, but where the 
measure employed is of a choral nature ; as in the piece first given. 
* Exclamations, not included in any measure. 


3 [By reading Oedcvros with Dindorf, we may term this verse an 
iambic trimeter ; so also vv. 5, 6.] 
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get hed | ri 57’ ai || xivadiop | & kdia || 
médias ot | aver || atdjp | 8 edadpais || 
arépiyay | pirais || irdou | pifet || 


. may por | PoBépov || 75 mpdcepm | ov. ( Parcemiac.) 


Vss. 128—138 (Leipsic ed. 128—135). 
 STROPHE ff. 
Mader 58 | Oise Sida - 
yap-nde ra | ts wrépiyov 


. Odais épidr | ais mpdceBa 


rovde mayor, | TaTpwas 

poyis mapetr | ovoa ppevas" 

kpaimvoop | ot dé p € | mepyar | avpar 
krirrod yap a | x@ xadvBos 

ay pixar, ex 8 


rav Oépépam | w aida ai- 


. bv & ané | Sdés Sx | @ wrép | ora. 


. Glyconic polyschematistic. 


The same measure. 
Fhe same measure. 


. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 
. Glyconic polyschematistic. 
. Logacedic. 


Glyconic polyschematistic. 


. The same measure. 

. Antispastic [or iambic] monometer. 
. Choriambic dimeter acatalectic. 

. Logacedic. 


——— 


Vss. 1389—146 (Leipsic ed. 136—143). 


ANAPZSTIC MEASURE. 


. Atat | at at||- 


ris WOAD | rexvov || THOVSs | Exydve || 
rou Tépt | macav & || eiAtoo | Spevor | 


. x05v aor | Are || pedpari | maides || 
. marpds & | Kédvou' || SépxOqr’ | €ardec6” || 


ou | déop@ || mpdondpr | ards || 
riod pip | Gyyos || cxdwéAots | Ev cixpois || 
dpotpar | ay || Ady dy#o |G. (Parcemiac.) 


OF THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 


Vss. 147—157 (Leipsic ed. 144—151). 
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ANTISTROPHE f’, corresponding line for line with SrropHeE 8’. 


1. 


> $9 bo 


—| ; 
SO OWI ox 


oS 


© DSI Cr pf Co 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Acicod, Upopy | et, poPepa & 
Epoirly coo | ots SpiyAn 

mpoonte mAnp | ns Saxpvoy 

cov Sepas evo | oven 

métpais mpooav | awvopevov 

raiad’ ada | pavrdde | rotot | Avpais 
véoi yap ot | axdvopot 

Kparotc’ “Odtpm | ob" védxpois 

8¢ 37 vopots | 


- wv fv - wos ber! ww 
. Zevs aberas | xparivet ra 
. mp dé wer | apia | viva | toror 


Vss. 158—164 (Leipsic ed. 152—158). 
ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 
Ei yap | p’ td yijv, || vépbev 7° | ai8oi || 
rov véxpd | déypovis || eis aaép | avror || 
Taprépov | Hxév, || S€opots | adtrois || 
ypias | méddods, || ds pa | re Beds, || 
pire ris | aGdAés || roied’ Exe | yibet" | 
vov 8 aid | epiov || civiyy | 8 radas || 
€xOpois | exixapr || a wewovd | a. (Parcemiac.) 


Vss. 165—173 (Leipsic ed. 159—166). 
STROPHE 7. 
Tis d8¢ rAjo | ixdpdts 
Géav org | rad’ Exixapa ; 
ris ov gvvacx | GAG Kakois 


. TET, Ciya | ye Atos: 6 8 Emi | Kdres aet 
9 3 


Gépévos | a&yvaprrr || dv vd | ov, 

Sdpvdrat | ovpavi | av 

yevvay® | ovde || AnE- 

€t mpiy ay irxopeo | 77 Kedp, | 7 mand. | pa Trot 
ray dtcd | Adrdv Ed | 7 Tis | apxar. 


Antispastic Lor iambic] dimeter. 
The same measure. 
The same measure. 
Antispastic Lor iambic] trimeter. 
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5. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

6. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

7. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
8. Dactylic pentameter. 

9. Logacedic. 


Ves. 174—184 (Letpsic ed. 167—177). 
; ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 
1, “H pay | er Euov, | xaimep | Kparépais || 
2. Ev yri | dredais || ateig | Spéevod || 
3. xpeiav | Eker || paxdpar | mpiravis || 
4. deitai | 75 véov || BovAcip’ | dp’ Grov || 
5. oxprrpov | rips || 7° aadovd | arat || 
6. xai py ob | ri peri || yAdooois | weidods || 
7. éniot | datcw || berkei | orépeds 7’ || 
8. ovndr am | etdas || rrnkas | 158° eyo || 
9. xdrdpiy | doo || mpiv av e€ | aypiav || 
10. dopav | xaAdog | wowas | rE river || 
11. riod atx | ias || 6270 | 7. (Parcemiac.) 


Ves. 185—193 (Leipsic ed. 178—185). 


ANTISTROPHE 4’, corresponding line for line with Srropue 7/. 


. BU pév Opaois | re nai Trixpais 
» ddatoiy ovd | Ev Emiydras, 
ayay 8 cv | Epdordpeise 
» pds 8€ ppévas | Hpedic€ | dia | ropos PoPos* 
dedia 8 api | vais riyais, 
. wa wore | rav8e roy | av 
- Xpy ve | Téppa || KeA- ; 
cavr écid [car dxix | ira yap | 762d, | nai xeap 
. Gmiipa | pdr ex | et Kpov | ov mais. 


G> Or fm 09 8D mm 


© ay 


Ves. 194—200 (Letpsic ed. 186—198). 
ANAPZSTIC MEASURE. 
1. O08, dri | rpaxis || cat wap’ € | avrg || 
2. 75 Sixat | Sv Exav || Zets* GAN | Euras || 
8. padixd | ywipar | , 
[) epéOise Turneb. Dindorf. Blomf. al.} 
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éxrai | 130, Stay || ravrg | paioOy || 

tiv 8 drép | apvov || ordpecas | dpyiy, || 

. eis pO | pov epor || cat piddr | Ara || 

onevdav | omevdorr || 0750’ 7€ | et. (Parcemiac.) 


SIO Or 


Vss. 285—305 (Leipste ed. 277—297). 
ANAPESTIC MEASURE. 
Obx a | xotcais || exec | vgas || 
Touro, Hpop | ev. 
- kat viv | Edadpe || 758t xpatry | Savrér || 
Oaxév | mpoXtroue’, || atdépa | & ayvir || 
. mopoy ot | ava, || Sxpts | Evo7 || 
xOdri 78 | E wEAG |] rovs cous | AF moves || 
xpyta | Sidmayr || 5s axovoc | at. (Parcemiac.) 
. Ha | Sorts || repped KEA | evOod || 
» Siiperp | dpevos || mpds v€, Ipop | 7Oev, || 
. Tov wrépvy | dxq || Tov’ ot | avr | 
» youg | ocrdpiar || arép ed | Cdvar® || 
rais aais | d€ rixais, |lic6i, ctr | adyar ff 
. To, TE yap | pe, 8dKd, || Evyyévés | obras || 
eoavayk | afei, || xopis | re yévous 
. ovKéor | ty dt@ | pei{ova | potpar || 
- veipayy , | 7} co. 
yrace | bé rad? as || rip’, 008 | € pairqy | 
- xapira | yraocew || evi pot | Pepe yap It 
- onpaiv’, | 5, rt xpq || oot Etp | mpaccei’ || 
- ov yap | mor’ Epeis, || ds ~O | Kedvoi || 
» Pidds Ear | t BEBai |] Srépos | cot. (Parcemiac.) 


Pe he 


CONTA 


pet foot 
=m © 


ee ee ee 
Se ona Gh 69 9 


bo 
bond 


Vss. 405—413 (Leipsic ed. 397—405). 

STROPHE 9. 

1. Sréva oé ras | ovAdpevas 

2. rixas, Lpopy | bev, déxpiai- 

3. oraxrov 8 an’ soo | av padivav! 

4. péds, wapet | av voriois 

D. ereyke way | ais Gpeyap- 

6. ra yap rade | Zevs Biois 


[' ‘« Glyconeum Polyschematistum respondet Choriambico Dimetio. 
A’ tamen ante én’ forsitan delendum ; et plenius post vocem Mpounbed 
pungendum.”’—Burneius.] 


116 CHORAL SCANNING 
7. vopots xpariv | av, irepa- 
8. avo bois | roict mapos + 


9. Scixvioly aixpav. | 


1. Glyconic polyschematistic. 

2. The same measure. 

3. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

The same measure. 

Dochmiac monometer [or iambic monom. hyperc. }. 


© CONT DO 


Ves. 414—422 (Leipsic ed. 406—414). 
ANTISTROPHE 3’, corresponding line for line with Stropge ¥. 


1. Uporaca 8° 5 | 89 ordvoey 
2. NEAAKE xp | a, peytido- 
. 3. oxipivd r apy | alémpem;! 
4. crévotct ray | cay Etvopai- 
5. povay ré rip | ay, doco Tr 
6. Emoixdy ayv | as“ Acias 
7. 80s vépovr |‘ at, peyaho- 
8. crévoii cois | mippaot viy- 
9. xdpvovot Ovijroi. | 


Ves. 423—427 (Leipsic ed. 415—419). 
STROPHE ¢. 
1. Koryid | os ré || yas ev | otkor || 
2. napbev | ot pix || as & | tpEoroi || 
3. cat ZK | Hs dp || Ads | oF yas || 
4. écyarov rom | dv audi Mai- 
5. ariv €xove | t Atuvar. 


1. Trochaic dimeter acatalectic. 
2. The same measure. 
3. The same measure. 


1 Choriambic dimeter. 
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4. Antispastic dimeter.' 
5. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 428— 32 (Leipsic ed. 420—424). 
ANTISTROPHE é¢, corresponding line for line with STROPHE €. 
1. “Apapi | as 7° dp || etdv | avdds, || 
2. Wi | xpipvor || P ot 7dd | topa || 
3. Kavxdio | ov wed | as ven | ovrat, || 
4. daids orpir | ds, ofimpap- 
5. oot Bpépav | €v atypais. 


Vss. 433—444 (Leipsic ed. 425—435). 

ANTISPASTIC SYSTEM. 

Movov 39 mpoc8 | év aAdbv Ev | movoicty dap- 

évr’ Gap | avrode | rois : 

. Ttrava Ndpats | ciotdspav Gear, 

. “Ardav6’, ds at | ev ime poxav 

. obévos xparaioy | 

ovipavt | dv ré wor | ov 

. vorotatly UTG | Baoracei. 

Rdg 8é wovr | ids KAvsav | Eip- 

. WINTOY, TTEVEL | Buéos, xéXaty | os 8 

- G0d3s tnd | Bpepet pixas | yas, | 

nayat @ ayvopp | trav wordyav | orev- 

oiety | anys || oterpov. | ° 


—_ 
es 


ODI AD orb Wy 


fod ped 
= © 
se 


ed 
~ 


. Antispastic trimeter. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
Dochmiac dimeter. 

Antispastic dimeter. 

Dochmiac monometer. 

Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

- Antispastic dimeter catalectic. 

. Antispastic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
The same measure. 
10. The same measure. 
1]. The same measure. 

12. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic [or ithyphallic]. 


——— TE «wp 


£2 CONT > OT G9 1D 


é 


[' Rather Glyconic; to be scanned thus : 
éoxa | Toy rowdy du | ot Mal-] 
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WODNAM POM 


10. 


fd) ped 
Nn = 


ll. 


bad 
LS) 


jund 
PO COSTED Crip DD 


CHORAL SCANNING 


Vss. 585—546 (Leipsic ed. 527—535), 
STROPHE or. 


Moa 5 | wavra vép | ov 


. Geir’ én | a yo- || 


pa xpards | avrinxd | Nov Zevs, 
pid € | dav || 

caipi 6 | ovs dot | ais bow- 
ais mort | vicodpé | va 


. Bovdor | ois, wap’ || 


» Oxétv | 015 marp | os 


aoBeoroyv mopov, 


pad arir | oipi doy | ois" 


» GAAG | pot 768 || Eupev | oF, car || 
~ pamor | Exrae || €t7. 


. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Trochaic monometer. 
. Dactylic trimeter. 


Trochaic monometer. 
Dactylic trimeter. 


. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
. Dochmiac monometer. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


Trochaic dimeter. 


. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


Vss. 547—5583 (Leipsic ed. 536—548). 


ANTISTROPHE o7’, corresponding line for line with Sropss 07: 


3G Gr hm OC NO = 


8. 


. Hoi rt | Oapoaré | ais 

. Tov paxp | dv rev || 

. ew Biov | eAriot, |+ pavais 

. Gopdv | ardaiv- || 

. ovcdy ev | eippdotp | ais’ dpiac- 
. & 8 cé | dEpxopev | 7 

- pupt | ois pox8- || 


ois Bia | xvatdpév | ov. 
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9* * * * # #1 

10. Zvi yép | ov rpdpe | ov, 
LL. &p wt | & yop || @ cB | et Obar- || 
12. ots ay | av, Hpdp || 70d. 


Ves. 559—567 (Leipsic ed. 546—553). 
STROPHE 0. 

Pep’ Sas | dxapis || xapis, & | Pidés, etx || 
€ mov | tis ax || a; 
. ths Epa | pépiar || 
. dpi | is ov8 || Edepx8 | ais 
SAtys | Spaviay || 
dxt | xiv to || dveip | dv G || 73 dar | oy 
Gddov | * * * || yevds Eu | wénddiop- || 
. Evov ov | mdré ray || Atos app | Sviay || 
. Ovaroy mapeé || ta | ot Bova” [I ai. 


ti = 


CO DSI Crm OO 


Anapestic dimeter. 

. Iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 
Anapestic monometer. 

Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Anapestic monometer. 

Iambic trimeter catalectic. 
Anapestic dimeter. 

8. The same measure. 

9. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


0 tS 


: Vss. 568—576 (Leipsic ed. 554—561). 
ANTISTROPHE ¢@, corresponding line for line with Strrorue ¢’. 
1. Epador | rade, ods || rpdot8ote’ | ddZoas || 
2. ruxas, [ Ipopi {| Gev° 
3. 7d diapd | ior || 
A. 8€ pot | pedas || mpocerr | a 
5. 758", exeiv | 5 6,5 7° ape 
6. i Aourp | a Kat || A€xds | cov d || pevat | ov 
strophe. 
* A trisyllabic word is wanting in this line. Blomfield suggests 


wepéxav ; Burney dAads, changing at the same time the preceding 
éAady into dAaap. 


120 


aera 


ad 


m 69 NO 


freed femel foeed peed 
WWF SOONIH gy 


all alice 
WD op 


18. é 


bS bo = 
mS 


bd 1 bot 
Gr be C9 BD 


26. 


CHORAL SCANNING 
tra | rt yauay, || dre rav | Spora- |] 
rpiov edy | ois a || yayés “H | oidvay || 
midav | Sapapr || & xoty | SdExrp || ov. 


Ves. 577—581 (Leipsic ed. 562—566). 
ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 
Tis yi, | ri yévos, || riva Go | Acdece || 
rovoe XGA | iors || Ev wérpty | otoiv 
xeipat | Spevor ; || rivds a | wAdxias || 
mowvais | odEKet ; || ojpAY | ov, a7 || 
yis 4 | poyépa || wemdavy | pat. (Parcemiac.) 


Ves. 582—607 (Leipsic ed. 567—588). 


ANTISPASTIC SYSTEM. 


*A a, €a éa° 
. xptet ris ad pe | radaiviv otorpos, 
. €lo@dov Apy | ov Yyiyevous, | avev’ @ Ga, { poBovupat 


Tov puptor | dv etcdpac | & Botray. 


v vi] v -v - vy ve - xv = 
. 5 O€ mipeverai | 85AtSy Opp Exar, 
. Ov ovde Kar | Oavovra yai | a xevOer. 


GANG pe trav | radaway 
ef évépadv mépav | Kivizyerei, 
wv = w - w ww - w w Ve - ww 
tava té vior | ty ava rav mapa | Atay pappor, 
Ld wv 4 - ww - wv vw wv - w - 
td 8€ Kipomdaor | ds SrdBet d5vat 
ayeras | 
w wQv_@ ww v 
Umvoddray vdpov. | 
id td, | wot mol, TH Tray 
- - - s,s wv - w -“\ v - -= ww - 
TO TO wi py ay | oval rHAE | wAayKrot mAGvaL. 


. Te were p, @ | Kpovie rai, 


ri wore raid ev | elevéds evpav 
dpaprotody | tv mpsvaioty 

é. 
oiorphAdr@ dé | Setpart SetAuiay 
mapaxomoy ode; | retpets wipt pretov, 
i XO5vt KadoWsv, | 7 Tavriowww 
daxtct 85s Bdp | av, piSé pot 
POsviogs evy | paray avak. — 
GOiv pe woAT | wAayxrot mhavai 
yeyopvana | civ, ov8 exe 
pabey Sra mq | povas Gdigo. 
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. Extra metrum. 

. Dochmiac dimeter.' : 
Antispastic tetrameter catalectic. 
. Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 
Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic trimeter catalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Dochmiac and antispastic. 

. Antispastic trimeter. 

10. Dochmiac dimeter. 

11. Cretic monometer. 

12. Antispastic monometer. 

13. Antispastic dimeter. 

14, Antispastic trimeter. 

15. Cretic dimeter [or Peonic ]. 

16. Antispastic and dochmiac[orantispasticdim. hyp. ]. 
17. The same measure. 

18. Extra metrum. 

19. Dochmiac dimeter. 

20. The same measure. 

2l. The same measure. 

22. Antispastic dimeter. 

23. The same measure. 

24. The same measure. 

25. The same measure. 

26. Dochmiac dimeter. 


> CONT Od OT 09 DO 


Vss. 6183—629 (Letpsic ed. 594—609). 
ANTISPASTIC SYSTEM. 
» d6éy Epou ot wa | rpds Svdp? arricis 
- €lTE pot 
. TE pdyépa, tis av, | ris dpa p’, & radas, 
. ray radat | rapdy od 
. Erba mpoobpoets | 
. Csccdrov | S€ viody Sropiods 
- @ papaty | et pe xpi | ovo Kév- 


se vyv fF w 


1 CONTIG OV OS DD 


e € €, 


[' The first dochmiac is irregular, in ending with a short syllable 
(ué) instead of a long: so again in lines . 19, 20, 21.] 
G 


—_ 


Dt CONT D> Cr 0 1D 


CHORAL SCANNING 


. oxipriparay 8¢ | vicrioty dixiais 
. AGBpdcotrbs HA | Odv Etkdrot | oiv pydeow | dapecoa 

- = vie viiwy = ve = 
. dvabaipovar | 8€ rivés, of, = é, 08 

ww - ww - vw -' wv o 

. EYO, poyov | oly; GAAG pot 
. Topas TexpHpov, | b rt p ewappevec 
. wabew ti pq xpi’ | ri pappaxoy 

v = -pu - wv - v vo 
. vooov, detgdy, et | wep or 8a° Opoet, 


. Peale ra | ddomdavg | wapbeve. 


. Dochmiac dimeter. 


Cretic monometer. 
Dochmiac dimeter. 
Cretic dimeter. 
Dochmiac monometer. 


. Antispastic and dochmiac. 
. Cretic trimeter. 

- Dochmiac monometer. 

. Extra metrum. 

- Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic tetrameter catalectic. 
. Antispastic and dochmiac. 
. Antispastic dimeter. 

- Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Dochmiac and antispastic. 
. Yhe same measure. 

-Cretic trimeter. 


Ves. 106—718 (Leipsic ed. 688—694). 


ANTISPASTIC SYSTEM. 


. "Ea éa. 
. Gméxe ev | 


ounor ounér | n- 
xouv vous por | el- 


. cbai yous | 
- €s ako | ay én || av 


00d” ab¢ bie | béar3, Kat | svicourra 


- wv 


. Wipard, opara | 
. dcipar’ apd- | 


HKet Kevtp@ Wu | xety Wuyav Epa 


pad famed ued 
Ch — 


S 6 DSI Or 03 IS 


post 


Oo Grim Ge NO mm 


C CONT D>) Or 9 bo 
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oo We 


. W Ww, 
. poipa, | poipa, meppix’ | eio- 


. tovod mpak | w Tods. 


. Extra metrum, 


Cretic measure [or Pezonic ]. 
Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
The same measure. 

Cretic monometer. 


. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

. Antispastictrimeter catalectic [oriamb. trim. cat. ]. 
. Antispastic monometer [or dactylic dimeter’]. 

. Cretic monometer. 

. Dochmiac dimeter. 

. Antispastic monometer. 

- Pherecratic, commencing with trochee. 

. Antispastic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 898 —908 (Leipsic ed. 876—885). 


ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 


. “EdeAed, | EdZACD, || 


tad pai | opaxéros || cat ppevs | wAryeis || 


. paviat | Oadzovo’, || otorpod | 8° apdis || 

» xpiet | pw arripos. | 

. xpadia | d€ PdBo || ppeva dar | tei. || 

. rpdx5dw | erat || 8 oppad? é | Acydzp, || 

» Ed | S¢ Spdpod || PEpdpat, | Ads || 

. mvedpari | papy®, || yAooors | axpirAs* || 

- O5rEpot | SE AGyor || matove’ | eck; || 

- oTvyyis | mpos xi || pacity ar | 7s. (Parcemiac.) 


Vss. 909—918 (Leipsic ed. 886—892).. 
STROPHE 7. 
“H obdis, | 7 cddis | ay, ds 


. Tpares | ev yoou- || 


@ 768 € | Baoracé | Kai yAdoo- 


- GS | pv6orSy | qoer, 
. os 75 | Kndevc- | 
- at Kid’ é | airéy dp | iorev- 


a2 
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- @ paxp | @* kai || piré | TaY ToT || 
. To Oia | Opvmropev OV, 

. pire | ray yev- || 

. va peya | AvvOpev | ov 

. ovrd | xepva || rav € | paored || oat. 


a) 
—=—=ooanan 


. Dactylic trimeter. 

. Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic trimeter. 

The same measure. 

. Trochaic monometer. 

. Dactylic trimeter. 

. Trochaic dimeter. 
8. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
9. Trochaic monometer. 

10. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 

11. Trochaic dimeter hypercatalectic. 


SIO OR WN . 


Vss. 919—929 (Leipsic ed. 893—899)" 


ppt: 
ANTISTROPHE 4, corresponding line for line with ST®°” 


I. Bore ul panere | pf @ por 
2. pat * | * 
3. * Aexe | av Aids | evva-2 
4, reipav 18 | oto 6 wd | ovcar' 
5. nde | wAaber- || 
6. qv yape | ra tint | ray ef 
i: ovpav | ov* rapB|| d yap | acrép- || 
8. yavepa mapbevt av 
9. ecoop | ao “I- || 
10. ots péya | Oamrope | va 
11. dvoma | vois“Hp || as zn | drei || ais. 


Vss. 930—938 (Leipsic ed. 900—905): 
EPODE. 
1. “Epot & dri pév | Guards 5 yapos 


2. apsBis, ot | 
3. dedtar | Ade || xpetoody- | aa 


' Three syllables wanting: ~ — — 
? A syllable wanting. 


ole oh orm. ma -4 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
3. 
6. 
cp 
8. 
9. 
10. 


19, 
20. 


OCOWIHD OPW 
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av Gé | av Ep || as 


. aDuKrov Opp | & mpoodépxoirs p.' 


Grbepes 58é | y 5 rdAELSs, arpa 


vivv =-@) v - v - v ow 
. Topipos* ovd’ Ex@ | ris av ye voipay 


rav Aids yap || ovx dpa 
party ora | piyouu’ av. 


. Antispastic dimeter. 

. Cretic monometer. 

. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. . 
. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 
. Antispastic and dochmiac. 


The same measures. 


. Dochmiac dimeter. 
. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 1075—1128 (Leipsic ed. 1039—1092). 


ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 
Evddri | rot poi || raod’ ayy | eAtas || 
58 260 | véev, || macyeiv | d€ Kaas || 
€xOpiv da’ | ZxOpar, || ovdev a | etxés. || 
mpos ravr, | er Eport || pirréeod | @ per || 
ripis app | axis || Bderptxds, | aidip 8 | 
EpxOit | 2066 || Bpavri, | opaxedg 7’ || 
aypiav | avépav: || xOova 8° ex | wiOpevar || 
avrais | pifais || rvetpa xpad | aivoi, || 


kipa dé | movrov || rpaxet | podie || 
kvyyao | tev’ || ray 7° od | pavicr | 


. dotpar | diddois, || és TE KEA | aivor || 
- Taprapov apdiv || piper | € depas || 


roupov, & | vayxis || oreppais | Sivais’ || 

mavras | Eye y ov || Oavirac | et. (Parcemiac.) 
Towdé | pévrot || rav ppévd | wAjurar || 

Bovrcip | ar’ Enq || 7 Eariv ax | ovcai. || 

ri yap ENA | eizet || wij mapa | aii, || 

et pd’ | ariyav || ri xad@ | paviar ; || 

GAN’ oby | pets || y at wip | Sovvais || 

iyxapy | odaat || rats rovd | é, romay || 


[' Blomf. xpocdpdxot pe. ] 
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bo 
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CHORAL SCANNING. 


. pera rot | xapetr’ || ex ravd | & Odds" || 

. pi Evas | dudy || HAE | ao7 || 

. Bpovris | pixjp | arépayy | dy. (Parcemiac.) 
. “AANG ti | Gaver || nat rapa | pivot pv || 

. Ott Kat | reiceis’ || ov yap | 57 sod || 

. Tours yé | rAqrov || mapeod | pas eds. || 

. TOS pé KEA | eves || KaKorAT’ | aoxeiy ; || 

. péra 100d’ | 6 ri xpi || wacyew | €6eda° || 


rovs yap | mpoddras || pioeiy | €pabor || 


. KOUK €or | t voods, 

. 08 qv | tiv axe || od parr | ov. (Parcemiac.) 
. “AAN ody | pepvic®’, || aya | mpdreyar || 

. pnd€ mpds | arjs || Onpa | Gctoat || 

- pepo’ | € riyny, || wide wor’ | ecrnF || 

. @s Zevs | vpas || ets amps | drror || 

. mip eto | EBader* || wa S97’, | adrat 8 || 


vpas | auras’ | eidut | at yap, || 


. Kouk && | aidvas, || ovde AGO | aids, || 

. eis Gnép | avrav || diervay | aris || 

- EuTrréxO | joecG || ta’ avot | as. (Parcemiac.) 
» Kat pay | epye || coun et | pido || 

- xbav cécdd | evrat 

- Bpixia | & aye || wapapi | Karat || 

- Bpovrijs, | edtxés || 8 Exraym | ovat 4 


arépomis | (azipot, || crpopBot | dé xdviv || 


- eidioe | ovat’ || oxipra | 0 avepov 

- mvedpara | mavray, || ets GAA | HAG || 

. ordoly av | rimvoir || amddei | vipeva || 

. govréra | paxrai || 8’ atOnp | rovre. || 

. road | én epor || pimrq | Aisder || 

- revxove | a Poor || oretyer | Pavepas. || 

- © pi | rpds Epis || c€Bas, @ | mavror | 

. adap | xowor || pads etd | tooar, || 

- Eadpas | p’ as Ex || dix macy | o. (Parcemiac.) 


DO DWIHP ONS OH a 


CHORAL SCANNING 


OF THE 


AJAX FLAGELLIFER. 


Vss. 184—171. 


ANAPZSTIC MEASURE, 


. TédAdpoy | t€ mat, i| Ths app | ipvrou | 
. Laddp | ds Exar || BAOpsv ayy | trod || 


gt pév ev | mpaccdrr’ || Exixaip || o. (Parcemiac.) 


. 3€ 8 Bray | ARYA || As F | Caperis || 
. Nbyds Ex | Advady || KdixOpovs | exiBq, || 


péyav oxy | ov Exe, || kat TEP | pa, || 
arnvis | os opp || ameAet | as. (Parcemiac.) 


“Os kai | ris viv || POtuerAs | vixrds || 
. péyarot | OdpvBoi || Kéréxovo’ | Fyas || 


ént bie | KAU, || o€ rv tam | Opava || 


. Aco | ériBavr’, || oA€oat | Advaor || 

. Bora Kat | Aerap, 

. qrep | ddptAqr || rds Ex? Fv | Aowra, || 

. kretvovr’ | aiday || i ctdjp |G. (Parcemiac.) 

. Toiovad | € ASyois || Widvpots | mAaooar || 

. ets or | & épet || wactw"O8 | doceis | 

» kat oPodpa | meiBer || wept yap | cod viv || 

. evreior | & A€yel, || Kai was | 5 k\vov || 

. Tov Net | avrds || xatpet | padrov || 

. Tos cos | dow || KaOvBpit | av. (Pareemiac. ) 
. Tv yap | péyadar || poxav | iets || 

» obk Gy dp | aprov’ || xara 8 ay | ris Epoo || 

. roait | & AEyay, || ovK av | meiOor || 

. mpos yap | rv €xav6" || 5 POdvos | Eprei” || 

. xatrot | opixpot || peydday | xapis || 

. oParepar | ripyod || pupa weA | Svrai || 

. pérd yap | péyadav | Baiés & | pio’ ay, || 

. Kai peyas | Spbo || vad pixp | Srépar* || 

. GX’ ob | divaray || rovs avd | Hrois || 

. tobray | yrapas || mpddidacx | ev. (Parcemiac. ) 
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31. “Yrs roi | ovray || avdpar | G5piBet || 

32. x’ jpets | ovdev || cOévdpev || mpos radr’ || 
33. araret | dobai | cov xap | is, avaé. || 

34, add ore | yap d4 || rd cov Sup | are dpay, || 
35. marayove | Wy, aré || rrijvay | ayédat" 

36. péyav at | yirtov & || trd8eio | avrés || 

37. ray’ dv && | aidpvijs, || et ot pay | eis || 

38. ciyy | mritet || dv addy | ot (Parcemiac.) 


Ves. 172—181 (Leipsic ed. 172—182). 
STROPHE d. 
“H pa o€ | Tavpond | Aa Aids | “Aprépis, 
& peyir | a paris | o 
parép atcxuy | ds éuas, 
Sp | pac€ ravda | pods ént | Bois aye | datas, 
| mov rivos vi | nas dxapra | rov xapv, 
ij pa Krd | rav Eva | par 
pevod | etd Sapois | cir’ Eka | PHSAL | ais, 
| xadxdOdpag | et riv ev | varz | ds 
popup | av éxav Eby | ov ddpis | Evviixt | ots 
paxydvais € | riwdrd | AaPav. 


CO COSI Crh ODD 


fmt 
> 


Dactylic tetrameter. 

Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 

. Epitritic and cretic monometers. 

. Iambelegus hypercatalectic. ' 

. Epitritic dimeter with anacrusis, and cretic [Lor 
iambic trimeter]. 

Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 

. Iambelegus. 

The same measure. 

The same measure. 

10. Epitritic monometer and Adonic.? 


COND CRWN 


id 


1 The iambelegus is ranked under concrete numbers, and consists of 
a second epitritic monometer with an anacrusis, and a dactylic dimeter 
hypercatalectic [or, an iambic monom. hypercat.]. Herm. Elem. 
Doctr. Metr. p. 425, seq., Glasg. ed. 

? The last syllable of the epitrite is doubtful, or, in other words, 
admits a short for along, but only when it is followed either by other 
numbers, as dactylic or cretic, or by another member formed of epi- 
trites. Compare the ninth verse of the antistrophe that follows. 
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Vss. 182—191 (Leipsic ed. 183—193). 


ANTISTROPHE 4. 


1. Ob wore | yap ppevd | bev ¥ En’ & | piorépa, 

2. mai Tera | pavis, €B | as 

3. roocdy, €v vroipy | ais rirvay’ 

4, 4 | Kot yap ay bet | a vdcds' | GAN anép | Teor 
5. wat | Zevs xaxay xat | doiBds “Apyet | ov pari. 
6. et 3° vd | Baddope | vor 

7. Kdéwr | ovo piOovs | ot péya | Aoi BaciA | js, 
8. 4 | ras dodrot | Stovqi | dav yervé | as, 

9. py, | wip pw, avag, 26°, | dd Edad | ois kriai | ais 
10. opp’ éxav, xix | av pariv ap7. 


* Vss. 192—198 (Leipsic ed. 194—200). 
EPODE. 

“AM avd | EE Edpav | ay | Saod | paepai || dvi 

orjpit | et nore | rad’ | aya | & || oxdrj, 

Grav | ovpaviay | préyav. 

éxOp | av & wBpis a8 | & | rapBara 

Opparat ev | etavén | ots Baoo | ais 

. Wavrav Kayxa(ovr | av yAdooais 

Bapiadrynr’ épot | 8 axds Eoraxev. 


NO Ob 09 


- Dactylic dimeter hyperc. and iambic dim. brach. 
The same measure. 

. Glyconic. 

Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following. ' 

- Epitritic monometer and dactylic dim. hyperc. 

- Dochmiac dimeter catalectic.? 

7. Dochmiac and antispast. 


So Or 09 DO 


— ee eee 


Vss. 199-—218 (Letpsic ed. 201—220). 
ANAPSTIC MEASURE. 
l. Nads ay | @yot || ris At | aris, || 
2. yévéas | xOdviav || an’ “Epéx | eiday, || | 


— 


' “ Catalectico (Glyconeo) interdum molossus adjicitur.” (Herm. 
Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 361, ed. Glasg.) 
* Compare ‘Esch. Pers. 978, 4 xai tov Mepowv; and 678, race +4 
oa (Burn. Tent. p. xxiii., n. xiii. ; p. xv., n. xiii.) ; 
a3 
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3. éxopev | ordvayas || ot x78 | Spevor || 

4. rou TéAa | pavos || r7ASOEv | otxod. || 

5. viv yap & | deivis, || peyas, & | podxparis || 

6. Alas | O5r€pe || 

7. xetrat | xetpar || t vd07 || ods. (Parcemiac.) 
8. TUS EvpdrA | aerat || ris a | pépias || 

9. w0E 78 | & Bapos; || 

10. zat rod | Spiyiod || cd Teded | ravris, || 

1. dey’, Exet | oe A€x<s || SovpiaA | Grav || 

12. créptas | dvéxet || Oovpids | Aias° || 

13. dor ovx | av aidp || is varetm | ois. (Parcemiac-) 
14. Has dir | & A€ya || ASydv app | Frdv; || 

15. davirg | yap tov || rabds Ex | reve || 

16. pavia | yap adois || Futv 6 | KAcivos || 

17. voxrépos | Alas || Gred@ | B47. || 

18. roiair’ | av tois || oxqvas | Evdov || 

19, xeipsda | icra || opayi’ aip | SBaPi7. || 

20. xeivot | xpnorip || t rav8p | os. (Parcemiac.) 


Ves, 219—227 (Leipsic ed. 221—232). 
: STROPHE Pf’. 
Oiav | €87 || Adods | avdpés || 
. addres | ayyéri | av 
arda | rv, o¥8 || € ever | ay, 
. Tay peyar | dv Liiva | dv dd | KAgOpev | av, 
ray 5 péyas | pidds aeé | a. a 
. oipot, | PdBovp || at rd mpdcepr | ov wépiayt | os avmp 
. Oiveir | at, mépamdjer | @ xEpt ody | Karaxras 
. Kédaiv | ois Eipéo | t Bord, | wat! 
. Birip | ds trr || dvd | pois. 


G9 DO me 


CON gpep 


. Iambic and trochaic monometers. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectie. 

. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

Dactylic pentameter catalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic. . 
6. Iambic monometer and choriambic trimeter cat.” 


Or me OO DD = 


' This and the succeeding line may be united into one logacdic, 
consisting of a base, two dactyls, and four trochees. 

* Compare the remarks of Hermann on the choriambic catalexl, 
Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 267, ed. Glasg. 
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. Choriambic trimeter cat., preceded by an iambus. 
. Dactylic dimeter hyperc., preceded by an iambus. 
. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


co Cay 


Vss. 228—239 (Leipsic ed. 233—244). 

ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 

- OD por: | Keibev, || xetber ap’ | qpiv || 

. S€opar | ww dyav || 7AvdE | motpyav" 

av ray | pév eco || opal’ ext | yaias, || 

. ra dE wrevp | SKomay || diy’ avepp | Fyvo" || 

b05 8 apy | trddas || kptovs | avédar, || 

. Tob pev | Kearny || Kat yAdoo | ay apap || 

. purret | Oépicas, || rov 8 pO | dv ava || 

. Kivi | djoas || 

peydy tn | ddériy || porip | 4 AGBar || 

10. maiet | Atyipa || paorty | t dtrAgz || 

. wiea Serv | agar || prpae’ a | Saipar || 

. Kovdeis | avdpar || €d%8ag || €v. (Paroemiac. ) 


GS bh) 


COON DEB & 


e 


puted beamed 
no = 


Vss. 240-—248 (Leipsic ed. 245—256). 

ANTISTROPHE f’. 

. “Opa | ri’ 7 |] OF Kap | & Kae ||! 

Auppaot | xprpapée | vor 

. wodotv | KAbmav || apecO | ai, 

. 7 Oody | etpéot | as Giydv | ECope | vor 

. wovrorip@ | vat peGew | at. 

. tous | épeoe || ovoty ametd | as Sixpareis | “Arpecdat 

- Kid? ip | av wePoPnp | at AiGsrevor | Sv Gp7 

Evvary | ey péra | rovde rim | eis, 

. tov aia’ | anda || rds ivy | 


CO DOI Or CON — 


Vss, 325, 328, 331 (Leipsic ed. 333, 336, 339). 
ANTISPASTICS. 
325. io pot por. 
328. id pot pol. 
331. ia mat mai. | 


1 Hermann’s arrangement. Compare, however, the remarks of 
Wunder, ad loc. 
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325. Antispastic monometer. 
328. The same measure. 
331. The same measure. 


Vss. 340—344 (Leipsic ed. 348—353). 
STROPHE 7’. 
1, ia | 
2. Pirot vaiParat, | povot épov girav, 
3. povot r EMpEvOVT | és oplg VOUD, 
4, (806 | € pw ot || Ov apr | T Kop | a ow Li tas || vzro | 
(aris || 
5. Gppidpspov Kixdretr | ai. 


1. Iambus. ! 

2. Dochmiac dimeter.? 

3. The same measure.* 

4. Iambic tetrameter. 

5. Dochmiac monometer hypercatalec. [or logacedic]}. 


Vss. 8347 —351 (Leipsic ed. 356—36) ). 
ANTISTROPHE 7. 
1. ta | 
2. yévos vaids | apayov réxvas, 
3. GAlsy Os emeBas | EXiooay mara, * 
4. cé roi, | oe roi || pdvov | Seddp« || & rotp | Evady || Zrapm 
| égovr’® || 
3 


. GAG pe covdaié | dv. 


Ves. 854—356 (Leipsic ed. 364—366). 
STROPHE €. 


1. Spas TOV Opacvy, | rov eveapdiov, 
2. roy ev datois | dr peorov paxais, 
3 


. €v &pdBois pe Oppo | ¢ dewov xEpas ; 

1 A single iambus, followed by a dochmiac verse, is of frequent 
occurrence in the tragic choruses. Consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. 
p- 115. 

* Respecting the hiatus after the shortened final syllable in sdvoi, 
consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 158, ed. Glasg. 

+ Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 15. 

4 In the firet foot of this line two long are resolved into four short. 
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Dochmiac dimeter. 
. The same measure. 
. The same measure. 


Go bo = 


Vss. 8362—366 (Leipsic ed. 372—376).' 


STROPHE o7’. 
1. & db0 | pipés, ds || xEpt per | 
2. weOjx | & rovs || dddor | dpas, || 
3. év & Erixéoo | ¢ Bota | ¢ xai || 
4, kdtrois | récar || aimoXitois, | 
5. Epepy | dv aip || Eedo | a. 


1. Anapestic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
2. Iambic dimeter. 

3. Choriambic and iambic monometer. 
4. Iambic and choriambic monometer. 
-5, Iambic dimeter catalectic. 


Vss. 369—371 (Leipsic ed. 379—381). 
ANTISTROPHE €. 
1. id mav® dpav, | amavrav r de 
2. Kixav opyavov, | réxvoy Aapriou, 
3. xaxémtverrarov | +r’ GAnpa orparov. 


Ves. 377 —381 (Leipsic ed. 387—391). 
ANTISTROPHE 07’. 
. @ Zev, | mpoydvar || mpinarap, | 
. mas av | rov aip || vrA@r | aay, || 
. ExOpdv Gdjp | a rovs | ré 8ic- || 
« wapxas | oAEoo | as BaciXeis, 
. rédos | Oavorp || ¢ Kavr | ds. 


rm CO RS 


é 


Vs. 3884—400 (Leipsic ed. 394—409). 


STROPHE (’. 
it 
2. oxdris Epov hids | * 


—_— 


1 Line 360 (Leipsic ed. 370) is an antispastic monometer, ai ai a 
ai | like lines 325, 328, 331. 

* Respecting the short syllable made long here [and in v. 4] at the 
end of the dochmius, consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 85. 
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3. EpeBos & Haewy | Srardv, ws Epot 
4. reo, | Ede || € uw otxijrdpa° 
5. ehioO | € pr ovr || € yap 
6. Oeav yévis, ov6? | apepiav' 
7. €r’ a€ | ts || Brerew | riv’ eis || dvd | 
8. adda | p’ a Ai || os 
9. arian Orbs: 6° | 
10. AEEpisy ai | Kiger. 
11. sot ris | ovy diy || n5 
12. mot pdr | ov per || a; 
13. ef r& | per Poi || et, PIA | 0%, 
14. rotod Sp | ov wea || as 
15. papais | 8 aypats || mpoonerp | <6a || 
16. mas d¢ | orparés || dtradr | ds dv || pe 
17. xetpt pov | vor. 


1. Iambus. 
2. Dochmiac monometer. 
3. Dochmiac dimeter. 


4, Iambic monometer and dochmius. 


5. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
. Choriambic dimeter. 


6 
7. Tambic trimeter and semantus trochee. 
8. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 


9. Dochmiac monometer. * 
10. Glyconic without a base.* 


11. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 


12. The same measure. 
13. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


14. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 


15. Iambic dimeter. 
16. Iambic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
17. Adonic. 


! The word @ea@y forms one long syllable here. 


ow avop | onav.? 


2 ¢¢ Qui in fine trimetri additus est pes, numero videtur trocheus sé 


mantus esse.’”’ Herm. ad Gd. R. 1328. 


3 Compare Hermann, ad loc. We have given his reading, although 
Wunder maintains that the first syllable of da¢@piov cannot be throw? 
back to the preceding line. The latter editor makes SAz6pidv aixite * 


dactyl (the long being resolved into two short) and molossus. 
mann, on the contrary, makes the dochmius end in two short, res 


from one long. 


4 Compare Herm. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 361, ed. Glasg. 


Her- 
olved 
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Vss. 403—419 (Leipsic ed. 412—427). 


ANTISTROPHE ¢. 


Ve 


te 

mopot adtppobor | 

mapana T Gvrpa, cat | vépds Eraeriov, 
moAuv | modvy || pe Sapov ré OF 

caret | xér’ apd || t Tpoi | 

ay xpover Gd’ | ove Eri p’ ove 

ér apm | vias || éxavr | & rovr || 6 ris | ppdvan || teres 
@ 2Ka | pav8pt || ot 

yelroves poai, 

10. etpdrvés “Apy | etors . 

Ll. ovw é7° | avdpa || wa 

12. ravd’ id | Fr’, ex || ds 

13. e&ép | ew péy || otdv | od-! 

14, riva Tpot | a orpar || ov® 

15. depxO5 | xAoves || p5rOvr" | azo || 

16. “EdAay | dos || raviv | 8 drip || as 
17. &dé mpd | Ketput. 


Sree 


ODOWIH op 


Vss. 589—598 (Leipsic ed. 596—608). 
STROPHE 4%. 


L. °@ Krew | & Sadapis | od per | rov5 

2. vai | ets Gdiwhayx | ros | evdainar * 

3. nao | iv wepipart | os at | €& 

4, dya | 8 5 rhap || ov mad | aids ad’ od | xpovas 
5. “Idai | & piper || o Acip | vt” Grow | a ppv | ov? 
6. dv | nptOpss at | év | evvdpa 
7. xpov@ | TpUXOPEVOS 

8. xaxav | edrid? éxav 


' We must read éfepéw here as a trisyllable. Porson and Elmsley 
prefer efep@ at once, but the Attic rule does not hold good in lyric 
verse. Compare Hermann, ad loc. 

? The diphthong o in the word Tpolav is shortened before the suc- 
ceeding vowel, and the first foot becomes a tribrach, answering to the 
trochee in the corresponding line of the strophe. Compare Spitzner, 
Gr. Pros. p. 7. 

3 Herm. Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 362, ed. Glasg. 

4 Compare line 195. 

5 We have adopted the reading recommended by Hermann. 
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9 vw v vw Su yw e 1 
: e €Tt Pe TOT avucety | 


10. rov dwdrpirov & | AA | dy g || Sav.2 


Glyconic hypercatalectic. 

Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following. 
Glyconic hypercatalectic. 

Tambic monometer and glyconic. 

Iambic monometer and glyconic hypercatalectic. 
Glyconic catalectic, with molossus following. 
Jambus and choriambus. 

The same measure. 

Dochmiac monometer. 

Antispastic monometer and iamb. monom. hypercat. 


CONT OD) OT ob GO bo 


pund 
So 


Vss. 599—608 (Leipsic ed. 609—621). 


ANTISTROPHE 7. 


1. Kai por | ddcbépameir | ds At! as 
2. iv | Eoriy Epedp | ds | @ pot pot 
3. Get | G pavia | Evvavd | ds" 
4. dv €€ | Emeuyy || o mpiv | 89 wire Oop | io 
5. xpdrovvr’ | év~Ap || et viv | 8 av ppévds ot | SBar | as 
6. Pir | ots peya wevd | ds | edpirai. 
7. ta mp | 8 Epya xépow 
8. péyior | ds dpéras 
9. apira rap’ adirois | 
10. énéo’ éwéo€ per | ots | “Arpesd || ais. 


Vss. 609—617 (Lewpsic ed. 622—633). 
STROPHE &. 
“H mou | waAai || a pev | Evrpddis a | pépa, 
. Aewka | S€ yp || a par | Ap viv drav | vdcovrr | a 
Ppevips | pads ax || ovey | 
aiAivoy | aiAwor 


Or & COR 


nr ee re se ee ee ee 


‘ We have adopted the arrangement of Hermann. Compare £schy- 
lus, Pers. 1055, dev avi? aia | ; Agam. 1162, Ti rade T5psy G&yaw | ; &c. 

2 «* Versus antispasto incipit, quem sequitur penthemimeres iambi- 
cum.’ Herm, ad loe. 
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. Hoes | Siopdpds adN’ | oktrdvors | pe bas 
. Opnuno | et xépomdjer | ot S 

éy orepy | oot mecourr { at 

Sotroi, | cat wodt | Gs & | poypa | xairis. 


© GSI 


Iambic monometer and glyconic. 

Iambic monometer and glyconic hypercatalectic. 
Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

Dactylic dimeter.' 

Choriambic dimeter hypercatalectic, with base. 
Choriambic trimeter catalectic, with base. 
Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic, with base.* 
The same measure. 

. Phalecian hendecasyllabic. 


So gr G9 PO 


© CON 


Vss. 618—626 ( Letpsie ed. 634—645). 


ANTISTROPHE @, 


1. xpetocay | yap a5 || a xevOu | ov 6 voody || parav - 
2. ds ex | matpe@ || as qx | ov yevéas | dpior | os 

3. moAUTOY | ov “A || yatav | 

4. ovx eri | cuvrpdpois 

5. dpyais | Eumedds GAN’ | Exrds Sptr | et. 


. 3 rhdp | dv rarép of | av oé pévet | ribEod | ai 
masdds | Svopopév ar | av, 

dv od | & tis Opey | Ev 

atay | Adixid | av a | répbe | rovde. 


© DONIO 


Vss. 674—686 (Leipsic ed. 694—706). 
STROPHE [. 

. Eppee | Epar || t, wept | xapis || 8° averr | Spar. || 
- i, to, Ilay, Tay, | 

. @& Lay, | Wav adtrdayer | = KoA- 

» Aavi | as xtSvoxr | trod 

metpai | as ans Seip | adds 

dv | 78,3 | Oewr ydporroi | vag, 

7. 6 | mas poe | Nuoié Kvdoo |v’ dpx- 
8. Hpar’ | avroda | 9 Eby | av t | ayqs. 


Oo Gr pe 69 DO 


1 This verse may also be scanned as a choriambus and iambus. 
2 Called also a Pherecratic verse. 
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9. viv yip = | pot per | et x5p | evoat 
+ txipiav & vmep | wedayeav porov | avagé | “AaAd || oy 
12. 6 | Aarts ev | yraords 
13. gyot | gvvet || Fs | 8c | & wave | os ev || ppav. 


Tambic trimeter. 

Dochmiac monometer.' 

Glyconic. 

The same measure. 

The same measure. ® 

Glyconic, increased by a syllable before the base.? 
The same measure. 

. Phaleecian hendecasyllabic. 

9. Logacedic. 

10, 11. Dochmiac dimeter and iambic monom. hyperc. 
12. Glyconic. 

13. Two iambic monometers hypercatalectic, the se- 
cond with anacrusis. 


CONOR WN 


Ves. 687—699 (Leipsic ed. 706—718). 
ANTISTROPHE [, 
édvo | év aiv || dv dxds | dx’ Sup || Grav | “Apis || 
iw, (@° vUY av, 
viv, & | Zed mipa Aevx | dy ev- 
dpep | ov wédaoat | pads 
body | axiddar | véar 
dr’ | Alas | AGOimdvos | waAw 
be | dv 8 ad | navOira Oéop | ¢ eé- 
jvio’, | edvopi | a o¢8 | av pey | tora 
mavO 5 peéy | ds xpov | ds pap | aivet 
10.) Kxovdév avavdjrov | parigaip’ av et | re ¥ e€ | aeArr || 
1l.f ay 
12. Ai | as peéraveyy | aoby 
13. Oipoo | 7 “Arpetd || ais | pey | Gray || re vet | vor, 


© CSI Grp 69 dO 


' Consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 35. The second vowel in 
the verse is shortened before the one that succeeds. 

2 In this and the three following verses Hermann gives a different 
arrangement. The mode adopted above, however, is sanctioned by 
Seidler (ep. ad Lobeck.) ; 

3 Consult Hermann, Elem. Metr. Doctr. p. 358, seg., ed. Glasg. 
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VERSE 


847. 
849, 
850 
851. 
852. 
853. 
854. 
855. 


77 


eee rere 


1 Or, in other words, iambic monometer brachycatalectic. 


- Iambic monometer brachycatalectic. 


wovos | rove || mover | hépei. || 
TQ, 7G; | 
7a yap | ove €B || av ey | @; 


. xovdeis | Exior || drat | pe cdpp || aOew | rors. || 


tov 

Sourav | av dv || driv | a. 

jpav | yé va || ds cow | drAody || Spsd | tap. || 

tt ovy b7; 

may éor | Bir || at wAevp | dv Eom || Epav | ved. || 


- Exes OUY; 

. mbvou | ye 3A7O || ds Kod | Ev eis || Spin | wAEdr. || 
GAN’ 0b8' | Epos |] 89 rHv | ap’ HA |] lod | Bora || 

. KéAev6 | dv a || vip oF8 | dod || S7A0c | Paveis. || 


Tambic dimeter. | 
Spondee (as part of an iambic line).' 


. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


Tambic trimeter. 


Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


. Iambic trimeter. 

- Bacchic monometer. 
. Jambic trimeter. 

- Bacchic monometer. 
. Iambic trimeter. 

. The same measure. 

. The same measure. 


Vss. 860—868 (Leipsic ed. 879—890). 


STROPHE id. 


» Tis av dra poi, | ris av Pirrordvev 
. GAtadav Ex | ay aimvois dypas 


ris 5 | Adpria | 8av | bean 7 pirar 


. Boordpi | ov ritapav idpis 
. Tov & | pou || pov | et 75Oi | wAaCOpEVGY AevooaY 
arviot | oxerAta yap 

. Epé ye Tov paxpav | Gdaray wove 

- ovpia | pi wédkacat bpope 

» GAN’ Gpévaviv avbp | a pa | Aevooeww |] Sov. | 


a 
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. Dochmiac dimeter.' 

. Antispastic and dochmiac monometers. 

. Dactylic dimeter hypercat. and dochmiac monom.* 
. Dactylic and dochmiac monometers. 

. Iambic. penthem., dactylic, and dochmiac monom. 
3. Cretic dimeter. 

7. Dochmiac dimeter. 

8. Cretic and dochmiac monometers.$ 

9. Dochmiac monometer and ischiorrhogic iambic.‘ 


Wh = 


> Ov he 


VERSE | 
869. to 
871. to 
875. ri 8 gory 
878. 6 pot Euav voorar | 


880. ravdé civy | avrav & radas. 

881. @ radat | Ppdv yirai. | 

886. & pot éuas Gras | otds ap’ atpaybijs, 

887. adpaxros ida | 

888. éy | a8 5 mavré | Kids 5 | mavr’ GBp | is 
889. xarq | pEdrz || ct wa | 7a 

890. xeirat 6 | dicrpane | dds 

891. dvo | avipss | Aids ; 


869. Antispastic monometer. 

871. The same measure. 

875. Bacchic monometer. 

878. Dochmiac monometer.* 

879. Dactylic trimeter catalectic, with anacrusis. 
880. Cretic and dochmiac monometer. 

881. Cretic dimeter. 


1 Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 13. 

® Id. p. 145. 

3 Id. p. 123, 127. 

4 ‘¢ Versus 874 (859) iambico finitur ex eo genere, quod apte ischi- 
orrhogicum appellari posse in elementis doctrine metric dixi.” 
(Herm., ad loc.) 

5 “* Monuit Seidlerus hunc versum conjungi posse cum sequenti in 
unum hexametrum heroicum. At recte me monuit Hermannus, non 
solere tragicos versum illum ita nude ejusmodi numeris adjungere, 

*quales sunt qui antecedunt et sequuntur.’’ (Wunder, ad loc.) 
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886. Dochmiac dimeter.' 

887. Dochmiac monometer. 

888. Iambelegus. * 

889. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 
890. Dactylic trimeter catalectic. 
891. Adonic, with anacrusis. 


Ves. 902—910 (Leipsic ed. 925—936), 


ANTISTROPHE th 


1, epeddés adds | EuEddEs ypdva 

2. orépésgpay ap’ | ekaviceiy xaxay 

3. potpay a | meipéot | av | wove roid pot 

4. mavviiya | cai pacdovr * * 3 

5. dveor | eva || és | dpdppdr’ | €yO5857" ~Arpeidais 
6. ovAt@ | ovy wader | 

7. péyas ap’ ny exe | ds Gpyay xpoves 

8. mjparav pos apioroxeip 

9, * * * * Saray | exeir | dyav | epi. | + 


911. to pot pot 
913. to pot ea 

917. givavda | 

920. o& poi, dvadygrav | 

921. dio | cay 6p | joas av | avdar 

922. epydv "Arp | eidav rad’ ayer 

$23. adn’ ameipy | ot Oéos 

928. 7 pa KéAawwaray | Gopdv EpiBpicets 

929. modvTAGs avip | 

930. ye | Ag d€ roto! | paivdpe | vois axe | civ 
931. wordy | yéAdr || & ped | ped 


1 Jn the common text, verse 883 (Leips. 905) reads as follows, 
tlvos wor ap émpate xeipt Sbcpuopos, and is an iambic trimeter. Her- 
mann, however, gives épte for éxpate, and makes the line consist of an 
iambic monometer hypercatalectic and iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

2 Consult 128, note 1. 

3 Two syllables wanting to complete the line. Hermann reads &pa. 
Elmsley prefers &vag. 

4 Four syllables wanting at the beginning of the line. Brunck re- 
ceives into the text the supplement given by Triclinius, namel, ’Ax:A- 
Aéws ; but Musgrave, with more probability, suggests xpucodérwy, 
which is approved of by Hermann. 
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932. tov ré dimd | ot Bactd | Fs 
933. «rv | dvrés “Arp | etdat. 


The scanning of these verses, from 911 to 933, corresponds, 
line for line, to that of verses 869—891. 


Vss. 1186—1140 (Leipsic ed. 1162—1167). 
ANAPZSTIC MEASURE. 

. ora | peyaris || epidds | ris ayov || 

. GAN’ as | Sivacat || Tevapé ray | vvas || 

amedoov | xoiAny || xawérov | riv’ eip || 

. rod EvO | & Bpdrois || Tov det | pvnoroy || 

. Traor ed | pwevr || a nabeE | ec. (Parcemiac.) 


Gre 69 BD 


Vs. 1158—1164 (Leipsie ed. 1185—1191). 
STROPHE if’. 
L. ris dpa | védras || és more | Ay- 
2. get wodtmAGykr | ay Erédv | GpiOpos 
3, ray & | mavoroy || atév épot 
4. 80p | toadvray | psyGav' 
5. a | ray mayor | ava 
6. rav | edpady | Tpotay 
7. Sus | ravdv ved | ds “EAAGvav; 


. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter catalectic. 

. Trochaic and choriambic monometers. 
. Glyconic. 

The same measure. 

. The same measure. 

The same measure. 


IQ OP W be 


Vss. 1165—1170 (Leipsic ed. 1192—1198). 
ANTISTROPHE if’. 
1. SErE | mpdrEpor || aidepa | div- 
2. at péyav 7 | rov widvKow | dy aday 
1 A molossus here takes the place of the choriambus, and so also in 
verse 6. Compare Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 360, ed. Glasg. 
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3. xeivs Gvip | os orityépav' 

4. €| deigey drdav | “EAAa- 

5. at | xotvoy” Api | ta 

6. mov | ot mpoyovor | mover" 

7. xeiv | ds yap éxépo | Ev avOparois. 


Vss. 1171—1182 (Leipsic ed. 1199—1210). 


STROPHE 17. 
. Exev | ds ob || re orehavar 
. ovre Baber { ay KvAtkav 
. veipev Epot | repiv suid | ew 
od | ré yAvxiy avd | av SrdBov 
. dSiapspos ovr | Evvdxiav 
. repwiv tad | civ 
. Eparav | 
. epdor | ov & drémav | o& & pot 
. kei | at 8 Gpépipy | ds ovras 
10. d | et wixtvais | dpscois 
LL. réyydpevos | xopas 
12. dvypas | pvijpara Tpoi | as. 


CONT D CrP ODD 


1. Iambic monometer and choriambus. 
2. Choriambic dimeter. 
3. Choriambic dimeter hypereatalectic. 
4. Choriambic dimeter, with anacrusis. 
5. Choriambic dimeter. 
6. Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic. 
7. Bacchic monometer. 
8. Glyconic hypercatalectic, with base. 
9. The same measure, with anacrusis. 
10. The same measure. 
11. Choriambic monometer and iambus. 
12. Pherecratic. 


Vss. 1183—1194 (Leipsic ed. 1211—1222). 
ANTISTROPHE 07. 
1. nat mpiv | pév oop || erviyiot 
2. Seiparos qv | pot mpoBora 


143 


’ [A choriambic answers to a trochaic monometer in the strophe.] 
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3. kat BerXeav Oovpios At | as° 

viv | 8 otras dvetr | ai oriyepa 
. Saipori ris | pot ris ér’ ov 

. Tepwis Erect | ai; 

» yévorpar | 

. & Od | aev Exéor | ¢ ravrov 

. 7pd | BAR GdtkAdor | Sv axpav 
. or | 6 wAaKa Your | tov 

Ll. ras igpas | dads 

12. xpocetm | otpév ~AOa | vas. 


pod 
SOOBNIHDaAh 


Vss. 1874—1392 (Leipsic ed. 1402—1420). 
ANAPASTIC MEASURE. 

Gnis 4 | 89 yap || wodvs Ex | rérarai 
- Xpdvis adN’ | of péev || KotAqy | Kawerov || 
» Xépot ray | vvere || rot 8 vy | iBaror || 
tpind8’ apd | tripor || Aourpav | sciay || 
. G&08 Exit | Kaipor || pia 8 ex | KAicias || 
avdpav | Aq || roy trac | moto 
koopov | pepera || oe 
nat ov 8€ | marpos || y’ dcdv ivy | deis || 

9. Pirdrir | t Oiyay, || mrevpas | ov Epor || 
10. racd ent | xovdit’s || eri yap | Oeppar || 
Ll. cipiyy | és ava || Piodo | t peAap || 
12. pévis GAN | ayé ras, || Pidds do | ris Gvqp || 
13. gijoi rap | <ivai, || covcla | Bare || 

- tov av8p | t rover || ro wav?’ | ayado || 

15. xovdéevi | mad Ao || dvi Ovir | Sv (Paroomiac.) ' 
16. Aiay | rds dr’ Hv || rove av | @. (Parcemiac.) 
17. 4 moAd | & Bpdrois || Eoriv 18 | odow || 

S. yravai' | mptv ew || 8 ovdeis | paris || 
19. ray perdr | Gvredy, || 5 ri mpaé | et. (Parcemiac.) 


DOWD Sp 9 do 


' ‘Hermann has edited, Kovdert y grin Aglon Ovnrav. | 
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I. Vss, 151—158. 
STROPHE 4. 

1. “O Ais | adve | mis pari, | ris wore | ras word | xpdooi 
2. Muddy | 3s aya || das | Bas | 
3. O7nBas ; | Exréra | pat PIBEp | av ppeva, | Setpdiri | madrav, 
4. i | qig-| Aare | Maiay, 
5. appt cot | afopeé | vos ri pot | 7 vedv, 
6. 9 mépi | redddpe | vais 'd | pais rar 
7. efavd | ceis xpéos. . 
8. cimé poi, | & xpicé | ds! réxvov | “EAridds, | auBpore | bapa. 


eel 


Dactylic hexameter. 

Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 
Dactylic hexameter. 

Dactylic trimeter, with anacrusis. 
Dactylic tetrameter. 

The same measure. 

Dactylic dimeter. 

Dactylic hexameter. 


CONT SD OT om BO DD 


1 [“ Apud tragicos sepe legitur yptceos prima correpta. Primus 
hoc observavit Hermannus, quem vide, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 44. 
Exempla preebent Sophocles (Ed. T. 158. 188. Ant. 103. Euripides 
Iph. A. 1051. Iph. T. 1255. Tro. 520. 856. (ubi xpéceos in xpdxeos 
metri causa mutavit Barnesius) Bacch. 373. Heracl. 916. Herc. 
351. 396. El. 192.’,—£lmsl. Eur. Med. 618.] 


H 
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I. Vss. 159—166 


ANTISTROPHE d. 


Tpard o¢ | xexddpe | vos Giya | rép Aids | GuBpo7’“A | ava, 
yaia | Sxav || 1° aderq | éav | 

“Aprépiv | & KvKrd | evr’ dé | pas bpévev | ewered | baoce 
xat | doiBow € | KaBbr4oy, | io 

rpircot & | Ackipdp | ot mpopa | var€ poi, 

et wéré | kat mpore | pas a | ras tnép- 

Opvipe | vas woAet 

quiadr’ | exrdmt | av PrSyti | mjpdros, | Sere | Kai viv. 


> OT GO BO 


tee 


Il. Ves. 167—175. 


STROPHE 8. 
“0. wbmot, | axiptOy |] & ap | ps I 
mijpdrd: | vdcet || 8€ pot | mpmas || ordAds, ov8? | evi || 
. ppavridis | eyxds, | 
@ tis & | AEkErai, | ovré vip | Exyovd 
Kru | ras xddvbs | avgerai, | ovr 76 | xovois - 
&H | || ov napa | rav ave | xovot yi | vaixés® 
adrdv | & adv GdA || G mpdoid | ots, awép | edarrepsr | Spriv, 
kpeiooov & | paipdne | rov mipds | oppevov 
axrav | mpds Eon || pod | Geov. | 


ed a ae a 


OOH 


ee 


Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

Verse resembling an iambic trimeter.® 

Dactylic dimeter, or Adonic. 

Dactylic tetrameter. 

Dactylic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 

Iambie monometer catalectic, with dactylic tetram. 
. Iambicmonometer acatalectic, with dactylic tetram. 
. Dactylic tetrameter. 

. Iambic dimeter eatalectic. 


Sh ee Std en gee een ee Ae 
1 We must pronounce @coo as one syllable, by syneresis, in order 
that the verse may correspond with the last line of the antistrophe. 
Compare Porson, ad Orest. 393: ‘‘ Veteres Attici hanc vocem (06ds) 
libenter in sermone contraxisse videntur ; nomina enim a @eés incipi- 
entia propunciarunt, @ovyeridns, Gouxvdl5ns,’’ &e. 
2 Compare Hermann, ad /oc.: ‘‘ Versum efficiunt [sc. verba owdaos, 
odds similem trimetro iambico, nisi quod quintus pes anapestus 


Te Sr 
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II. Vss. 176—184 (Leipsic ed. 179—189). 


ANTISTROPHE ff. 
. Gv wonis | dvaptOp || ds OAA | Trat || 
» vided | BE yevreOA || a mpds | med || Oavary | Pope || 
ketral av | oixrds® 
ev 8 GAS | xor woAT | at x Eni | parepes 
dx | ray mapa | Bapiov | addAcbev | addat 
» diypav | rv || dv ter | Apes Ex | tordva | xovow. 
. maiay | 8€ Aapr || et ordvd | ood ré | yapts Su | avdas° 
. Gv Unép, | & xpioe | a biya | rép Als, 
» evo | wa men || dv GAx | av. 


CD CONT OD Or C0 1D 


Ves. 185—197 (Leipsic ed, 190—202). 
STROPHE 7. 
1. “Apéd | ré roy || parepor | 
2. ds viv | GxaAx || 5s dow | Bar || 
3. préyet | pe wépi || Bdq | rds avr || al | ov 
4. rarXtoo | trav || Spay | pa vor || toat | warpas || 
5. amrov | por ei || és peyav 
6, Oidrdpdv | ~Apdi || tpirjs | 
7. et’ | &s rév dr | dfévov | dppov 
8, Cpyxi | Gv KAY || Sava | 
9. réret | yap et || ri vue | agg || 
]0. rovr’ én’ | jpap || Epxer | at 
ll. rév & rav rip | Spav' 
12. dorpa | wav xpir || j vép | ov Zed | 
13. warép ind rég | POicdv Képavve. 


1. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
2. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 

3. Iambic trimeter catalectic. 

4. Iambic trimeter acatalectic. 

5. Iambic monometer and cretic. 

6. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
7. Dactylic trimeter, with anacrusis. 
8. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 
9. Iambic dimeter acatalectic. 


1 We have adopted, in this and the two succeeding verses, ths 
arrangement of Hermann, as given by Erfurdt, ad Joo. 


H2 
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10. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

11. Antispastic monometer brachycatalectic. 
12. Trochaic dimeter acatalectic. 

13. Dochmiac dimeter [doubtful]. 


nner 


III. Vss. 198-—210 (Leipsic ed. 203-—215). 


ANTISTROPHE 7’. 
| Avner | avag || ra re aa | 
. xpucooTp | spor || Gn’ ayx | Ady | 
. Berea | Geroip’ || av ada | par’ ev || Saretad | at 
. ape | ya mpoo || raidevr | & ras || ré vp | popois || 
. “Aprépt | dds arya \|as gy ais, 
 NbKe Sp | 8a Sill gooet: | 
. rov | xpvoopt | rpay re Kt | KAjoKe 
. raod’ em | avi || pov yas | 
_ owam | & Bax || dv ev | tov ij 
10. Maiad | Gy dp || dood | ov. 
Ll, mérdoOqvat | preyorr’ 
12. * * | ayra || ot | wevxa ||" 
13. ni rév amore | pov ev Feois Geo: 


CIWS Tr mh O bo 


as 


LV. Vss. 458—466 (Leipsic ed. 463—472). 


STROPHE &. 

Tis ov | riv a || Oeomte | meta | AeAgis | eiwe | werpa 
. appar | appyt | ov rere | oavra | powi | aiot | xEpoiv,* 
. & | pa viv Gera | adav 
in | wav oGevapo | répov 

vy | ya 7004 ve | pap. 
. kvbmhas | yap ea ad || roy éxevOp | doxe: || 
mipi kat | oréporats || 3 Atas | yeveras il 
. Sew | at 8 ap enovr | at 
. Kypés | avamAa || xijrot. 


pe CO BD 


CO DIAS 


1. Iambic monometer, with a logacedic. 
2. Spondaic dimeter, with a logacedic. 
3. Glyconic. | 


us a ee 
1 A word of two syllables wanting, according to Hermann’s arrange- 

ment. 

 @ The two spondees which begin this measure are very probably 

‘gemantus trochees. 


CONINAPHNPW Wee 
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4. The same measure. 

5. Glyconic catalectic, or Pherecratic. 
6. Anapestic dimeter. 

7. The same measure. 

8. Glyconic catalectic. 

9. Trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic. 


IV. Ves. 467—475 (Leipsic ed. 473—482). 
: ANTISTROPHE 8. 
hap | E yap || rou vips | evrds | apri | as pay | ciod 
apa | Uapvace | ob rév a | dyddv | avdpa | aavr’ iyy | 
evew. | 
gor | a yap va’ ayp | tay 
DA | av ava 7 avrp | a Kai 


mérp | as ds taup | os! ‘ 
PEAS | pEAEG || 1758t yp | car || 
Ta pecop | Pada yas || dmdvood | ifaw || 


pavr | ea ra 8 a | 
- ww ww Vv ew - ww 
(avra | wépizs || rarat. 


V. Ves. 476—484 (Letpsic ed. 483—497). 
STROPHE ¢. 
Seivdt pév obv, | deivi ripaca | et odpis oi | GvdbEras, 
ovré dsxovvr, | of amdgack | ov6* 6 ri ret | 6 8 anépa. 
meropat | & edtiow, our | evbad’ Spay, | our omioa 
ri yap 7 | AaBodxidais, | 7 
t@ ToAvBov | VELKOS EKELT 5 [ ouTEe Tapot | Oev rrr? éyary’ 
ouUTe Tavuy | Te 
épadov | mpos Sroi || * * * * | 34 Bacave * 
Ent rav | erida || pov ariv eq | Odinoda 


. AaBdact | Sais Ext | xotpos adj | Ady Oavdrav. 


]. Choriambic tetrameter. 
2. The same measure. 
3. An anapest, with a cloriambic trimeter. 


' Consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. Metr. p. 359, ed. Glasg. 
* A word is wanting here to complete the measure, and make the 


line answer to the corresponding one of the antistrophe. Hermann 
suggests xpnoduevos. 
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An anapest, with a choriambic monometer hyperrat. 
. Choriambic tetrameter. 

Choriambic monometer hypercatalectic. 

. Anapeestic monometer and choriambic dimeter. 

The same measure. 

. Dactylic dimeter and choriambic dimeter. 


© OND OA 


V. Vss. 485—493 (Leipsic ed. 498—511). 


ANTISTROPHE é. 

@A O péy ov | Zeus, 6 T “AmoAX | av fivgrot, | nai ra 

Bporayv 
. brés* Gvdp | Gv 8 drt parr | is wAzZov 74 yo Peperai 
kpiais ovx | éxriv Gri | Ons copia | 8 av cddiav 
mapapery | ev avi" | Gad’ 
oimér’ eycry’ | av mpiv Born’ | dpPby Ewas, | pEphopevav 
ay xiradat | qv 
pare pa | yap em aii || rp wrépdeco"’ | HAGE Kopa 
more cat | cdpis af || 7, Bacavea | 6 Hdvmdris 
. to an’ =| pas ppévis | ovrdr’ SAF | cet naxiay. 


po 
. . 


OLIAGA RON 


VI. Vss. 680-—636 (Leipsic ed. 649—657). 
ss STROPHE ov’. 
- 7 | ob GEAR | cas Ppdva | cas +’ avaé, | Aioospat. 
. tt cot | berets || dir’ et | xabed || 
. roy | ovré apy | vimiov, | vow 7’ Ev ope | @ peyav 
xdraid | cai. || 

. od? ovv | & xpat || eis 5 01d | a. pag || € 87 | ri das. || 
. Toy Evayy Pidroy | pHwor’ ey atria 
» oby adiiver Syd | dripov Badew. 


~—Jor.G a& CON — 


Cretic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 
Iambic dimeter. 

. Cretic tetrameter, with anacrusis. 
. Iambic monometer. 

. [ambic trimeter. 

- Dochmiac dimeter. 

‘7. Dochmiac dimeter, 


Or Oe OS 
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VII. Vss. 639-645 (Leipsic ed. 660—668), 
_ sTROPHE ¢. 
1. ob rov | ravrav | Oéav | Oedv mpdpdv addr 
2. erret abeds, Apidos, | 5 ri wiparov 
3. SrAowmay hpovy | civ et ravd exo. 
4, ara p a | ddcpdpas' 
5. ya POivovod rpix | et 
6. nat rad | et xa || ots nae | a 
7 


. mpocawer rois | maAai | ra mpos || oar. 


1. Ischiorrhogic iambi, with dochmius. 

2. A dochmiac and cretic monometer. * 

3. Dochmiac dimeter. 

4. Cretic dimeter. 

5. Dochmiac monometer hypercatalectic. 

6. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 

7. Antispast and iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 


VI. Vss. 655—661 (Leipsic ed. 678—686). 

ANTISTROPHE ov’. 

L. yo | vat ri pena | ets xipit | ety ddpar | rov® Eco ; 

2. pido | oa y 9G || ris 7 | roy7. || 

3. 86x | jots ayv | ds ASyav | HAGE, Barr | cf BE Kai 

4. rd pij’v | dixov. | 

D.- auchoiy | dn’ avr || ow; vai | xt Kat || ris iy | oyss ; || 

6. arts Epory’ adis, | yas mpordvobpevas, 

7- paiwverat, ev Eng | ev, avrow pévew. 


VII. Vass. 664—670 (Leipste ed. 689—697). 
ANTISTROPHE (. : 
1. 3’ va | etrav | pev ody | drat pdviv tobi 3é 
2. mapadpovipor, ardpoy | Ent hpdvipa 
3. wéhavoai p’ av et | cé viodiCSpal, 


" We have adopted Hermann’s emendation, p’ & Svcpudpws, in place 
of the common reading, por 5ucudpy, and have rejected yvydy, which 
the common text gives in the succeeding line. 

* The dochmius is here resolved into eight short syllables (Seidler, 
de Vers. Dochm. p. 63, seg.), and the cretic into five. 
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- oor Epav | yar piday 

. €y Tovois GAU | ou- 

- cay ar’ | dpddv || ovpio | as 

. ravuy 1’ evropm | ds et | divaill o. 


“IN OO 


VIII. Vss. 8836-—845 (Leipsie ed. 863—872). 


STROPHE f. 
et pot | give || 7 Pép | ovrt || 
. poipa trav ev | oemrov ayvei | av Adyar 
- Epy | ov ré ravrav, | ov vdp | ot mpo (| xewwrai | 
tWirsdes, | ovpavi | av dv 
aidépa | réxve || Gevr | és oy | “Odvpr || os 
mar | np povos ov | SF vw 
. Ova | ra iis ay | Epa 
. Exixr | Ev, ov || de 
~ py wore Aa | 64 xairaxoip | dot 
» péyas ey rou | rois Oéds | v8 | yapao | & 


SOON DH Ori 0 tO = 


pul 


. Iambic dimeter and trochaic dimeter. 

. Epitritic dimeter and cretic monometer. 
. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochate 
dimeter brachycatalectic. ' 

. First pweon, dactyl and trochee. 

. Two iambic monometers hypercatalectic. 

. Glyconic. 

. The same measure. 

. Iambic monometer hypercatalectic. 

. Choriambic dimeter, with a spondee. 
Ionic a minore and logacedic, with spondaic ending. 


SOOUAMNP Whe 


poms 


VIII. Vss. 846—855 (Leipsic ed. 873—882). 
ANTISTROPHE 4. 

. UBpis | pired || et rd | paver 

. Bpis et wOAA | Gv UrEpTAQc | Ff paray 

A | pip wixaipa | pide | cipdéep | ovr 

. Gxporariv | etaavaB | ao’ és 


mw ON = 


_' [Rather iambic trimeter catalectic.] 


3. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


eaaas 


aes 


0 0 STO) Ot ae GO DD 


10. 


ll. 
12. 
13. 
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Grits | pov @ || pow | ov ets | avaye || av 
v6" | ov 188i xpq | cine 

xpy | rat’ rd Kadas | 8 Exon 

woAet | mahatop | a 

pawore Av | wat Oéd5y at | rovpai. 

Gédv ov ARE | @ wire | mpoora | ray toy | ay. 


IX. Vss. 856—868 (Leitpsic ed. 883—896). 
STROPHE @. | 


ec 8¢ | ris utp || oarra | xépoiv {| 


. 7 Oy | @ op || ever | ai, 
. dix | as apsB | Frés, | ovdE | 
. Saipor | dy €8 || I vB | ov, 


xax | a viv Ed | otrd | poipa, 


‘ diondry | ov xap || wm xAi8 | as, 
. el | py TO xepdos | xépdav | ef dix | aus, 


kat | rov aoenray Epgerat, 


fj | ray aOicrav | e€é | rat par | afar. 
. tis ért | mdr’ ev | rotors? dv | 7p Gvp || ov B\—F 


‘ epgerat Vox | ds apoveiy ; 
- €& yap at roi | aide mpagets | ripitat, 


ti | det pe ve | evew ; 


. Trochaic dimeter. 


Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
Logacedic, with anacrusis. 


. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


Logacedic, with anacrusis. 


. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochaic 


dimeter brachycatalectic. 
Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and cretic. 


. Epitritic monometer, with anacrusis, and trochaic 


dimeter brachycatalectic. 
Iambic monometer and trochaic dimeter catalectic. 
Epitritic dimeter. 
Epitritic dimeter, with cretic. 
Adonic, with anacrusis. 
H 3 
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IX. Ves. 869—881 (Leipsic ed. 897—910). 
ANTISTROPHE @, 

. obk ér | Urdv a || Otxroy | cts || 

. yas Ex | appar || dv o€B | av, 

. od | és rov~A | Baiot | vaoy | 

ovde | rav~OA || dpi | av, 

ei | pa rade | xetps | dcixra 

. naoiv | apps || vet Bpdr | ois. 

GAN’ | & Kparivar | etrép | op6’ ax | oveis, 

. Zev, | wavr avacoay | pi AaGy 

oe, | ray ré cay a | Oavaroy | aiev | apyav: 

10. P6ivavr | & yap || Aat | ot waa || aia | ra 

Ll. Gegpar’ Etat | povoty 767, 

12. xovddpou ri | pais”AroAA@v | Euchavijs- 

13. gp | pet d¢ ra | eta. 


© Osi) Om OO tS 


X. Ves. 1057—1067 (Leipsic ed. 1086—1097). 
STROPHE |. 
1. eiwép éya | pavris | etui|| 
kat Kira yop | qv Wpis, | 
ov rov~OA | dpriv, dm | etpay, 
& Kidaipar, | ovx Eoet 
rav avp | tov || wavoeAqvoy, 
pn ov o€ ye | Kai warpi | orav | O1dtrod' 
kai rpogey Kai | pirép’ avgew 
kat xopeverO | at mpos npav 
Bs ent | Apa pep | dv 
ra trois | Epois || rupavy | ois. 
d | He | Boxe, | vot 8 | rads’ dp | Ear i | 7 


e a 


SOWA om wo bo 


p—_ pad 


1. Choriambic monometer and trochaic monometer. 
3 t Epitritic monometer and dactylic tetrameter. 


4, Epitritic monometer and cretic. 
5. Iambic monometer and epitrite. 
6. Dactylic tetrameter. 

7. Epitritic dimeter. 

8. The same measure. 


' [#} ob must be scanned as one syllable. ] 
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9. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic. 
10. Iambic dimeter catalectic. 
11. Logacedic, with anacrusis and catalectic syllable. 


X. Vss. 1068—1078 (Letpsic ed. 1098—1109). 
ANTISTROPHE |. 

. Tis o€, Texvov, | tis o € | rixré || 

. TOY pdkpaiay | oy apa, 

. Mavis dp | eooipa | ra mov 

mpoorehao deo, | 7 o€ ye 

.tis Biyarip, | Adgiod ; rq! 

» Yap makes | aypdvd | pot rac | at pirat 

ef 5 Kuna | vas avacoav 

. 0’ & Baxyet | os Ges vai- 

av Em dp | av dpe | av, 

. edpiy | & 8e€ || ar’ ex | rov 

- Nu | av°EXZ | xasi3 | oy ais | wrciord | copra | «. 


SOUSA TP WO a 


a son 
ie) 


XI. Vs. 1155—1165 (Lespsic ed. 1186—1195). 
'- sTROPHE id. 

"1 | & yevéat | Bpdrav, 

os & | pas tod cat | rd pa- 

Sev (om | ods EvipiOp |S — 

ris | yap, tis avnp | mdéov 

ras ev | Satpovias | Peper 

. f roo | ovrév dody | dixciv 

kat 86€ | Gyr’ GmoKAt | vat $ 

. 7 adv | rot mapaderyp’ | Exav 

. Toy ooy | Saipova, rov | cov, @ 

. TAapoy | Ovditro8da, | Bporay 

. od | dena paxdpi{ | a.* 


Te ee 


—SOGNIA< 


pond joued 


1. Glyconic. 
2. Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 
3. Pherecratic. — 


‘ The choriambus in this line answers to the iambic syzygy in the 
corresponding verse of the chorus. Compare Hermann, Elem. Dootr. 
Meir. p. 160, ed. Lips.—Jd. Epit. p. 160. 

? (Hermann reads obdey pacetenl 
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4. Glyconic. 3 

5. Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 

6. Glyconic, with a trochee in the base. 

7. Pherecratic. 

8. Glyconic, with an iambus in the base, 

9. Glyconic, with a spondee in the base. 
10. Glyconic, with a trochee in the base. 
11. Pherecratic. ' 


XI. Vss. 1166—1176 (Leipsic ed. 1196 —1203). 
ANTISTROPHE id. 

. 6a | ris iO” dwép | Boday 

rofev | ods expiry | ods rov 

nayr ev | daipdvds OAR | ov, 

& | Zev, xara pev | péicas 

rav yap | dvixa mapé | evov 

xenopyp | dor Oavaray | 8° eua 

xopa | wipyds aveor | as" 

ef ob | Kat Bacireis | wader 

éuds, | nat rad peyior | eri- 

10. pans, | rats péyadaio | tv ev 

11. ©7 | Batoty avacc | av. 


ww 


CDI ob WhO 


XII. Vss. 1177—1186 (Letpsic ed. 1204—12]2). 


STROPHE ¢f’. 


1, raviv | 8 axod || ev, | ris GOA | i || repos ; | 
2. ris vy | advoie || wv, | ris a | rais ayp | tais 
3. fivoi | Kids GAA || aya | Biod ; | 

4, te wretvov | Odi | rod Kap || a, 

B. 6 pty | as NI He 

6. avris | jpxéo || ev 

7. maidt | xat warp || ¢ 

8. Oadapy | ToAQ || Tec, 


9. nas wore, | mas 75P | at warp | dai o” | 
10. addxés | PEpeiv, || radas, | 

Ll. oty’ edbvacby | cav és | récdv || SE ; 

' The first syllable of the choriambus is resolved into two short. 

2 (Hermann proposes éxpdrnaas eis or éxpdrnoe trod: on the metre 
he remarks : ‘* Glyconeus, qualis hic est, rotedoas éxpdrnaas Tov, voce 
monosyllaba in spondeo terminatus, inauditus est Greecis, nullaque 
machina defendi potest: nec qui hunc versum tuendum susceperat, 
Seidlerus ad Eurip. El. 122. ullum simile exemplum attulit.’’] 
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. Iambic monometer hypercat. and dimeter brach. 

. Iambic monom. hypercat. and ischiorrhogic iambi. 
Iambic dimeter. 

. Antispastic monom. and trochaic monom: hypercat. 
. Trochaic monometer hypercatalectic. 

The same measure. 

The same measure. 

. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

. Logacedic.. 

. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic. 

. Antispastic monom. and iambic monom. hypercat. 


—— . 
— SOCIA ORD 


XII. Ves. 1188—1198 (Leipsic ed. 1213—1222), 


ANTISTROPHE tf’. 


1, epedp | € 0° a || xdvO | 6 aav6’ | dpav || xpoves" | 
2. Aica | dixag || et | yapov a | yapor || wedi, | ' 
3. réxvotvr | a ai || rexvov | pévor. || 
4, io, Aat | etov | réxvor || * 2 
5. ibe | o°, «ibe | * ° 
6. pndr | €idd || par. 
7. dupop | at yap || as 
8. wépianrd | iaxy || iar | 
9. ex oripa | rav, 75 | 8 SpOdv | etre | 
10. avénved | oa 7 Ex || veber | 
1]. kat xaéréxotpio | a rob | pov opp | &. 


XIII. Vss. 1272—1282 (Leipsic ed. 1297—1306). 
| ANAPASTICS. 
1. & dey | dy Beiy || wabds av | Oparrois, || 
2. & Sew | Srarav || wavrav | do’ Eya || 
3. mpdcexipo’ | 787° || ris 0’, & | rAGuar, || 
4. mpoceBy | pavia; || ris 6 wi | dqoas || 
5. pet(ovd | Satpar || rav pa | xioray || 
6. mpos of | dSvcSat || p5rt poip | a; (Parcemiac.) 
7. het het | dverar’. || GX’ ov8’ | eoiBeir || 
8. dtvapat | o°, Ebedav || wOAN Gvép | EoGai, || 
9. wodrG wi | O€oGai, || woAdAa 8 aép | Hoar || 
10. rotav | pptxiy || waépexets | pot. (Parcemiac.) 


———— 


1 We have adopted Hermann’s reading in this and the corresponding 
Live of the strophe. | 
2 {Hermann’s reading is, Aatee réxvoy ; Erfurdt’s, Aateor & téxvor. 


e 
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XIV. Vss. 1288—1287 (Leipsic ed. 1807—13811). 


ANAPA&STICS. 

1. ai ai, | ai ai, || 

2. hev, hed | diara |} vds eya* | sot yas || 
8. hépspat | rrapar; || 7a pot | POdyya || 
4, dianéré | rai ras || aid | pspadyy; || 

5. id Saipov, | i” EEnAdOU. * 


XV. Ves. 1290—1293 (Leipsic ed. 1818—1316). 


STROPHE 7. 


e 


1. is | oxdroi || 
2. vépis Epdv drdrpsréy | EximdSpevdy Gdariy * 
3. ddaparav re xat | Sicovpioroy ov. 

4. oipoi. | ° 


1. Iambic monometer. 
2. Dochmiac dimeter. 
3. The same measure. 
4, Extra metrum. 


XV. Ves. 1297—1300 (Leipsic ed. 1821—1824). 


ANTISTROPHE (7. 
1. ia | Pirdés || 
2. ot pév Epis Extrords | Eri povipds eri yap 
3. tropeveis pe row | TUAOY Kndedar. 


4. het pei. | 


1 A proceleusmaticus in the first place. On the admissibility of 
this foot into anapestic measure, consult Hermann, Elem. Doctr. 
Metr. p. 243, ed. Glasg. 

* We have adopted Hermann’s arrangement. ‘' Ex mea descrip 
tione versus ultimus constat duobus dochmiacis, quo genere versuum 
pes clauduntur systemata, iisque preemisso proceleusmatico.”’ Herm 

oc. 


3 With regard to the iambic monometer preceding the dochmiac 
measure, consult Seidler, de Vers. Dochm. p. 116, seg. 


4 Respecting the resolution of the dochmius into eight short sylla- 
dles, consult Seidler, de V. D. p. 63. 


S Regarded by some as a semantus trochee. 


N 
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XVI. Vss. 1805—1310 (Leipsic ed. 1829—1334). | 


STROPHE 13. 
1. “ArddAGy Tad? Hy |“ AradA | ar, d | PiroF | 


Q. 5 wtda | rad? Epa | rédav | wed rad! Epa waded [ 
aig | € 8 ad || rdxetp | viv od || ris, GAN’ | Eye || TAape | 


og 
lualg 
3 


yap det p’ Spar, | 
r@ | y’ Spar | rt pa | Sév qv |] ety | yrdx. || 
. fv rave’, | das || wep nai | ob pis. || 


Oc 4 
e¢ 


O> OT he 


. Dochmiac monometer and ischiorrhogic iambi. 
. Ischiorrhogic iambi and dochmiac monometer. 


] 
2 
3. Iambic trimeter and semantus trochee. 
4. Dochmiac monometer. 

5. Iambic trimeter. 
6. Iambic dimeter. 


XVII, Vss. 1811—1317 (Leipsic ed. 1887—1348). 


STROPHE té. 
1. ri | dar Eno | Brerrov 7 | 
2. orépxrdv | 4 mpoa || yop | ov 
3. er Ear’ | axod || ew | 7ddv | a, PIA || oF; 
4. amayér Exrdmioy | dri raxiora pe, 
D. Gmityér & hidot | rov cACOpsv pe yay, 
; TOY KaTdparorarov, | ert S€ nat Oéois 


» €xOporarov Bpdrav. | 


1. Cretic dimeter, with anacrusis. ! 
2. Trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


. Iambic monom. hyperc. and trochaic mon. hypere. 


3 

4. Dochmiac dimeter. 2 
5. The same measure. 

6. The same measure.® 
7. Dochmiac monometer. 


1 Seidler, de Versibus Dochmiacis, p. 144. 
2 Ibid, p. 58. 


3 Compare Hermann, ad loc. [‘‘ Scripsi, ef tis 5¢ xa Geois. Versus 
ex duchmio est et iambico ischiorrhogico compositus.’’—Herm. Com- 


pare the antistrophe. ] 
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XVI. Vss. 1820—1325 (Lewsic ed. 1349—1354). 
ANTISTROPHE 13, 
1. dro" Saris Fv, | 5s an’ Gyp | tas | wedas | 
2. vdpadds | Entrsd | tas | EAGBE pe’ Gad TE Hovod 
3. Eppu | ro Kav || Eade | ey, ov6 || ev cis | yapw || mpaooay. | 
4. ror€ yap av Oavay, : 
5. ob Hv | Piror || iy oF8" | Epor || rocdvd | ass. || 
6. Gédavr | i xa || poerovr’ | av qv. | 


XVII. Vss. 1826—1332 (Letpsic ed. 1857—1363). 
ANTISTROPHE (€, 

. ot« | ovv rarpos | y av divevs 

. AAOSv | ovdE || rept | ds 

. Bporois | exAq || Onv | av € | piv Ex || G, 

viv 8’ abéos pév eip’, | avociay 8€ mais, 

. Spoyervis 8 ad’ av | avrds Epiv radas. 

. et 8€ Ti mpEcBirEepor | EDi KaKot KaKdy 

- Tovr’ Eddy’ Oidizods. | 


NID rh COD 


XVIII. Vss. 1490-—1496 (Leipsic ed. 1524—1530). 


TROCHAIC TETRAMETERS CATALECTIC. 


]. & warp | ae O78 || Gs Ev | otkor || Nedooer’, | Ott || rods 33 
é, 
2. ds ra | Krew’ atv || typar’ | 93, || kat xpadr | tords || Gv av ] 


NPs 
ooris | od Car |] G wOA | tray || Kat riy | ais Ex || rer | a», 
. eis ba | Sv KAS || dva | Seiv7s || oHppPsp | as EA || TAT | Ber. 
» Gore | Ovijrdy || dvr’, € | Ketvqy || rijv TEA | edrai || av id | ew 
» qpep | av Ex || toxdm | ovvra, || pdr | GAPIC || et, wpiv | ay 
. réppa | rov Bi || ob wep | Gop, || padev | Ayers || dv wid | av. 


“N& Grif 69 


THE END. 
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